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Home Rebuilding Head 
Offices On William St. 
And On Maiden Lane 


One Five Story Addition and 
Another of Four Stories 
Will Be Put Up 


STORY OF BUILDING PLANS 


Limestone Facade With Bronze 
Marquise and Doors; Im- 
pressive First Floor 


Extensive building operations which 
will add to, reconstruct and make de- 
cidedly more attractive the home office 
building of the Home Insurance Co. on 
William Street and Maiden Lane are 
now under way, and on another page 
is printed the architect’s drawing of the 
structure as it will appear when the 
building operations are completed. 

Included in the development will be 
the enlargement of the home office build- 
ing by the construction of a five story 
structure on Maiden Lane on a plot 
which was formerly occupied by the 
York Safe & Lock Co. and which 
has been torn down. By making the 
addition only five stories tall the Home 
is protecting in the matter of light the 
tenants of the tall building of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Co., which is at 60 
John Street, and which the new build- 
ing of the Home on Maiden Lane will 
abut. 


Five Story William Street Addition 


This five story building is being built 
to stand the load of machine operations, 
such as Hollerith machines, which will 
move from the present building into the 
new addition. 

There will also be constructed on 
William Street a new four story building 
on property which the Home has pur- 
chased from the Wendel estate and 
which property has been occupied by 
stores and offices. The Maiden Lane 
floor will be raised to the street level 
and will tie up with the new buildings. 
The service, city and suburban depart- 
ments will be enlarged, making the first 
floor layout unusually attractive. 

The face of the reconstructed head of- 
fice building of the Home will be of 
limestone, with bronze windows and also 
bronze doors. The old entrance at the 
corner of William and John Streets will 
be closed. Above the entrance doors 
will be a bronze and seamless steel 
marquise. 


The Wendel Estate 


The death of Ella E. von E. Wendel, 
last of the Wendel sisters, a family of 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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The Presidents 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company presents its 


compliments to the members of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, and their guests, gathered this week 
in New York for the Thirty-First Annual Convention. 


Able life insurance executives, and men prominent in 
finance and national economics, are speakers on a program 
devised to consider this period’s problems, especially those 
which are related to the national welfare through the 


activities and attitude of the institution of life insurance. 


The wisdom of analyzed experience, helpful to all 
companies, and therefore beneficial to all our people, is 


derivable from the counseling of experts such as these. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Ws. H. Kincstey, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 
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Ecker, 70, To Stay 
As Board Chairman 
Of Metropolitan Life 


Accepts Directors’ Unanimous 
Request to Continue, But 
Refuses Compensation 


NEARLY 55 YEARS IN CO. 


Made Chief Financial Officer 
When 40 Years Old; Highly 
Regarded in Many Fields. 


In August Frederick H. Ecker, chair- 
man of the board of the Metropolitan 
Life, had his seventieth birthday. Under 
the terms of the company’s insurance 
and retirement program retirement is 
compulsory at the end of the year in 
which there is a seventieth birthday. It 
was the desire of the directors and of 
President Lincoln that Mr. Ecker con- 
tinue as chairman. He agreed to con- 
tinue in office if permitted to do so with- 
out compensation. He has been with the 
company fifty-four years and eight 
months. 

On November 23 the board met and 
unanimously elected him to continue in 
his office as chairman. 


Cc pany’s Stat t 











In its announcement the company said: 


“The board of directors of the com- 
pany, taking especial cognizance of Mr. 
Ecker’s vast experience and extraordi- 
nary ability, and noting his gratifying 
vigor of mind and body, has declined 
to permit him to retire from his present 
activities. Mr. Ecker has yielded to the 
insistence of the board, but upon the ex- 
press condition, imposed by him, that his 
continuance in office shall be without 
salary, 

“Accordingly, and in contemplation of 
such retirement, occurring on December 
31 next, the board, at its monthly meet- 
ing on November 23, and by unanimous 
vote of all present, elected Mr. Ecker 
to be the chairman of the board on 
and after January 1, 1938, to serve with- 
out compensation.” 

Mr. Ecker was born in Phoenicia, 
N. Y., and all but one year of his 
business lifetime has been spent in ser- 
vice of the Metropolitan. His father, 
born in Alsace, came to this country 
with his parents at the age of 7, and 
served in the Civil War in the famous 
“Iron Brigade,” fighting in thirty-two 
engagements in one of which he was 
wounded and left for dead on the field. 
After recovery he returned to his regi- 
ment and fought to the end of the 
war, being breveted major for valor in 
action. 

How He Joined Metropolitan 

Graduating from Brooklyn schools at 
the age of 15, Mr. Ecker’s first job 
was in a small manufacturing concern. 
Then he became office boy for Arnoux, 
Ritch & Woodford, New York City law- 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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AMES LEE LOOMIS— 


Background of President of Connecticut Mutual Life 
Whose Ancestors Came Here in Early Part of Seven- 


By Clarence Axman 


Addressing the graduating class of the 
New York Military Academy last June, 
a school he attended for two years when 
a lad, James Lee Loomis, president of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, made the 
comment that the great volume of this 
country’s business is on a trustee basis, 
meaning that it is managed by officers 

and directors for the benefit of wage 
earners, stockholders and in the public 
interest. The further observation was 
made that in the art of trusteeship great 
progress has been made, is being made, 
and that he anticipates a higher and 
more enlightened quality of leadership 
will be developed in all realms of busi- 
ness; perhaps, also, in the broad field of 
politics. 

In the opinion of Hartford insurance 
men Mr. Loomis furnishes a character- 
istic example of the trusteeship custodian 
to which he called the attention of the 
boys in the military school. The presi- 
dent of a life insurance company in Hart- 
ford told the writer: 

“‘Jim’ Loomis represents the type of 
executive with the ideals which are held 
in highest esteem in this part of the 
country. Carving out his own career he 
got to the top without affectation, Sim- 
plicity, directness and character have 
been his keynotes.” 


The Loomis Family Background and the 
Loomis Institute 


The Loomis familv has lived near 
Hartford, either at Windsor or Granby 
or Southwick, since the early part of 
the seventeenth century. There is not 
only standing in Windsor, Conn., the 
fome which Josenh Loomis started build- 
ing in 1639 and finished in 1640, but, 
with a modern addition, it is still occu- 
pied by a member of the Loomis family 
and is part of the site on which now 
stand the buildings of the Loomis Insti- 
tute, a comparatively new school, but a 
large one, and already possessing a fine 
feputation in the scholastic world. In 
the student body at the present time are 

vs from as far distant as England, 
Germany, Puerto Rico and Bermuda. The 
boulder marking the first Enclish set- 
tlement in Connecticut is on the school 
Property. 

_ The conception of this school is in 
itself an interesting story. In 1872 three 

mis brothers—James C., Hezekiah B. 
and Osbert, with their sister Abby S.. 
her husband, H. Sidney Hayden, and 
hn Mason Loomis, finding themselves 
Without heirs, joined in a family com- 
Pact the gist of which was to found a 

ol, free from religious and _ political 
Prejudice, in which no charge should 
ver be made for tuition. They did this, 

the pact, “that some good may come 

to Posterity through the harvest, poor 
‘Mough it be, of our lives.” 

m 1874 the Loomis Institute was in- 


teenth Century; Worked Way Through Yale Law 


School; Once Clerked in Country Store; Has Served 
on Numerous Protective and Reorganization Com- 
mittees; His Personality 


corporated with a self-perpetuating board 
of trustees. Forty years went by before 
complete funds were available for the 
purpose of beginning the school. It was 
finally opened in 1914, quickly attracting 
the favorable attention of parents who 
wanted their sons trained to habits of 


finding out their age by holding a lighted 
candle to them—and in wrapping bundles 
before the introduction of that important 
invention, the paper bag. Even today 
Mr. Loomis can accomplish the trick 
of pouring twenty pounds of sugar on a 
sheet of paper, and do it up into a neat 


J=mes Lee Loomis in his barn at Granby, Conn. 


vigor and self-reliance. At the present 
time the school property consists of 290 
acres, a number of buildings, including 
four dormitories, several athletic fields. 
It has a large and unusually capable fac- 
ulty. President of the Loomis Institute, 
by the way, is Robert W. Huntington, 
chairman of the Connecticut General 
Life. James Lee Loomis is vice-presi- 
dent and for many years has been a 
trustee. 


The Loomis Family Association holds 
its meetings at the school, about 250 
persons gathering every five years. James 
Lee Loomis, who is president of the as- 
sociation, lives in Granby, Conn., in a 
house which was occupied by his father 
and before that by his grandfather. His 
immediate ancestors ran a typical New 
England country store in Granby and 
among his earliest and pleasant mem- 
ories, too, are some clerkship days in 
the store of Loomis Brothers, which was 
started just before the Civil War and 
continued in operation until the outbreak 
of the World War in 1914 when his 
father died. Farmers for many miles 
around came in to the store not only to 
buy a great variety of things, but also 
to sell their produce. Young “Jim” 
Loomis became expert in candling eggs— 


package. Not an easy thing to do. 
His Scholastic Education 


After local schooling Mr. Loomis at- 
tended the Collins Street Classical School 
in Hartford for two years and also spent 
two years in New York Military Acad- 
emy, which is at Cornwall-on-the-Hud- 
son. Then he went to Yale for four 
years, While going through the aca- 
demic college he was a serious student, 
quiet and well-liked by those who knew 
him, but belonging to no college so- 
ciety or taking no prominent part in 
athletics. 

Upon graduation from Yale his future 
plans were uncertain. While making up 
his mind he returned to the Loomis 
Brothers store where shortly the routine 
of selling butter, eggs, cheese and spools 
of thread began to bore him. One day 
he told his father that he thought he 
would go to law school. That profession 
long had an appeal for him. In Granby 
there were four or five lawyers and 
Loomis had attended a number of town 
meetings there where the talk was above 
the ordinary. His observation was that 
the lawyers were the ablest, easiest, most 
convincing talkers. Finally he made up 
his mind on a Thursday. He arrived in 
New Haven the following Monday. His 


father said to him: “If you go you will 
have to pay your way through law 
school.” He did. In New Haven he 
observed two empty houses well located, 
which gave him an idea. Why not rent 
them and then sublet the rooms to fresh- 
men? The plan worked so well that it 
gave him an income of $600 a year, 
which proved to be enough. While at- 
tending Yale Law School Mr. Loomis 
was a member of Corbey Court, the best 
society in the school. Also he was on 
the staff of Yale Law Journal. 


Becomes a Lawyer 


Mr. Loomis had intended to spend 
three years at Yale Law School, but he 
only remained two years. The reason 
he left was that he was offered a job 
in a Hartford law office which appealed 
to him as a fine opportunity to meet 
many people in glamorous Hartford, 
which city he wanted to make his future 
business home, it being as great a magnet 
for young men then as it is now. The 
law office was that of Bill & Tuttle, 50 
State Street. Albert C. Bill was a former 
police judge. The Tuttle in this firm, 
now dead, later became judge of the 
Superior Court. 

Bill & Tuttle were counsel for the old 
Hartford Business Men’s Association. In 
those days all cities had business men’s 
associations formed for self-protection, 
improvement of credit and general good 
of the community. They were the fore- 
runners of the present day local chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade and credit 
men’s organizations. Part of their du- 
ties as counsel of the association was 
the running of a collection agency and 
the position offered to young Loomis by 
the law firm was to take charge of the 
4,000 or 5,000 accounts and do as good a 
collection job as he could with the very 
delinquent ones. 

An Incident Which Changed a Career 

One day he was given an account to 
collect which resulted in changing his life 
work; also his profession. 

A mill which made twine near Hart- 
ford owed some money to a fire insur- 
ance company. Apparently the mill had 
no available financial resources because 
of judgments, liens, mortgages and other 
obligations. Mr. Loomis went out to 
the premises to size up the situation and 
finally on a rubbish dump near the fac- 
tory discovered a number of papers, in- 
cluding some letters. Reading these let- 
ters he learned that the treasurer of the 
mill had been speculating in cotton with 
the mill’s money. 

He decided to bring suit against this 
man, charging misuse of the mill’s funds 
It took some time before he could get 
permission of the court to bring the 
action as he did not have enough funds 
in his account to finance the proceedings. 
Here he showed evidence of that deter- 


(Continued on Page 14) 













































«¢ your score and seven years age our fathers brought forth upon this continent, a 
F new nation, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived, and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field, as 
a final resting place for those who here gave their lives, that that nation might live. 
It ‘is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But, in a larger sense, we 
cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far above our poor 
power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here, have, thus far, 
so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause 

for which they here gave the last full measure of devotion—that we here highly re- 

solve that these dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom—and that, government of the people, by the people, for 


the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


THEODORE MARTIN RIEHLE 
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How 
“‘BARRY™ 


day afternoon in July. The man who 

met me at the door asked my name, 
and then hurried off shouting at the top 
of his voice, “Meestair Feisheer ees 
here.” “Gosh,” I thought. “that man 
can’t talk English. If they’re all like 
that I’m going to be in a mess because 
I can’t understand him.” I later learned 
that he was the trainer who had come 
over from Switzerland to help with the 
training of both men and dogs here. He 
had been shouting for my trainer, who 
soon came and showed me to my room. 

We sat and talked for a long time; 
then, noticing my walking cane, the 
trainer told me I could use it one more 
day and then I would have to discard 
it, I immediately hung the cane in the 
closet. Didn’t use it again. 

Soon the trainer had to leave, so I 
unpacked my bags and made ready for 
my stay. I spent the rest of that day 
talking to some of the other students 
who had already trained with their dogs 
and were ready to leave. I also met 
some of the students I was to train with, 
and after talking with them awhile, I 
went to bed eager for the next day to 
arrive so I could begin. 


The Initial Tests 


The next two days were spent in prep- 
aration for the receiving of our dogs 
who had already been trained. We were 
given various tests to determine our 
sense of balance, keenness of hearing, 
sense of direction and our dispositions. 
All these things must be taken into con- 
sideration before a dog can be given to 
aman lest the man and the dog do not 
comprise the well working unit which is 
so necessary for best results. 


Commanding the Dog 


We were taught the different com- 
mands we were to give our dogs, and 
the tone of voice to be used in each. 
The tone used is of more importance 
than the actual words; therefore, much 
time was spent talking to imaginary dogs. 
The only reward ever given to the guide 
dog is a gentle rub on his head or back 
and words of commendation, In this 
obedience exercise, you call to the dog 
to come, using his ‘name first. He then 
comes around your right side and sits 
at your left side with his head against 
your leg. You must then reward him 
heartily for coming to you. This com- 
mand is given when you are ready to 
g0 out and want the dog to come and 
= by your side so that you can harness 
im. 
_ Before every command, the dog’s name 
is called first to attract his attention. 
His name is not to be used first if you 
are rewarding him or just talking to him. 

e@ next command is “down.” At this 
command the dog is to lie down at your 
side and stay there until you give him 
the command to sit. This is taught the 
dog so that he will lied down at any time 
_ wish, when you think him in the 
ay, 

In the obedience exercise the dog is 
made to sit by your side and then lie 
Own three times. Next comes the 


ivi at the Seeing Eye on a Sun- 


command for the dog to rest. He must 
remain in a sitting position until the 
student has walked away from him, hesi- 
tated a second, and then returned to the 
dog’s side. This command is always 
given when the student is about tu en- 
ter an automobile or the like. The dog 
must learn to sit until his master is 
inside, and then he is allowed to come 
in also. 

The next command is “fetch.” The 
student drops his handkerchief, wallet, 
pencil, or the like within a few feet 
of where he is standing and the dog 
must fetch the object, return, and sit at 
the left side of his master until he has 
given his master the object. This com- 





Billy Fisher 

Billy Fisher of Fisher & Simons, 
who write general insurance in Co- 
lumbia, S. C., had done little selling 
before losing his sight two years ago 
in a hunting accident. After training 
with his Seeing Eye dog he returned 
home and entered the University of 
South Carolina. He decided to go 
into the insurance business with his 
life-long friend, Holmes Simons, Jr., 
who at that time was selling insurance 
in St. Louis. Simons return to Co- 
lumbia and they opened a general 
insurance office. 

Billy Fisher with his guide dog, 
Barrv. makes almost as many calls 
per dav as the average seeing per- 
son. Messrs. Fisher & Simons are 
occupying offices with Ralph D. New- 
man, general agent Protective Life, 
who spent a great deal of time help- 
ing them establish their business. 











mand is important and used a great deal, 
for when an article is dropped on the 
street the dog will fetch it to his mas- 
ter. I have had my dog fetch articles 
that I did not even know I had dropped. 
This obedience exercise must be given 
daily to keep in the dog’s mind that his 
master is always boss. However, if the 
dog thinks that any command his master 
has given is not best for their safety, 
then the dog will disobey the command 
and use his own judgment. This is often 
the case when the student is crossing 
the street; for then the dog is absolute 
boss and is taught to go straight to 
the nearest point opposite if possible. 

The word “pfui” or “uhn-un” is used, 
along with a sharp leash jerk, if the 
dog does something he should not do. 
It is to correct the dog and immediately 
following that command must come an 
easier one that the dog can easily obey, 
so you can give him a verbal reward. 
If the easy command is not given, and 
the dog is allowed to go on with the 
correction still on his mind, he is very 
liable to sulk, and he will not work as 
well. 

Along with all these and other com- 
mands we learned how to adjust the 
harness properly on the dog as well as 
how to clean and oil it. 

Before we received our dogs, we were 
instructed as to how to meet them and 


By Billy Fisher 
Fisher & Simons, 
Columbia, S. C. 


were told that not a single command 
was to be given them until the trainer 
thought the dogs liked us well enough 
to obey. 

Meeting the Dog 

Having spent two days at The Seein 
Eye learning the different commands f 
was to give my new guide dog, I was 
at last to receive the dog I had longed 
for so much, I might mention at this 
time that the dogs had been chosen by 
the trainer for us according to our size, 
temperament, sense of balance and keen- 
ness of hearing. I had been told the 
name of my dog, his age, and where he 
was born, but was not told whether he 
had a pedigree or not. I was informed 
that whether a dog had a pedigree or 
not was of little importance, that the 
main requirement was that he have 
strength and sense. 

When the time arrived for me to get 
my dog, I was taken to a large room 
all by myself. I had a leash and a piece 
of meat with me. In this room I sat 
waiting for the trainer to bring to me 
the dog that was to be my eyes for 
many years to follow. I suddenly heard 
sounds of the dog outside; I rehearsed 
in my mind all that I was to do when 
the dog entered, and all I was not to 
do. The door opened and the dog rushed 
in. The trainer stayed outside so that 
I could be alone with him. As he bound- 
ed into the room, I anticipated his com- 
ing over and immediately making friends 
with me, But he did nothing like this. 
Instead, he trotted briskly around, sniff- 
ing this and that, and never once paying 
me the least attention. Was I disap- 
pointed? The next few minutes were 
agony to me. What if the dog didn’t 
smell the meat? What if he didn’t like 
me? They could get me another dog 
but I wanted Barry. I had received my 
orders not to speak to him until he came 
over and started to take the meat from 
me, but how I kept from calling his name 
T do not know. Maybe it was because I 
knew the trainer was just outside the 
door and could hear everything that 
went on. 

I sat thus until the dog had thoroughly 
investigated the room—that is, every- 
thing but me and my little piece of meat. 
Suddenly I realized he was edging toward 
me. I could hear his sniffing and the 
soft patter of his paws on the floor. I 
felt him rub against my knee. With 
every nerve tingling I held out the piece 
of meat to him, keeping a good hold on 
it so that it would take him a long time 
to nibble it from me. When he finished 
the meat and was licking the remains 
from my left hand, I started talking to 
him and rubbing his smooth head. I 
called him bv name and told him he 
was a good dog; he seemed to like it. 
I then very anietly honked the leash 


his collar, talking to him all the whi'e 


and calling his name, but not giving a 
single command. I had won; he liked 
me; he was mine. Overjoyed with the 
thought that my new dog liked me, I 
returned to my room and, following in- 
structions, spent the next hour or so in 
petting him. I think Barry was just a 
bit unused to me and enjoyed my pet- 


y Seeing Eve 
Became My COMPANION | 
As well as GUIDE 





Billy Fisher and “Barry” 


ting at first, but soon he grew tired 

of this and longed to be back in the 

kennel from where he had just come 
Making Friends 

I was a bit perplexed at Barry for 
his increasing indifference toward me. I 
told him he was a good boy, rubbed his 
head, tickled him on the back, but to 
no avail. He started crying. Now what 
to do? I implored him to be quiet, told 
him how well the other dogs were acting 
on this occasion, but still he ignored me. 
To make matters worse my roommate 
started laughing at me. He could well 
afford to laugh, for his dog was behav- 
ing like a gentleman. In desperation I 
went to the closet for my accordion. I 
had heard of music taming even the 
wildest of animals. Maybe it would quiet 
my dog. I strapped the accordion firmly 
on and stepped from the closet. Barry 
stopped whining. I knew he was looking 
at me. I congratulated myself and then 
started playing. That was the last straw. 
Barry had stood all he was going to. 
He threw back his head and started howl- 
ing. This started the other dogs, and 
soon the din was so terrific I could not 
have heard my accordion had I wanted 
to. I hurried back to the closet and put 
up that instrument. Immediately all the 
dogs stopped howling, and Barry was 
so glad he came over and licked my 
hand as if to say, “Don’t bring that thing 
out again and I’ll be a good dog.” 

Since then I have had numerous peo- 
ple howl at my playing; so maybe the 
dog wasn’t to blame after all. His cars 
had been tested before he was given to 
me, to see if different sounds would 
bother him, but evidently the testers 
had made no such sounds as I made on 
that accordion. 

Frankly, I lost several hours of sleep 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Dog Guide Has Made Life 
Worth Living 


By Eliza beth Sullivan 


Mutual Life, Johnstown, Pa. 


At the time I lost my vision (Summer 
of 1934) I 
for a department manager in a 
department store. I liked my work and 
was very unhappy to leave it. I lost my 
vision almost over night. Of course, | 
sought the aid and help of the best in 
medical care. After spending many 
weeks in the hospital under treatment 
for my eyes, I returned home in the 
same condition as I had left and with 
the knowledge that nothing more could 
be done for my eyes. 

With this fact in mind, I set upon the 
business of adjusting my life to the 
handicap, as I had learned by this time 
that blindness was not an affliction but 
a handicap which could be overcome to 
a degree, 


Woollcott Told Her About Seeing Eye 


One night while I was half listening 
to the radio and considering how I was 
going to cope with life, I heard Alexan- 
der Woollcott’s voice come over the air 
. with the story about The Seeing Eye, 
Inc. I was jerked out of my dreaming 
and pondering to listen well to what this 
most interesting man had to say about 
something which I was certain would 
be a great help to me. I gave all of my 
attention to this talk and never forgot. 
Then and there I decided I would make 
every effort to secure a dog guide as 
soon as I was physically able. 

I arrived home from the hospital in 
February, 1935, and in November of that 
vear I was enrolled as a student in The 
Seeing Eye, Inc., a school for train- 
ine dogs to be used as guides for the 
blind. 

This great work was started by Mrs. 
Dorothy Eustus and Elliott S. Hum- 
phreys and is being carried on at 
Morristown, N. J. This is a great work 
which this organization is carrying on 
to help those blind people who are men- 
tally and physically able to use dog 
guides. I cannot find sufficient words 
in my vocabulary to express my appre- 
ciation and praise of their work. 

The German Shepherd breed is the 
type most commonly used: however, 
they have trained some Dauberman 
Pinchers and Labrador Retrievers. They 
have found the German Shepherd most 
adaptable to the work. There are about 
three hundred people using dog guides 
in the United States today. However, 
there are ten thousand blind people 
who could be set free by a dog. guide. 
The members of The Seeing Eve Foun- 
dation have a tremendous task before 
them and they are doing a grand. job 


Guided by German Shepherd Dog 


As I have already stated, I entered 
the Seeing Eye School in November, 
1935, where I met my dog guide Ann. 
She is a very beautiful North German 
Shepherd dog. Her color is shiny black 
and tan. Her head, back and tail are 
black, while her stomach and the lower 
portion of her legs are light tan. Her 
head and ears are perfect. She has a 
reddish brown mark over each eye and 
a few white hairs at the end of her 
tail. She is a perfect guide and a lov- 
able companion. Ann has made it pos- 
sible for me to keep the contacts which 
I enjoyed before I lost my vision. We 
go about everyhere together. If it had 
not been for Ann I would not have had 
the opportunity to learn about the life 
insurance business. 

After Ann and I had worked together 


was doing secretarial work 


large 


Elizabeth 
Sullivan 
With Her 
Guide Dog 


“Ann” 


for six months I happened to be in the 
office of the Mutual Life on personal 
business, where I met the district mana- 
ger of the Johnstown office, Thomas 
Hughes. He became very much inter- 
ested in my guide Ann and my work 
with her. Up to this time I had not 
found a place for myself in the business 
world and during our conversation I ex- 
pressed the desire that I would like to 
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work to which I 
Mr. Hughes asked 


find some type of 
could adapt myself. 
me if it had ever occurred to me to 
enter the life insurance field. Such 
a thought had never entered my mind. 
He gave me literature to have read to 
me and told me to think it over. I care- 
fully considered the proposition and ac- 
cepted his offer to coach me in this 
field. After some study in this direc- 
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tion, I took the Pennsylvania State Ip. 
surance Board examination and received 
my license in June, 1936. 

I have been fairly successful and cer. 
tainly hope to improve. | employ a 
part time secretary to take care of the 
detail work and filling out the applica. 
tions. I make most of my contacts by 
phone and with Ann as my guide cajj 
for the first interview. On my first in. 
terview I make every effort to get al] 
of the information needed to present q 
proposal. My secretary writes up a pro- 
posal and I present it at the second 
interview. If I am successful in secyr. 
ing some business, I get all the informa- 
tion necessary for the application and 
return to the office and have the appli- 
cation filled out. 


How Dog Guides Her 


I find the business of selling Ife jn- 
surance rather difficult, but it gives m 
something to do and my guide Ann ond 
I have fun. She is a perfect guide. She 
stops if there is danger ahead. She crre- 
fully guides me around any barri-r o- 
obstruction. She never takes me up or 
down stairs without first stopping at the 
top or bottom to let me know what we 
are about to do. She obeys my com- 
mands to go forward right or left as | 
desire. She takes me through traffic, 
using her head as to when to stcp and 
to go forward. 

Ann has made my life worth liv'ng, 
I never find it necessary to wait for 
some one to take me out, as she is al- 
ways most willing to take me anywhere 
at any time I want to go. I really p-e- 
fer Ann to a human guide, because when 
I walk with her I am as a sighted per- 
son and an independent individual. 

Ann sleeps in a bed beside mine and 
awakens me each morning between 7 
and 7:3) o’clock. She desires to be with 
me constantly. Next to God and my 
mother, I love her above everything else 
in the world. 


. . > | 
Billy Fisher’s Story 
(Continued on Page 5) 
that first night, but the pleasure of hav- 
ing Barry with me at last was compen- 
sation enough for the loss of these few 


hours. 
The First Trip 


The following morning we were up at 
sunrise. The trainer saw that we had 
our dogs harnessed correctly, and then 
we went down the path to the park. 
Here we removed the harness and let 
our dogs roam about a little. After 
staying in the park about twenty min- 
utes we returned to the house for break- 
fast. After eating we boarded a small 
truck and headed for Morristown. We 
stopped on the edge of town and were 
to walk on what is known as the Maple 
Street Route. I was the first of our 
group to start out accompanied by a girl 
who had been trained with her dog 
about a year before and was at the Sce- 
ing Eye on a visit. I walked down the 
sidewalk and to the first curb. Here 
the dog stopped and, as instructed, I 
waited until the trainer came up. He 
then fastened a piece of rawhide to my 
left wrist and told me to cross the street 
when I was ready. He stood just back 
of me and held the other end of the raw- 
hide, just in case I did anything wrong, 
he could pull and stop me. This route 
was just on the edge of town and very 
little traffic was in that section, so, not 
hearing any cars, I gave my dog the 
command, “Forward”. He stepped down 
from the curb and quickly took me to 
the other side of the street. That was 
the first time since I had lost my sight 
that I had crossed a street without the 
help of a person. You can imagine how 
proud I was. 


Traveling With Ease 


I then gave my dog other commands, 
and soon I had crossed several streets 
and had traveled several blocks with the 
greatest of ease. The trainer, confident 
that I could go alone, released the raw- 
hide from my wrist and allowed me to 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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THE OBJECTIVE 
IS CLEAR 


Organizations and individuals devoted to 
the sale of life insurance are privileged to 
make a lasting contribution to the onward 
march of the human race. 


Spurred by a common motive, inspired 
by the same ideals and possessed 
of an understanding of each other's 
problems and responsibilities, they 
have helped Americans to become 
the most completely protected of 
all peoples. 


But the great objective lies ahead, and 
will not be reached until every 
insurable individual is amply 
protected. 


the rurtential 


Insurance ¥ Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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GREAT OAKS 


Ruccep as the giant oaks of the forest, our great Life Insur- 
ance Companies have weathered the storms and withstood the 
financial shocks which have rocked the world in recent years. 
These impregnable institutions have proven to be a veritable tower 


of strength to the people of America. 


Since 1851, the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has passed through ten major depressions, emerging from each 
one even stronger than before. The experience which the Company 
has gained throughout this long period enables it to extend still 
further its real human service, which has earned for it the title of 


“A Policyholders’ Company’’. 


It is the constant endeavor of this Agency to follow the tradi- 
tions of the Company by maintaining its high standard of service 


to policyholders and agents alike. 


ot 


General Agent. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


20 PINE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“THE AGENCY FOR FULL TIME AGENTS” 
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CAPE To CAIRO— 


Thrilling Experiences 


Insurance Agent who 
Penetrated the Heart 
Of Africa 


If Jack Lauer of Cincinnati, chairman 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, is 
seeking a speaker for the 1938 banquet 
of his galaxy of stars, The Eastern Un- 
derwriter presents the name of Lewis 
N. Cotlow of the Adventurers and the 
Circumnavigators Clubs, New York. Mr. 
Cotlow has not only had most extra- 


University. He began his world adven- 
tures at the end of the World War after 
service in the army. The United States 
Shipping Board appointed him a travel- 
ing representative in which capacity he 
visited most of the important cities of 
the Far East, Near East, South America 
and Europe. He was the first American 
to go through the Kiel Canal after the 





Lewis N. Cotlow with members of the Watsussi, tallest African tribe 


ordinary experiences in Africa where he 
had the distinction of being the only 
unarmed man who has photographed a 
live gorilla, where he visited the tallest 
races in the world and the shortest, but 
lor the year 1936-37 he was a membcr of 
the Million Dollar Round Table, 

Mr. Cotlow is with the L. E. Simon 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual at 
2 Pine Street, New York City. Re- 
cently, he returned from a three and a 
half months’ Cairo to Cape Town trip 
and is back on the job writing life in- 
surance. Also, he is giving lectures on 
the trip as well as one he made to the 
Far East. Lecture before the Explorers 
Club will be on January 21. 

Mr. Cotlow was educated at George 
Washington University and New York 


war and into Danzig. During the time 
the U. S. Shipping Board was establish- 
ing trade routes he made to the- Board 
reports of the different harbors of the 
world. At the time he was only 21, 


Enters Insurance Business 

Upon leaving the Shipping Board Mr. 
Cotlow entered the insurance business. 
Louis A. Cerf, Sr., then general agent 
of the Mutual Benefit, put-him on. He 
went with the Massachusetts; Mutual 
eleven years ago. Since being in the 
insurance business he has made a‘ num- 
ber of trips abroad, visiting many in- 
teresting parts of the world, and during 
a tour of the globe saw much in Japan, 
China, Manchukuo, Siberia and Russia. 
He had always been fascinated by the 
idea of a Cape to Cairo trip,{but only 
if he could make it as solo as possible. 


of New 


York 





Insurance Agent Cotlow with gorilla hunting pygmies 


At the Adventurers Club he had many 
talks with the late Martin Johnson, 
Africa explorer, lecturer and big game 
hunter, and with Commander Attilio 
Gatti who wrote the Scribner’s book 
published last July, “Great Mother For- 
est.” Both encouraged Cotlow to make 
the trip and gave him advice. Comman- 
der Gatti had collected gorilla specimens 
in the Congo for various museums. 

“You can probably see this ferocious 
ape in his native habitat if you will con- 
nect with my old Pygmy chief, Kaschu- 
ila,” was Gatti’s advice. 

Cotlow got authority to collect ethno- 
logical specimens for the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History from Dr. Clark 
Wissler, curator-in-chief, Department of 
Anthropology. He sailed for Naples, 
spent a week in Rome, and then got 
passage in a new Imperial airline flying 
boat. One day he had breakfast in 
Rome, luncheon in Athens, dinner in 
Cairo. He flew up the Nile to Lake 
Victoria, Uganda. 

Enters Belgian Congo 

Arriving in Kampala, Uganda, his real 
adventures started when he made a 5,500 
mile auto safari through the most inter- 
esting parts of Uganda, Belgian Congo, 
Ruanda, Kenya Colony and Tanganyika. 
The only person with him in the car was 
a young Belgian driver who spoke Swa- 
hili (lingo Franco), a dialect spoken by 
most of the natives of eastern and cen- 
tral Africa in addition to their own 
tongue. 

Cotlow. carried with him a Leica cam- 
era.and a 16 millimeter Bell & Howell 
moving picture camera in which pictures 
were taken in colors. His pictures are 
extraordinary. Those printed on this 
page were taken by the Belgian driver. 


Mr. Cotlow got some wonderful mo- 
tion pictures of natives. They included 
members of the Watsussi who are some- 
times as tall as 7 feet 6 inches and are 
greatest high jumpers in the world. The 
king of the Watsussi staged a two days’ 
show for the insurance man and his 
camera caught them in tribal dances and 
other unique views. Cotlow was success- 
ful in finding the pygmy chief, Kaschuila, 
recommended by Commander Gatti, and 
with fifteen pygmies armed with spears, 
bows and arrows started seeking goril- 
las in a mountain fastness at an eleva- 
tion of 10,000 feet where one good pic- 
ture of a gorilla was finally obtained. 
No one is permitted to approach the 
gorilla feeding grounds with firearms as 
the Belgian government does not want 
the apes exterminated. 


Photographing a Gorilla 


Describing the gorilla search the 
Uganda Herald said: 

“This small band of two white men, 
armed only with cameras, and fifteen 
Lilliputian guides and retainers had gone 
not far into the forest before a curious 
sound as of beating of drums was heard. 
‘Gorillas,’ shouted the Pygmy leader in 
Swahili, ‘They know we are here and 
are sending back a warning by beating 
their chests.’ Suddenly large black forms 
were seen. The party made out a num- 
ber of the great brutes ambling about 
their feeding place, a clearing in the 
forest. As soon as they spied the in- 
truders the biggest and strongest gorilla 
advanced towards them.” 

Some of the pygmies fled, leaving Cot- 
low on a ledge where he had braced him- 
self with a camera. The party had 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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The so-called escheat provisions of the 
Oklahoma constitution, adopted at state- 
hood in 1907, prohibiting under penalty, 
the holding by corporations of fore- 
closed farm lands for more than seven 
years, was not an attempt to regulate 
insurance companies and other corpora- 
tions. To the contrary, it was a sincere 


Kaiden-Keystone Photo 
RAYMOND A. TOLBERT 


attempt to regulate the ownership and 
use of land in Oklahoma, in pursuance 
of a well established public policy to 
encourage home ownership and discour- 
age tenantry. The same provision for- 
bids corporations generally to own real 
estate not necessary for the conduct of 
their lawful business. A companion pro- 
vision of the constitution, aimed at ten- 
antry, prohibits holding by aliens. Other 
proposals before the convention were 


directed at the same problem. Life in- 
surance companies, in formulating farm 
mortgage loan policies, have long con- 
sidered and recognized the desirability 
of owner occupancy. 

Land Conscious Oklahoma 


The opening of Oklahoma and the 
“run” for homes in 1889 are indicative 
of the fact that Oklahoma always has 
been land conscious and keenly alive to 
the desirability of home ownership as a 
matter of public policy. However, the 
moving cause of the adoption of the 
constitutional provision was the deplor- 
able tenancy conditions existing in In- 
dian Territory, roughly the Eastern half 
of the present state, where much of the 
desirable agricultural land was owned 
by Indian allottees, and where most of 
the Indian lands were ordinarily leased 
for a term of years to corporations, 
which controlled large bodies of land 
and operated same under a share crop- 








Escheat Provisions of 


Oklahoma Law 


By Raymond A. Tolbert 
Emery, Johnson, Crowe & Tolbert, Oklahoma City 


per system of tenancy. Furthermore, it 
developed, as shown by the debates in 
the convention, that corporations were 
acquiring practically all the lands be- 
ing sold by the Indians as their restric- 
tions were removed under authority of 
acts of Congress. 

The land problem was a major issue 
in the campaigns of delegates elected to 
to convention. Incidentally, there was 
included the issue of whether the school 
lands owned by the state should be sold 
to settlers or leased to tenants. Their 
sale was finally authorized by the con- 
vention. 

Referring to tenancy relative to In- 
dian lands, the president of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, at the time of his 
election, in answer to request of a lead- 
ing newspaper for statement of im- 
portant measures to be considered by 
the convention, stated, first: “To pro- 
mote the ownership of lands by men 
who make their homes on the farm and 
to prohibit aliens, corporations and in- 
dividuals, from owning excessive tracts, 


and the adoption of a simple method of 
transfer, probably the torrens land 
system... .” 


Promotion of Home Owning 


In his inaugural address, the president 
of the convention said: “A measure of 
vast importance will be to provide every 
possible means to promote home owning 
in this county, because its home own- 
ers are its mainstay... .” 

After referring to Ireland and its ab- 
sentee landlord system, he said: “This 
question of home owning touches more 
vitally every interest in my section of 
the state, the Indian Territory, which 
is settled and cultivated by tenant 
classes, under those holding great bodies 
of land under lease contracts. It has 
brought about a deplorable condition in 
that section.” 

The provision of the constitution pro- 
hibiting alien holding was quickly adopt- 
ed, but the various proposals to pro- 
hibit corporate holding were actively 
considered over a long period of time 
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Summary Made to Lawyers 

The escheat provisions of Okla. 
homa laws, their background and his. 
tory, were discussed at the recent 
legal session of the American Life 
Convention. One of best posted men 
relative to this situation is Raymond 
A. Tolbert, Oklahoma City attorney 
and his discussion in Chicago before 
the A.L.C. legal section is summar. 
| ized in this article. 











by several committees. As finally adopt. 
ed, the constitutional provision prohibits 
the incorporation of corporations for 
owning non-urban lands and _ prohibits 
any corporation holding such lands not 
necessary for its business, such as aq 
factory site, with the proviso that lands 
taken by foreclosure or in the collection 
of debts may be held for seven years, 


The Seven Year Restriction Period 


A close examination of the proceed- 
ings and debates of the Constitutional 
Convention discloses absolutely no at- 
tempt to hamper investors. The seven 
year period was generally considered 
to be fully adequate to protect inves- 
tors. Apparently no objection was 
raised by investors or others to the 
seven year period. Later the seven 
year restriction was apparently not con- 
sidered a serious factor by investors 
who came into the state and invested 
heavily. 

Although the constitution permits an 
alien to hold land only five years and 
specifically prescribes forfeiture by es- 
cheat as the penalty, the constitution 
specifies no penalty for forbidden hold- 
ing by corporations. The fixing of such 
penalties was left to the legislature, 
which provided such penalty at its first 
session in 1908. Until recently, the leg- 
islative act has made lands held in con- 
travention of the constitutional prohi- 
bition “subject” to forfeiture by escheat. 
The courts have held that the purpose 
is to force alienation and that aliena- 
tion at any time before the institution 
of legal action conveys good title. 


Escheat Suits Make Appearance 


The law has not presented any prob- 
lem to corporate investors until the last 
year or two of the depression, when a 
number of escheat suits were filed and 
demands were made upon the legisla- 
ture by farm organizations, tenant groups 
and others, for passage of a more 
stringent escheat law. The very definite 
back to the farm movement contributed 
to make the situation acute. 

A vicious bill was introduced at the 
recent session of the legislature. The 
members of that body gave the entire 
land problem serious and constructive 
consideration, including the passage of 
a landlord and tenant relations act, an 
other legislation. The so-called auto- 
matic escheat bill, after comprehensive 
hearings and consideration, was com- 
pletely rewritten by a legislative com- 
mittee, and as finally passed, the new 
law, House Bill 77, sets up an entirely 
new plan of dealing with the problem 
and enforcing the constitutional inhibi- 
tion. 


Increasing Demand for Farm Lands 


Under House Bill 77, the penalty of 
forfeiture by escheat is completely re- 
pealed and superseded by the infliction 
of a pecuniary penalty on an acreage 
basis, and other penalties, calculated to 
more effectually and more fairly ac- 
complish the constitutional purpose of 
forcing alienation of lands held longer 
than the period of time permitted by 
the constitution. The act is not retro- 
active. The rate of penalty is 1% of 
the assessed value for ad valorem tax 
purposes for the first year of illegal 
holding after the passage of the act, 
with a graduated increase of 1% for 
each year thereafter, until a maximum 
rate of 6% is reached. 

The act provides other appropriate 
penalties, including severe penalties for 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Billy Fisher’s Story 


(Continued from Page 6) 


vo th 
Son I did feel free. 


t at 
mnddenly heard the roar of a car. Barry 


d quick as a flash and I did like- 
nae ty car roared past; and my dog 
d out again very unconcerned. This 
experience gave me confidence, and, 
knowing Barry could and would take 
care of me in case of danger, I followed 
him back to the truck at the end of the 
route very happy and thoroughly satis- 
fed with the world. 

Getting Past Barriers 

After this trip we went to town twice 
almost every day, learning new and 
harder routes about every third trip. 
Having learned all the commands, we 
then took up the acquiring of skill in 
going around barriers, following our 
dog-guides through heavy traffic, car- 
ing for our dogs, and behavior in emer- 
gencies. ; ; 

On these different routes the trainer 
would stretch ropes across the sidewalk 
and teach us how to follow the dog 
around them. Later other obstacles 
were used, such as automobiles. Some- 
times the routes would lead us by some 
new building where the sidewalk was 
blocked off with building material. The 
dogs were supposed to go up to the 
obstacle and come to a dead stop. We 
then reached out a foot or hand to see 
just what was in the way. On finding 
out we would give the dog a verbal re- 
ward for not letting us butt into it, and 
then give him the command, “Forward”, 
making a quarter turn to the right. We 
would then be led around the barrier 
in this manner. 

Care of Dogs 


Most of this walking was done dur- 
ing the day, but occasionally we would 
go out at night, the day being too hot. 
Other nights we stayed at the Seeing 
Eye and attended lectures, given by the 
trainers, on the care we were to take 
of our dogs. We were taught to curry 
and brush them. Never giving them a 
bath seemed remarkable to me, but 
after a few days of currying and brush- 
ing, the dogs were immaculate, for not 
having soap rubbed on them kept all 
the natural oil in the skin. It was all 
right for the dogs to go swimming; and 
during the Jectures we were taught how 
to start swimming with our dogs so 
that they would guide us even while in 
the water. 

Training of Trainers 

Often after the lecture was over at 
night we would talk with the trainer 
about how he was trained, just as we 
were, before he could become a trainer. 
It seems that he had arrived at the See- 
ing Eye, some years previous, to become 
a trainer and knowing nothing of what 
was to be done to him other than he 
was to remain there and study for four 
years before he could qualify; he was 
unprepared for what actually happened. 
He told us that he was put under a 
blindfold, along with several other 
would-be trainers, and kept that way for 
one full month. He lived just as a blind 
person would and was trained with a 
dog just as we were. He vowed he ate 
nothing but bread for about a week, be- 
Ing unable to use his knife and fork; 
soon, however, he caught on to being 
blind and seemed to get along all right. 
Having successfully completed his train- 
ing with a dog, he was then to spend his 
time in learning to train the dogs. After 
he told us all these things, I then real- 
zed how he held his patience with us 
when we did so many dumb things, as 
all beginners do. 

At the Table 


Being without my sight for only about 
seven months I realized that there was 
much to learn about being blind; and a 
Sreat deal of this I learned at the See- 
ing Eye. For example, at my home I 


wise; 
starte 


Beginning Life at Sixty 
By James J. Carr 
James J. Carr & Son, Beverly, N. J. 


Beginning life all over again at 60. 
Can it be done? Yes. ; 

But let me tell you about my wonder- 
ful experiences. In the mid-Summer of 
1936 someone read for me an article on 
The Seeing Eye at Morristown, N. J. 
That was the first I knew about the 
dog guides, 

That you may understand my position 
better let me tell you something about 
myself. I was an employe of the Wall 
Rope Works for twenty-five years and 
in 1916 I purchased the Beverly News 
Agency. My business experience was 
nil, but despite the fact that I was minus 
man’s most important faculty I found 
my new life both pleasant and profit- 
able. In 1925 I joined the “Gold Seek- 
ers” in their rush to Florida and re- 
turned broke from this adventure. I re- 
purchased the old business. 

Then came the let-down of 1929 and 
I was one of those who moved over to 
the other side of the ledger fast. 

Starts Fire Insurance Agency 

In order to keep things moving I es- 
tablished an agency to sell fire insur- 
ance, but could not give this the time 
required and so when the article was 
read to me it was like the first rays 
of the morning sun. People brought me 
clippings and told me what they had seen 
in the movies and my interest and hope 
grew apace. 

I called and was interviewed by Elliott 
S. Humphrey and Miss Elizabeth Hutch- 
inson and they sure were very nice. The 
great difficulty was that I was heading 
for that sixty year mark. Not so good. 
They gave me two tests. I thought I 


could walk but how that man Humphrey 
did travel! I know for I tried to keep 
up with him. 

Another test followed this to get the 
low-down on my physical set-up; then 
came the good news that I had passed. 
Later, I was advised to report for train- 
ing on February 28, 1937. Those were 
four of the best weeks that I have ever 
known. My trainer, Mr. Debator, cer- 
tainly knew his business. Everything we 





James J. Carr 


James J. Carr, born in Brooklyn, is 
an insurance agent in Beverly, N. J 
He is married; has four children. 
His dog is “Bonnie,” a German shep- 
herd, weighing seventy pounds, two 
years old. The money he earns from 
the insurance business is being ap- 
plied to education of one of his sons 
who has just finished his first year 
in college. Among companies repre- 
sented by James J. Carr & Son is 
Alliance of Philadelphia. 











did had a purpose and every act of every 
member of the faculty was done for the 
best interest of the student. If I 
thought you had time or could feel 
about it as I do I could write a volume 
on the experiences of my four weeks 
at the Seeing Eye School. 

I was graduated March 27, 1937, and 
began my new life. For twenty-five or 
thirty years I waited until someone had 
time or until someone could take me. 
I am not complaining about’ that. I 








James J. Carr and “Bonnie” 


want you to understand this thing that 
has happened to me. have been re- 
leased. I can go when I want and where 
I want. It might be well to state here 
that each graduate was convinced that 
he or she had received the best dog. 

And, now, what has the dog done for 

(Continued on Page 15) 





had been eating bread that was already 
buttered and having someone cut my 
meat for me. My family would tell me 
that so and so was in such and such a 
corner of my plate, and so and so some- 
where else. At the Seeing Eye, the 
clock system is used in telling where 
each thing is on the plate. Six o'clock 
is nearest the person and twelve o’clock 
is fartherest away; thus certain things 
may be at any time on the clock and 
the blind, on being told what time each 
object is, may go right to work and eat 
without the slightest difficulty. I might 
also mention that you either cut your 
meat or you did not eat it. I found out 
that I could cut my meat just as well 
as I ever could and equally as well 
could I butter my bread. There was 
only one thing wrong about the food. I 
did not taste one bite of cornbread, nor 
did I get any hominy during my whole 
stay at this school. 
Tired Feet 

Much of our spare time was spent 
soaking our feet in hot water to rest 
them after exceptionally long walks, or 
rubbing each other’s left arms that had 
been made sore by the dog’s hard pull- 
ing. This we gradually grew accustomed 
to, and after the first ten days sore 
arms and feet were very rare. This 
worry over, we could spend more time 
in writing letters, listening to a talking 
book, programs on the radio, playing the 
piano, or singing in the showers. We 
formed a quartet that we thought was 
hard to beat. Incidentally, however, we 
never were told by others that the sing- 
ing was good and when we started, doors 
could be heard slamming all about the 
place. 

Help From Passers-By 

The people of Morristown have grown 
accustomed to seeing students of the 
Seeing Eye work with their dogs and 
many of them help by deliberately 


blocking the sidewalk so the student 
must go around them. This is good 
practice for both the man and the dog, 
for on returning home, the student 
often has difficulty in too much kindness 
from the public. If seeing persons would 
just treat the blind, who have dogs, 
as they would one of their own, it would 
be much easier to walk. For example: 
if persons move to one side to let the 
man and dog go by, then, soon the dog 
will expect everybody to let him pass 
and may run his master into persons if 
they do not move. There is a police- 
man in Morristown who, I believe, would 
walk a block out of his way to get the 
chance to stand in the way of some 
new student who doesn’t seem to be get- 
ting along so well with his dog. The 
policeman stands in the middle of the 
sidewalk with his elbows sticking out, 
and if I’ve hit those elbows once, I’ve hit 
them a thousand tirnes. 
Traveling 


Having learned the city fairly well, we 
were all given bus tickets and told to 
walk to the highway and catch the 
regular bus to town. The trainer prom- 
ised to meet us at the bus station. This 
was really the beginning of our inde- 
pendence. We caught the bus almost 
every morning from that time on; and 
the trainer would meet us at the station 
and tell us which route he wanted us to 
take. The routes he would give us would 
always end up at the bus station where, 
very proudly, we would again enter the 
bus and return to the road which led us 
to our school. I’m almost glad the 
trainer never came with us on this bus; 
for, I occasionally sat in the wrong seat, 
and once almost sat in somebody’s lap. 
This, I know, would have embarrassed 
the trainer, for it did me. It was al- 
most as bad as bumping into people on 
the street. When we did this, we had 
to first correct the dog, and then apolo- 


gize to the person—if he were still 
within hearing distance. 

During this period, we were taught 
some of the ways to identify different 
stores along the street. We were to go 
by smell and sound or by the distance 
from the curb. I practiced going in dif- 
ferent stores and, on passing them the 
next time, the dogs would slow up wait- 
ing for the command to either continue 
on our way, or to turn and enter the 
store. My dog was the best of them all 
at finding these stores, for, if I went in 
a store, he could lie down and rest. The 
trainer said that a dog reflects his 
master; and mine had developed a south- 
ern air. 


Ready for Home 


At the end of the fourth week I was 
called to the office by the head trainer. 
He asked me if I thought I could go 
home and work with my dog and feel 
perfectly safe. Could I? I assured him 
that I was thoroughly trained and really 
felt that I could go anywhere, anytime 
I felt like it. 

I hated to leave the school and yet I 
wanted to come on home. knew I 
could go where I pleased and the trainer 
agreed with me. It was then that I 
received my final instructions on what 
to do on arriving home. I was to re- 
hearse my training, in my home town, 
the exact and same way I had done at 
Morristown. This is to teach the dog 
and the man the different streets of his 
town. 

I was a different person now that I 
had a dog. My confidence had returned. 
I had been a little “gun-shy” on my ar- 
rival; but, the “firecrackers” that had 
been exploded around me, while train- 
ing, had done away with all this. I was 
taken to the railroad station after pack- 
ing my bags and telling everyone good- 
bye, and there I caught the train for 
home and happiness, 
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Today, There’s Money 
In Group Insurance 


Today direct commissions on group insurance pay a profit on the time it takes to 
earn them. It is not necessary to count in by-products in the shape of individual 
business to figure a profit. 


More and more employers are coming to see that it is the part of wisdom to help 
their employees protect themselves with group insurance. 


Rent must be paid, groceries, clothing, and fuel bought, even though earnings are 
cut off by sickness, accidental injury, death or old age. 


For furnishing the necessary money, group insurance is the soundest and most con- 
servative method known, and the most acceptable to business men. The market for 
all group lines is therefore active. 


You probably have many contacts who are on the point of buying some form. Our 
salaried group specialists will be glad to give you the preliminary information 
needed for your call or will accompany you. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
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DR. ROBERT M. DALEY 


Dr. Robert Morris Daley, the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society’s medical 
director, has for years been one of the 
most valuable members of the life insur- 
ance fraternity ; has reached the top qui- 
ely and apparently without effort; has 
made it a practice to promote the other 
fellow’s talents. In the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors he has 
been a popular and influential figure. 
His understanding of the problems of 
the field and his remarkable ability to 
get along easily with people have helped 
him reach the position he has attained. 
This sympathy with the field is coupled 
with a real appreciation of what an in- 
surance agent goes through in finally 
getting the prospect to sign the applica- 
tion—the long prospecting, the sometimes 
dificult approach, the arguments and the 
close. 

Robert M. Daley arrived in New York 
City in the Fall of 1893 and entered 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Columbia University. He had com- 


The Cleveland Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation has an orchestra of sixteen pieces 
and each member of the orchestra is in 
the life insurance business in that city. 
The orchestra confines its playing entire- 
ly to the monthly meeting of the Cleve- 
land association and to local sales con- 
gresses. The biggest crowd before whom 
the orchestra has played was at the Ho- 
tel Statler at a life insurance banquet. 
Nearly a thousand were present. The 
orchestra has been given considerable 
publicity in Cleveland papers. 

The idea of the orchestra originated 
with William M. Liscom, general agent 
of the Home Life, Cleveland. Mr. Liscom 
Sa musician and while attending the 
University of Illinois he was head drum 
major and president of the University of 
Illinois band. He also had a dance or- 
chestra while at the University and that 
activity, along with Chautauqua appear- 
ances in the Summer vacation months, 
helped him to defray his college ex- 
Penses, While in Champaign-Urbana he 





also was a member of the University of 
Illinois Glee Club. 
Mr. Liscom’s Musical Activities 
After entering the life insurance busi- 
ness he continued his interest in music 
as evidenced by his membership in the 


The Equitable 


Society's 
Medical 
Director 


was 21 he had received his degree of 
medicine and stood first in a class of 
doctors who had come up for examina- 
tion for interneship at Bellevue Hos- 
pital, 

Dr. Daley spent more than two years 
at Bellevue. They were busy years and 
the work was arduous because he not 
only applied himself to the duties con- 
fined to his particular division but he 
was out to get all he could from medi- 
cine, and lost no opportunity to obtain 
information in other parts of the hos- 
pital. Some of his fellow internes be- 
came distinguished members of their pro- 
fession, They say he was an outstand- 
ing member of their group. 

As he was ready to leave Bellevue 


the Spanish-American War broke out.- 


He volunteered; was commissioned a 
first lieutenant and assistant surgeon in 
the 69th Regiment of New York. He 
was as earnest in doing what he could 
to improve the health of the regiment as 





presentation of the case. 


of the company.” 





Relations With Agents 


In an address before the Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors Dr. Robert M. Daley discussed cbligations and relationships of 
the medical department of insurance, saying in part: 

“The medical department is related to the sales part of the company 
and should cooperate with the salesmen as far as conservation will permit. 
The agency department should be so educated that it will present informa- 
tion which is often available to the agent or can be obtained by him in 


“The agent should be taught that he has the cooperation of the 
medical department; that the latter is anxious to do all it can to effect 
the insurance if it can be safely done, 
re-examinations should be freely done. 
department has not fulfilled its obligation towards the sales organization 


A frank discussion of the case and 
Unless all this is done the medical 





pleted his sophomore year at Cornell 
the preceding June; had been in a hurry 
to get to New York before the require- 
ment of four years of college and four 
years of medicine for the training of 
physicians should go into effect. 

His family, a large one, believed in a 
professional career for its members. It 
to practice considerable self-denials after 
was not a wealthy family and he had 


coming to the metropolis. Outside pleas- 
ures were few. He spent many hours 
in study with the result that before he 


Cleveland Insurance Men 
Have 16-Piece Orchestra 





W. M. LISCOM 


Shrine Chanters and the Cleveland Or- 
pheus Male Chorus, both chorus organi- 
zations, as well as in the Cleveland Life 
Underwriters orchestra. 

In his own general agency several 
members of the organization are musi- 


he had been in hospital work. When 
the war ended he found he had a prac- 
tice. Members of the regiment became 
his most loyal friends. 
Joins Equitable 

About 1900 the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, wanting a city examiner, 
consulted with Dr. Alexander Lambert, 
one of the city’s great medical men, and 
son of Dr. Edward Lambert who at that 


time was medical director of the Equit- 
able—its first medical director. Alexan- 
der Lambert highly recommended Dr. 
Daley. 

When Dr. Harlow Brooks heard that 
Dr. Daley was leaving the practicing 
profession he said: “Clinical medicine is 
losing one of its best members.” 

Since the early part of this century 
a more scientific system of underwriting 
has been used and Dr. Daley has largely 
contributed to the revised rating of risks 
with the result that a greater spread of 
the population has been able to buy life 
insurance. One of his most important 
contributions to life insurance is his 
work in bringing about the improved re- 
lationship of the medical department of 
life insurance companies with other de- 
partments. 

Dr, Daley rose from city examiner to 
assistant medical director of the Equit- 
able; then to associate medical direc- 
tor, and, finally, medical director of the 
Society. 

Since the organization of the Society 
of the Alumni Bellevue Hospital, nearly 
forty years ago, Dr. Daley has taken 
an active interest in the work; rarely 
has missed a meeting. From the first he 
has been prominent in the activities of 
the Life Insurance Medical Directors, 
serving continuously on its important 
committees, and being a considerable in- 
fluence in guiding its policies. He was 
president of the association in 1927 and 
1928. 


Likes Sailing a Boat, Gardening and 
Study of Birds 

Still an indefatigable worker, Dr. 
Daley also knows how to play. He is 
something of a fisherman, liking nothing 
in the way of recreation better than to 
sail his boat on Little Peconic Bay 
where his Summer home is located. He 
loves gardening and working among flow- 
ers and knows the name and call of all 
the birds which sing in his woods, Also, 
he has a repertoire of the most whimsi- 
cal, nonsensical songs which delight chil- 
dren—and grown-ups like them too—and 
although he knows his musical ear is not 
infallible he has no _ self-consciousness 
about singing these songs for the amuse- 
ment and entertainment of friends of all 
ages. He is a left handed golfer. 








Cleveland Life Underwriters Orchestra 


Standing, left to right: William M. Liscom, Home Life of N. Y., orchestra 
director; Frank Emde, Lincoln National, string bass; Arthur Fisher, Equitable 


Society, drums. 


Seated, left to rights Emil Tausig, Equitable Society, piano; Howard Her- 


ron, Home Life, violin; Frank McFarlane, Aetna, banjo; 


Claude Shimmon, N. Y. 


Life, violin; Herbert Hosford, Equitable Society, cello; Clarence Pejeau, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, violin; William Walker, Equitable of Iowa, saxophone; George Que- 
denfeld, John Hancock, trombone; Frank Cheraso, Metropolitan, trumpet; Dorothy 
Facey, secretary to director of underwriters’ association, vocalist; Carl Updegraff, 


Equitable Society, piano accordion. 


Two members of the orchestra not in the picture are Sydney Sampliner, 


N. Y. Life, violin, and Lloyd Feder, Reliance Life, violin. 


cians. The supervisor of the agency, 
Russell B. Knapp, is a trumpet player. 
Howard E. Herron, an agent, is a vio- 
linist. John Dow is a vocalist, The 
cashier, Miss Ruth E. Klagge, is a pian- 
ist. 

Music has also brought much happi- 
ness to the Liscom home, where a little 
group here might be called the “Liscom 


Family Orchestra.” Mrs. Liscom is the 
pianist of the group. An 8-year-old son 
plays the violin. Although Mr. Liscom 
also plays the violin in his family orches- 
tra he doubles on the string bass. A 
10-year-old daughter plays the saxophone 
and clarinet, and the newest member of 
the family, a daughter six months old, 
fills in with a rattle. 
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° Loomis thought the insurance companies 

Sketch of James Lee Loomis at the time were too technical in their 
; requirements in settling these losses. He 

(Continued from Page 3) began taking affidavits that the insured 


mination, stick-to-it-iveness and resource 
which have been among his outstanding 
characteristics. He visited all the cred- 
itors to whom he made a complete state- 
ment of the situation, and obtained from 
them a 5% contribution. Permission was 
obtained to operate the mills for a time 
and from profit accrued from making and 
sale of twine and the 5% creditors’ con- 
tribution he raised $3,000. Eventually 
suit was abandoned as Loomis had re- 
covered enough to pay all the claims in 
full with 6% interest and also got $2,500 
as a receiver’s fee. It was the First 
National Bank which had used its influ- 
ence in having him appointed receiver 
for the mills. 


Joins Connecticut Mutual 


The counsel for the First National 
Bank, which had held a mortgage on 
the mill property, was Lucius F. Robin- 
son, as distinguished a lawyer as there 
is in Connecticut. He was also a director 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life, then as 
now. President John M. Taylor of the 
Connecticut Mutual had commissioned 
Mr. Robinson to find some promising 
lawyer to come into the head office of 
the Connecticut Mutual. Robinson had 
been greatly impressed by the way 
Loomis handled the mill matter; saw in 
the young lawyer a man of real capacity 
for performance as well as having a fine 
intellect, and he reported that to Presi- 
dent Taylor. Loomis by this time had 
quit the firm of Bill & Tuttle and was 
practicing law in the same building, 50 
State Street. 

An invitation to meet President Taylor 
followed and as a result of the interview 
Loomis entered the service of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life on April 1, 1909, 
with the title of assistant secretary. At 
the time the official family was small. 
There were a vice-president, secretary, 
assistant secretaries, actuary and super- 
intendent of agencies. The medical di- 
vision consisted of three doctors, 

Upon the occasion of Mr. Loomis’ 
quarter century anniversary dinner the 
only member of the board who was with 
the company when Mr. Loomis started 
his service was Mr. Robinson and the 
only remaining executive was the veteran 
Dr. Alton, who retired last year at the 
age of 90 and who died in January last. 


Associates Sought His Counsel 


The company on January 1, 1909, had 
$67,000,000 in assets. It had $178,000,000 
in force. At the present time the assets 
are approximately $310,000,000 and the 
insurance in force is approximately $975,- 
000,000. 

Nine years went by before Mr. Loomis 
got an advance in rank in the Connecti- 
cut Mutual, but not many months were 
needed after he joined the company for 
President Taylor and other officers to 
know that in the new addition to the 
official family the company had a find. 
At the start his duties were not clearly 
defined. It was the practice of the offi- 
cers to meet every morning and pass 
around interesting letters received as is 
the case in Great Britain today in all 
head offices of large insurance com- 
panies. It proved a convenient method 
of finding out what was taking place in 
the Connecticut Mutual organization, 
home office and field. Many of the prob- 
lems before the companies then were 
the same as those today. The new as- 
sistant secretary’s comments were re- 
garded as intelligent and illuminating; 
his suggestions often of value. His rep- 
utation in the organization began to 
grow. 

Mr. Loomis has an independent mind 
and one of the first things he did was to 
convince the company that a practice 
prevailing in life insurance at the time, 
of insisting upon court administration 
for small insurance estates, sometimes 
as small as $150 to $250 for children of 


had left no will; that his debts had been 
paid, and that so-and-so were heirs of 
law and next of kin, which simplified 


Original Loomis 
Family Home- 
stead at Wind- 
sor, part of 
which was built 
in 1640, now 
standing on 
grounds of 
Loomis Institute. 
Mr. Loomis 
lives in Granby. 





deceased beneficiaries, was an unneces- matters greatly and permitted the benefi- 
Sary expense because by the time the  ciaries to get what they were entitled 
administration costs were paid there was to under the policy without any cost of 
little left. Under some of these smat administration. 

policies, where the insured left no will, : 

when the insured died it had been the Becomes President 

practice to have administration on the President John M. Taylor died in No- 
estates of each deceased beneficiary. Mr, vember, 1918. Soon after Assistant Sec- 








GREE TINGS 











To the chief executives of life insur- 
yee companies who are members 
of the 


Association of Life Insurance Presidents 


meeting in New York this week, 
and especially to 


James Lee Loomis, President, 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


who is the subject of a highly inter- 


esting personality sketch on page 
three of this issue of The Eastern 
Underwriter. 


THE FRASER AGENCY 
149 Broadway and 1440 Broadway 
New York City 


886 Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 


retary James Lee Loomis got a new tit] 

It was senior vice-president, Quite “ 

jump from assistant secretary, He > 

elected president in 1926 ™ 

As ses Saomy stature in 
ance business has grown until he ; 
garded in highest executive free ra 
one of the ablest of company presidente 
Perfectly adjusted has been the balay 4 
between his New England conseryat 4 
outgrowth of long fidelity to traditional 
backgrounds, and keeping in step with 
progressive and desirable developments 
in the business. His position and that of 
the company have given him many addi. 
tional responsibilities in reorganization 
affairs in the railroad and economic 
world. 

One of his outstanding activities has 
been as trustee of the New York New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, which went 
into bankruptcy. He was made a trustee 
of the road in December, 1935. 

Both the life insurance companies and 
the savings banks, largest holders of the 
bonds of the N. Y., N. H. & H, were 
fairly well acquainted with him. He had 
served on four or five protective or re- 
organization committees which had fuyr- 
nished him opportunity to learn some- 
thing about the railroad situation. They 
got together and voted their bonds in 
favor of his appointment as one of the 
trustees, the other two being Howard S. 
Palmer, president of the road, and 
George B. Sawyer. 

Another outside interest is the Yale 
Corporation which is quite a financial 
institution in itself, as it has more than 
$100,000,000 in assets. Mr. Loomis was 
elected a member of the Yale Corpora- 
tion in October, 1935, to serve as one o1 
the successors of the original trustees, 
He succeeded Samuel H. Fischer of 
Litchfield, Conn. 

As Seen by Member of Yale 
Corporation 

Reeve Schley, one of the members of 
the Yale Corporation and a senior vice- 
president of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, asked by the writer for an 
estimate of Mr. Loomis, said: 

“‘Jim’ Loomis is one of the most hu- 
man, hard-working and _ conscientious 
men that I know. From the standpoint 
of a Jerseyman he epitomizes to me 
the best that the State of Connecticut 
has to produce. He is as sound in judg- 
ment as its granite rocks.” 

The influence of Yale in Hartford in- 
surance circles is great. Four leading 
life insurance company officers are Yale 
men. In addition to Mr. Loomis, who 
was a member of the class of 1903, Mor- 
gan B, Brainard, president Aetna Life, 
is a member of the class of 1900; Arthur 
M. Collens, president Phoenix Mutual, 
is class of 1903; Robert W. Huntington, 
chairman Connecticut General, class of 
1889. The late A. A. Welch, predecessor 
of Mr. Collens, was a member of the 
class of 1882. Richard M. Bissell, presi- 
dent of Hartford Fire, is a Yale man. 
John M. Holcombe, Jr., manager Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 1s 4 
member of the class of 1911. 

For some years Mr. Loomis has been 
chairman of the Federal tax committee 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, As chairman of that com- 
mittee he has appeared several times 
at Washington hearings. He also rep- 
resented all of the Hartford companies 
at a U. S. Senate hearing on the Wheel- 
er-Reyburn bill. At one of the annual 
meetings of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents he was chairman of 
the meeting; and he is chairman of the 
reception committee at this year’s meet- 
ing. Some years ago he read a paper 
on investments before the association. 

Mr. Loomis is a director of the Phoenix 
Insurance Co., leading company in a large 
fire insurance fleet; First National Bank, 
Hartford County Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., and is a trustee of the Society for 
Savings and the Simsbury Bank & Trust 
Co. He was president of the Hartford 
Community Chest in 1935. His clubs are 
the Graduate (Yale), University Club of 
Hartford, Hartford Golf Club and Farm- 
ington Country Club. Last June he re 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Young Insurance Man-Lawyer 
fells of New Found Freedom 
With Dog Guide 


I lost my sight in 1916; first became 
interested in insurance in 1926 while in 
the advertising business in Biloxi, Miss. 
A man with whom I shared office space 
was general agent for a small industrial 
company. Through his assistance I se- 
cured a general agency contract for New 
Orleans, La. My plan was to appoint 
agents and handle the office end of the 
business with the aid of an office girl. 
However, about two months after I 
opened my office I was run down by 
an automobile while trying to cross St. 
Charles Avenue alone one morning on 
my way to the office and suffered a 
broken knee together with other injuries 
which laid me up for five months. This 
accident completely dissolved my pros- 
pects of becoming an insurance man in 
New Orleans and I returned to my fam- 
ily home in Kewaunee, Wis. 

About two years later I became ac- 
quainted with the Reitan-Lerdahl insur- 
ance agency in Madison, Wis. They 
were writing a complete line of fire, cas- 
ualty and life coverages and were devel- 
oping an agency business along the in- 
surance advisory service lines. Their 
plan appealed to me and I asked for an 
opportunity to associate with them. The 
following Spring, March, 1929, I came to 
Madison to become a member of the 
organization. After spending a couple 
of months studying insurance in general, 





J. J. Carr’s Story 


(Continued from Page 11) 


I have now entered the insurance 
business seriously and earnestly. Its 
possibilities are great. First, the joy 
of meeting so many people and to call 
at their homes to meet them in their 
places of business, and to do those 
things that a human being should do. 
I mean visit a friend who is sick, ‘call 
on someone who has had reverses in 
participating in public affairs, to sell 
surance and to watch income grow. 
Thanks to my business partner (my dog 
“Bonnie”) and everyone responsible for 
the blessing, 

Right here I would like to state that 
these wonderful dogs open up a hun- 
dred possibilities in the securing of use- 
ful and profitable work. I can only speak 
of insurance, No, you do not have to 
€ a person of an unusual ability or 
academic background. The public will 
give you a good reception. State your 
business, work diligently and you are 
absolutely assured of success. There is 
no limit to its possibilities. Time and 
experience will give you the necesary 
education, and happiness such as you 
ave never known will be your reward. 
I cannot figure out how they are going 
to reward the good in Heaven. There 
'S one thing I do know and that is I 
have added one more picture in the gal- 
lery of my soul, and this is Mrs. Harri- 
son Eustis. My appreciation of what this 
lady has done will grow with the passing 
of time and will last until the sun sets. 
Should any person wish to know more 
‘bout my experiences in the insurance 
business I will be glad to have them 
communicate with me. 


me? 


the agency plan in particular, and meth- 
ods of selling I began making telephone 
contacts with prospects. My primary 
objective was to create an interest in our 
plan and to make appointments for sales- 





Winfield V. Alexander is connected 
with the Unemployment Compensation | 
Department of the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission at Madison and is a | 
son-in-law of former Insurance Com- 
missioner Herman L. Ekern. Mr, Al- 
exander is in charge of an investiga- 
tion of all companies operating in 
Wisconsin with a view to learnirg | 
whether or not their agents are em- | 
ployes within the meaning of the So- 
cial Security Act and tke State Unem- 
ployment Compeasation Act. He has 
teen using a Seeing Fye dog since 
July of this year. 








men. Occasionally I was able to creat 
sufficient interest to induce the prospect 
to come into the office and see me per- 
sonally. I was paid on a salary basis 
entirely and the agency found my ser- 
vices worth the cost. 


Assisted by Wife 


In August, 1930, I was married to Miss 
Irene Ekern, daughter of Herman L. 
Ekern, former 
and former attorney general of Wiscon- 
sin and subsequently carrying on a prac- 
tice as insurance counsel 
of Ekern & Meyers in Chicago. 
additional cost of living made it neces- 
sary for me to increase my income so 
I decided to switch from office work to 
soliciting. My wife was an indispensable 
assistant and drove my car and guided 
me into prospects’ homes and offices. 
She also assisted me in using rate man- 
uals though fire and automobile rates 
I kept in Braille so that I could look 
them up myself. I kept all my prospect 
cards and a record of interviews and 
policies in embossed writing notes and 
still used the telephone extensively. 

Our success in writing insurance was 
highly satisfactory and I have never sev- 
ered my connections with the Reitan- 
Lerdahl agency though I have little time 
to devote to solicitations at present. 

My contacts with Mr. Ekern and the 
proximity of the very excellent Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin with its law school de- 
veloped a great interest in law—especial- 
ly insurance law—so in the Fall of 1931 I 
entered the law school as a part-time 
student. The next year I took more 
work and finished the law course in Au- 


gust, 1934. 
Studies Insurance Law 


My interest in insurance law began to 
center on social insurance so after a 
year of private practice and selling in- 
surance (to pay expenses) I re-entered 
the university school of economics to 
work for a Ph.D. in law and economics. 
I completed the formal work and started 
a thesis on the Constitutionality of the 
Social Security Act. This work led me 
into my present position as counsel for 
the Unemployment Compensation De- 
partment of the State Industrial Com- 
mission with the rating of senior exam- 
iner. My present work is studying the 
unemployment insurance problems aris- 
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insurance commissioner | 


Winfield V. Alexander and “Cal” 


ing in the administration of the Unem- 
ployment Reserves and Compensation 
Act; rendering opinions and decisions on 
legal questions arising thereunder and 
conducting hearings and conferences for 
the purpose of securing facts upon 
which to base rulings. 

I was convinced that a dog guide could 
be of assistance to me when a repre- 
sentative of The Sceing Eye called at 
my office and interviewed me on the 
subject. It was impossible for me to 
enter a class at Morristown until June 
of this year, but since returning with 
California, or “Cal,” my guide dog, | 
have had a new freedom not enjoyed 
since I lost my sight in 1916. 

Finds Dog a Great Aid 

As for the use of a dog guide in car- 
rying on a business as an insurance so- 
licitor, I have not had a great deal of 
experience as yet, but I am absolute'y 
convinced that I could again step into 
a full-time job of soliciting and carry it 
on efficiently and easily with no help 
other than my dog guide. I would prob- 
ably plan my work so as to group my 
prospects in a more limited territory or 
at least in a series of limited territories. 
Incidentally I think a great deal of waste 
time, effort and gasoline results from the 
habit of the average insurance agent in 
spreading his business all over a large 
city and running all over a large area 
in tending to it. I believe, in fact, that 
I could make a substantial living solicit- 
ing in an area which I could cover on 
foot from my office with my dog and 
cut my wasted time and traveling ex- 
pense down by a good percentage. 

The reactions of business contacts have 


been rather universally one of keen in- 
terest. I have had people create a busi- 
ness pretext on which to ask me to call 
so that they might see and hear about 
the dog. Eventually, of course, the nov- 
elty of it wears off and the dog slips 
into the unobtrusive background position 
he is intended to take. A dog guide 
does not make a blind man conspicuous 
in the sense of being a freak or side 
show. We attract notice on the street 
largely because of the faster than average 
rate at which we walk. However, in of- 
fices, homes, restaurants, etc., the dog lies 
quietly and unobtrusively out of the way. 
He prefers to be under something if 
possible. 

I have had friends join me in a res- 
taurant after I was seated at luncheon 
and when we arose an hour later after 
finishing a leisurely conversational meal 
they were unbelieving when they saw Cal 
come ovt from under the table at which 
we had been sitting. I had two men en- 
gaged in an hour interview in my office 
recently without discovering that I was 


@ blind or that the dog guide was under 


my desk. 

I got a chuckle out of an inquiry of a 
stranger on the street one day when he 
stepped up and said, “Is that one of them 
sight-seein’ dogs?” 

No Longer Dependent on Others 

It is with much regret that I reflect 
on the value the dog guide would have 
been to me while feeling my way about 
the campus of Lawrence College, Apple- 
ton, Wis., during my four years there 
in the College of Liberal Arts and Con- 
servatory of Music. Incidentally, I grad- 
uated from both in 1923. I likewise find 
it interesting to speculate on the fact that 


#1 would not have been run down while 


crossing St. Charles Avenue in New Or- 
‘eans in October, 1925, if I had had Cal 
or one of his school mates to take me 
safely across. 

To use a Seeing Eye dog guide to best 
idvantage a blind person must know how 
to walk with or “follow” his dog; he 
nust know the meaning of the signals 
vhich come through the semi-rigid har- 
ness handle and he must know how to 
“eact to those s'gnals. Furthermore, this 
knowledge must be developed into habit- 
ual reactions if the dog and master are 
*ver to work as a coordinating unit. In 


| ther words, to the basic knowledge ac- 


quired in the four weeks’ training at 
Morristown must be added years of prac- 
tice and experience. In addition to this 
it is necessary for the blind person to 
have an accurate mental picture of his 
community, its streets and alleys, cross- 
ings, etc. He must know the approxi- 
mate location within the block of the 
office, store or house he wants to go 
to so that he can“give the proper di- 
rectory orders to his canine eyes. But 
the primary and absolutely indispensable 
thing the master must learn without 
which all else is useless is that his dog 
will take him safely where he wants to 
go if his master has confidence. 

I have been very happy at receiving 
this agency of locomotive freedom. It 
is very pleasant to know that one can 
go when and where he pleases without 
being dependent on some person and 
without taking an unreasonable amount 
of risk by trying to navigate alone, 


Escheat Law 


(Continued from Page 10) 
failure to report lands illegally held 
and the holding of title by a nominee 
or trustee for the purpose of evading 
the act. A further provision calculated 
to facilitate the alienation of lands 
illegally held is the express provision 
that title is not affected until actual in- 
stitution of legal proceedings to enforce 
the penalty; however, such alienation 
does not relieve the owner from personal 
liability for the penalty. It is thought 
that the recent legislation is generally 
considered to be constructive. 

Better crop conditions 
factors have brought an_ increasingly 
greater demand for farm lands. Many 
farms are being sold. The situation gen- 
erally is thought to be much improved. 





and other 
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American Life Convention 


Staff—Personnel Behind Organization 
Of 143 Companies That Has Proved 


Constructive Force 


On this page appears a photograph of 
the executive headquarters staff of the 
American Life Convention, Chicago, and 
President Harry R. Wilson of the A. 
EC 

The American Life Convention has a 
membership of 143 life insurance com- 
panies and it has been a fine, construc- 
tive force in life insurance. Its relation- 
ship with the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents has been close from the 
start, and the two associations between 
them have in their memberships nearly 
all of the life insurance companies of 
the United States, also many from Can- 
ada. 

Brief personality stories and identity 
positions with A, L. C. follow: 

Harry R. Wilson was elected presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention 
in October, 1937. He had served on its 
executive committee since 1934. He held 
the position of vice-president of Ameri- 
can Central Life for many years, and is 
now vice-president of American United 
Life, with which his predecessor com- 
pany affiliated last year. 

Col. Robbins’ Career 

Colonel Charles B. Robbins became 
manager and general counsel of the 
American Life Convention on July 1, 
1934, succeeding Byron K. Elliott, now 


In Life Insurance 


vice-president and general counsel John 
Hancock. Colonel Robbins had previous- 
ly served as member of the American 
Life Convention’s executive committee 
from 1926 to 1930, and was president of 
the A.L.C. in 1930-1931. In 1928-29 he 
was Assistant Secretary of War. He was 
formerly president of Cedar Rapids Life. 
He is chairman of the board of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank of Des 
Moines, and in 1922 and 1923 he was 
commander of the Iowa Department 
American Legion. 

Ralph H. Kastner on December 1, 
1937, celebrated his fifteenth anniversary 
of service with the American Life Con- 
vention. He served successively under 
Managers Thomas W. Blackburn, Claris 
Adams, Byron K. Elliott and Col. Rob- 
bins as secretary of the legislature bu- 
reau, convention attorney and associate 
counsel, which latter post he has held 
since June, 1934. 

Maurice E. Benson joined the legal 
department of the A, L. C. on Septem- 
ber 1, 1931, and became Convention at- 
torney on June 1, 1934. 


Assistant Secretary 


Mildred Hammond served as secretary 
to the manager and general counsel from 
November 11, 1929, until October, 1934, 
when she was appointed assistant sec- 
retary of the Association, 

Barrett M. Woodsmall, vice-president 





Moffett Studio 


A.L.C. Headquarters Staff 


Front row, |. to r.: Barrett M. Woodsmall, vice-president American Service 
Bureau and assistant to manager; Ralph H. Kastner, associate counsel; Harry R. 
Wilson, president A.L.C. and vice-president American United Life; Col. Charles 
Burton Robbins, manager and general counsel; Maurice E. Benson, attorney. 


Standing, I. to r.: Lois R. Black, secretary to a iate 


1; Flauceil Bar- 





nett, secretary to attorney; Mildred Hammond, assistant secretary of A.L.C.; Lyle 
E. Workman, general office assistant; Lilliam Wille, assistant treasurer; Dorothy 


Bridwell, 


supervisor. 


American Service Bureau, has held the 
honorary office of assistant to the man- 
ager of the American Life Convention 
since February, 1936, engaging in Con- 
vention liaison work. 

Lyle Workman, general office assist- 
ant, joined the staff on April 15, 1936. 
Lillian Wille has been with the A. L. C. 
since December, 1926. She was named 
assistant treasurer in May, 1935. 

Dorothy Bridwell entered the service 


secretary to Manager Robbins; 


Ida Weber, stenographer and file 


of the A. L. C. as secretary to manager 
and general counsel on January 1, 1937, 
having previously been secretary to Col- 
onel Robbins in the Cedar Rapids Life. 
Lois R. Black has been secretary to the 
associate counsel since December, 1934. 
Flauceil Barnett has been secretary to 
Attorney Benson since November, 1931. 
Ida Weber joined executive headquarters 
staff as stenographer and file superin- 
tendent on December 20, 1934. 





James Lee Loomis 


(Continued from Page 14) 


ceived the degree of L.L.D. from Union 
College. 

Mr. Loomis married Miss Helen Bruce 
of Pittsfield, Mass. They have four 
children. Sons are James Lee, Chester 
Harger and Bruce. Their daughter, Jane, 
became an insurance agent for a time 
after her graduation from Smith Col- 
lege and she is now the wife of S. Don- 
ald Livingston, an able young marine in- 
surance man of New York City. 


Some Recreational Activities 


The favorite recreation of Mr. Loomis 
for some years was hunting, but now it is 
swimming. He likes bathing in the surf 
in Florida, which he visits in March. 
Books which most interest him are his- 
tory and biography. He belongs to the 
famous Monday Evening Club in Hart- 
ford, which was formed by three of the 
country’s most companionable men, each 
a fine raconteur, each a great good fel- 
low. They were Mark Twain and Charles 
Dudley Warner, authors, and the Rev. 
Joseph Twichell, Mark Twain’s closest 
friend. Also, he is a member of the 
Twilight Club. 

An organization which adds much to the 
Social life of Granby was started by 
Mr. Loomis, This is the Church Forum 





which each year takes up a subject of 
compeiliag interest and is covered by 
members in a series of addresses. The 
discussions of a year ago were based on 


“Development of Democracy.” Present 
series has to do with the history and de- 
velopmert of the Christian Church. One 
of the neighbors in Granby and a class- 
mate at Yale is Chief Justice Maltbie of 
the Connecticut Supreme Court. 

Earlier in this story some comment was 
made upon the simplicity and democracy 
of Mr. Loomis. And this might be a 
good place to give an example of his 
total lack of swank. Associated with 
Mr. Loomis in a civic activity in Hart- 
ford was an executive of another com- 
pany. Mr. Loomis wanted to confer 
with him about a matter which had come 
up in relation to this activity and tele- 
phoned the executive asking if he could 
come over. He was informed that the 
other man was about to leave for the 
railroad station where he was to take a 
train for New York City. 

“Well, stop in front of our building 
on your way to the train and I'll be sit- 
ting on the steps waiting for you,” saia 
Mr. Loomis. 

The executive did not take the latter 
part of this statement seriously, but went 
over expecting to run up on a rush call. 
When he arrived in front of the building 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life he found 
Mr. Loomis sitting on the steps. They 


had a hurried talk and the train was 
caught. 


Cotlow Story 


(Continued from Page 9) 
thought that gorillas would not attack 
unless provoked. Evidently, the ape was 
provoked. The pygmies returned with 
their spears, and while Cotlow’s hair 
stood on end the factions took a look 
at each other; then both beat a re- 
treat. Not, however, before Cotlow ob- 
tained his picture, the great incident of 
the trip. 

Other pictures taken, such as of lions, 
crocodiles, hippos, elephants and zebras 
were tame in comparison. Only compen- 
sation asked by the pygmies was three 
large sacks of salt, regarded by them 
as the tops in gastronomical delicacy 
and their greatest luxury. 

Visits South Africa 


After leaving Belgian Congo Cotlow 
saw Victoria Falls, one of the wonders 
of the world, and continued down to 
Cape Town and other places in South 
Africa. Before reaching America he 
stopped off to see the Spanish War 
and was detained three days in Sevilla 
because he had dined with a Swiss mer- 
chant who was under surveillance of the 
insurgents. Although well treated he 
was glad to be released, and going to 
Gibraltar he sailed for home. 

Mr. Cotlow will not make the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table this year but 
he has got back into his insurance stride 
after his trip of adventure and is writ- 


ing considerable insurance, Before the 
interviewer left, Mr. Cotlow asked that 
if the latter were saying anything about 
his insurance career he wanted to ex- 
press his appreciation of the three men 
who have helped him most in insurance: 
Louis A. Cerf, Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace 
and Lawrence E. Simon. 





INSURANCE SOUNDEST SYSTEM 


Louisville Association of Life Under- 
writers Uses Programming as 
_ Sales Congress Theme 

That the depression proved insurance 
companies “constitute the soundest finan- 
cial institution ever devised by man” was 
the claim made by E. B. Stevenson, Jr., 
vice-president National Life & Accident, 
at the annual sales congress of the 
Louisville Association of Life Under- 
writers held in Louisville recently. 
The general theme of the meeting was 
the new emphasis being placed by com- 
panies on programming money matters 
for the small policy buyers. That such 
programming constitutes a valuable ser- 
vice was emphasized by Mr. Stevenson 
and other speakers. 

“There is no psychological moment to 
close an insurance sale unless it’s the 
common sense moment to close,” de- 
clared Charles J. Zimmerman, Chicago, 
general agent Connecticut Mutual Life. 
“Many times you talk yourself out of a 
sale because you are afraid to close,” 
he said, explaining that the best time to 
close is when one has shown the need 
for life insurance. 
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OUR NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
CIRCULATION —125,000,000 


Since 


November, 1934 


Circulation 


3,024,851 
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We have steadily advertised Life Insurance and the Bankers Life Company in the 
Saturday Evening Post since November, 1934; in Better Homes & Gardens since December, 
1935, and in Collier's Weekly since December, 1936. The total circulation of these adver- 
tisements has been more than 125,000,000. 
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Life Insurance Has Responded to 


American Needs Told by G. S. Nollen 


Addressing the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents as chairman of its 
convention in New York City which 
opened yesterday at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, Gerard S. Nollen, president Bank- 
ers Life Co., Des Moines, discussed “The 
Response of Life Insurance to American 
Needs.” One of America’s needs today 
is a general diffusion of the benefits of 
technological improvement and expand ng 
trade, said Mr. Nollen, which involves 
two controlling economic facts which are 
little understood. Decreasing price !ev- 
cls promote the flow of goods and ser- 
vices provided price decreases result from 
technological improvement or expanding 
trade. Increasing price levels do_ not 
promote but on the contrary retard the 
flow of goods and services unless such 
price increases are required to correct 
maladjustments in the economic struc- 
ture. The “share the work” theory as a 
means of expanding trade is wholly fal- 
lacious, said the speaker. Employing two 
men at a task which one can easily per- 
form is not only wasteful but results in 
one of two disadvantages—either the 
two workers must be satisfied with the 
wage income each worker should receive 
or the sale price of the commodity or 
service must be unnecessarily high be- 
cause of including two wage costs. The 
burden of the unnecessarily high price 
levels rests most heavily on those least 
able to carry it—the lowest income group 
of the population. 


Real Versus Money Wages 


“One reason for lack of clear under- 
standing about these matters,” stated 
Mr. Nollen, “is the failure to recognize 
our dependence upon real wages ex- 
pressed in terms of goods and services 
instead of money wages expressd in dol- 
lars. It is not the wage expressed in 
dollars and cents which counts but the 
quantity of goods and services available 
for the wage received. The more use- 
able goods and services we produce in 
America the more we will have to divide 
among all people.” Mr. Nollen stated 
that there is such complete interdepend- 
ence in our entire modern economic 
structure that the welfare of each indi- 
vidual American citizen and each indi- 
vidual American enterprise is dependent 
upon the welfare of the whole nation. 
The life insurance business contributes 
toward the expansion of America’s pro- 
duced wealth by pouring billions of dol- 
lars into the channels of trade each year 
and as a source of credit thus aiding in 
the expansion of America’s produced 
wealth. It contributes to the general 
diffusion of produced wealth, this being 
the fundamental purpose of all life in- 
surance benefits. 


Unwise Legislation 


Continuing his discussion of the eco- 
nomic situation, Chairman Nollen said: 
America needs an unbiased, as well as 
a highly intelligent approach to all leg- 
islative problems of an economic char- 
acter. That need includes a willingness 
to recognize error, Beginning with the 
excessive tariff schedules and other un- 
Wise legislation of past years, and ex- 
tending through very recent years, many 
Measures have been adopted which, 


though sound in general principle, are 
harmful in content because insufficient 
consideration was given to the effect of 
adopted procedure upon our modern na- 
tional economy. Modern government can 
and does do much, through the means of 
regulation and even through the means of 
direct aid, to promote a stable and grad- 
ually increasing flow of goods and ser- 
vices in the channels of trade. However, 
in the haste of meeting urgent demands, 
we have been led into the adoption of 
harmful practices. Those practices we 
should have the fortitude and good judg- 
ment to correct. We should be willing to 
recognize error, and from now on we 
should avoid taking action in haste with- 
out a thorough understanding of the 
probable economic consequences of the 
proposed action.” 

Another American need at the present 
time, said Mr. Nollen, is intelligent rec- 


and services in our national trade chan- 
nels, and that we are individually and 
selfishly interested in that effect. This 
is of growing importance because, in 
modern times, pressure groups are in the 
saddle. Groups of business men, of in- 
dustrialists, of farmers, of labor, groups 
here and groups there, all apply pressure 
to accomplish their desired ends in the 
field of economics. How vitally impor- 
tant it is that the leaders in those groups 
shall consider their own problems from 
an objective, and not from a subjective, 
point of view. 

“An objective point of view is seri- 
ously needed not merely from the stand- 
point of things still to be done, but also 
from the standpoint of existing forces 
in our economic structure. There has 
been too much of a tendency on the part 
of those responsible for initiating new 
economic measures to support those 


- . namie | 


| Business Totals Estimated For 1937 


In his address as chairman of the Life Presidents Association con- 


vention Gerard S. Nollen gave some estimated totals of 1937 business re- 
sults projected to the end of the year. 


Some of these are: 
New business 


eek la ample at oalin 6,4 gel Oa: aig ne $15,000,000,000 


The highest annual amount of new business since 1931 repre- 
senting an increase of $700,000,000 over last year’s total. 


Insurance in force...... 


eines ee ene aoe $110,000,000,000 


The largest amount of life insurance ever held in the United 
States, the highest previous mark being in 1931 when there was 


$109,000,000,000 in force. 


Since 1933 when the amount in force 


dropped to $98,000.000,000 each year has shown an increase, the 
largest being in the current year, the increase being approxi- 


mately $5,300,000,000 


Average policy held by 64,000,000 policy- 


holders $1,700. Average premium per policyholder less than $60. 


Total payments 


baler inlA IO alert Gackt eckcin ee $3,000,000,000 


Of this sum payments to policyholders and beneficiaries totaled 
$2,400,000,000, 40% or $950,000,000 being death benefits and the 
remainder $1,450,000,000 or 60% being payments to living policy- 


holders. 


ognition of the vitally important part 
which public confidence plays in our eco- 
nomic welfare. Lack of confidence en- 
genders fear and fear in turn feeds upon 
itself in a viciously destructive cycle. 
“We need—yes, gravely need—public 
confidence in America and all of us, in- 
cluding especially men of great influ- 
ence, must learn that confidence does 
not flourish in an atmosphere of doubt 
and fear.” A certain degree of intelli- 
gent humility was desirable, said the 
speaker, who stated that “one of our 
creat difficulties is that we all suffer 
to some extent from the malady of a 
frozen mind. We draw our conclusions 
in harmony with our personal desires.” 


Needs Objective Thinking 


Stating that America needs to develop 
objective thinking, Mr. Nollen went on 
to say: “If we are to make satisfactory 
economic progress, we must learn to di- 
rect our thinking in terms of national 
welfare. That applies both to personal 
action and to personal attitude toward 
the actions of others. We must learn 
that each individual and each separate 
group of individuals is an economic force 
of importance in the entire economic 
structure of our country. We must have 
a keen appreciation of the complete in- 
terdependence of modern society. We 
must understand that any action we take, 
individually or collectively. is bound to 
have an effect upon the flow of goods 


measures with blind devotion. There has 
also been too much of a tendency on the 
part of critics of recent changes to con- 
demn the entire procedure, instead of 
recognizing the soundness of some of 
the principles involved and properly crit- 
icizing the imperfections of procedure. 
We need objective thinking which rec- 
ognizes merit and condemns only demon- 
strable error in the light of American 
needs. We must kcep in mind, too, that 
undue emphasis upon one offending fac- 
tor in any disturbing situation produces 
misleading results, because, through such 
emphasis, other offending factors are 
automatically absolved from their respon- 
sibility for the disturbing effects.” 


Part Life Insurance Plays 


On the place of life insurance in the 
economic situation Mr. Nollen had this 
to say: “Does the business of life insur- 
ance contribute to the expansion of 
America’s produced wealth? The figures 
quoted show that the business of life 
insurance not only pours billions of dol- 
lars into the channels of trade each year, 
but that it is also a source of credit from 
which all sections of the country and all 
types of business and industry derive 
billions of dollars each year for sound 
economic uses. Those investments are 
under the supervision of trained experts 
acting in a trusteeship capacity. In other 
words, the business of life insurance 
helps to promote trade, and also aids in 
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the sound development and expansion of 


our producing mechanisms. Thus, life 
insurance contributes materially to the 
expansion of America’s produced wealth. 


“Does the business of life insurance 
contribute to the general diffusion of 
produced wealth? The very nature of 
the business of life insurance harmonizes 
with this need. The fundamental pur- 
pose of all life insurance benefits is a 
general diffusion of produced wealth 
among the millions of policyholders and 
all persons dependent upon them. One 
point in particular should be stressed. 
The hundreds of millions of dollars paid 
from year to year in the form of death 
losses constitute a diffusion of produced 
wealth which can be realized only 
through the medium of life insurance. 
The policyholders of this country are, 
with rare exceptions, not people of wealth 
possessed of ample resources; they con- 
stitute rather the rank and file of our 
population. Most life insurance benefi- 
ciaries are so limited in means that they 
would suffer economic distress except for 
the wise provisions made for them by 


the breadwinners of their families. 
Through this means their purchasing 
power is preserved. Life insurance is 


of substantial assistance in promoting 
the general diffusion of produced wealth 

‘Does the business of life insurance 
contribute to the steady flow of goods 
and services in the channels of trade? 
The figures quoted showing life insur- 
ance company income and disbursements 
are for one single year. The record for 
each past year, even during the depres- 
sion, harmonizes with the current year’s 
figures. The business of life insurance 
has disclosed a most gratifying stability 
in pouring approximately $3,000,000,000 
a year into the channels of trade, such 
payments going to many millions of 
American citizens, including the steadily 
employed working personnel of all life 
insurance companies. Perhaps the most 
effective way to bring home the im- 
portance of the contribution of life in- 
surance to economic stability is to sug- 
gest how serious the result would be to 
our entire American economy if the 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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\Smith Hits Tax And 
Centralization Trend 


TALKS AT INSURANCE LUNCH 





People Should Write to Congress 
- Complaint He Tells Commis- 
sioners and Co. Executives 





The magnetism, simplicity and elo- 
of Alfred E. Smith, former Gov- 

quence 

sor of New. York, who was defeated 
for the presidency by Herbert Hoover, 
cast a spell over a large number of in- 
wrance commissioners, officers and other 
representatives of insurance companies 
at the luncheon which | the insurance 
companies gave to the insurance com- 
missioners in the Hotel Pennsylvania 
on Tuesday of this week. The Gover- 
nor was in rare form as he fired salvos 
against the growing centralization of the 
sovernment and the mounting taxation. 
“Among those at the head table were 
Thomas A. Buckner, chairman of the 
board of the- New York Life, of which 
company Al Smith is now 2 director, 
and Frederick H. Ecker, chairman of 
the board of the Metropolitan, of which 
company Mr. Smith was formerly a 
director. Others at the head _ table 
were Commissioner Bowles of Virginia, 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, and Mrs. 
Bowles: Harold Warner, U. S. manager 
of Royal-Liverpool Groups; JT. Arthur 
Nelson, president New Amsterdam Casu- 
alty and of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives; Paul B. Sommers, 
president of the American Insurance Co. 
of Newark and of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and Arthur F. La- 
frentz, president, American Surety. 

Notable Gathering 

Louis Pink, superintendent of insur- 
ance of New York State, was toastmas- 
ter of the luncheon, and also at the 
head table was Mrs. Pink. The ar- 
rangements for the luncheon were in 
charge of Claude W. Fairchild. acting 
manager of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives, as chairman, and 
Albert N. Butler, vice-president, Cor- 
roon & Reynolds companies. 
In addition to the insurance depart- 
ment chiefs and their associates, there 
were gathered about the tables a great 
many of the most important executives 
of insurance companies in New York 
City. The following former superintend- 
ents ef New York were present: Wil- 
liam H. Hotchkiss, Col. Francis R. Stod- 
dard, Jr, James A. Beha, Jesse S. 
Phillips and Albert Conway. Richard A. 
Corroon of the Corroon & Reynolds fire 
insurance companies, who was a mem- 
ber of the Al Smith party which visited 
Italy and had an audience at the Vati- 
can while in Rome, attended the lunch- 
eon. The guests were from many parts 
of the country and it was one of the 
most interesting audiences to which Al 
Smith has yet spoken. 
Before introducing the Governor, 
Toastmaster Pink introduced to the 
audience Insurance Superintendent 
Georges Lafrance of Quebec; Emmet J. 
O'Malley, former insurance commissioner 
of Missouri, and Claude W. Fairchild. 
He then called on President Bowles of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners who talked facetiously of 
the votes which Al Smith did not get in 
the South and who intimated that if 
Governor Smith had been elected presi- 
dent the country would not be as con- 
cerned about the future as it is now. 
When he finished, Insurance Commis- 
sioner King of South Carolina arose 
and called attention to the fact that 
South Carolina had given Governor 
Smith the largest vote it had ever given 
anyone for president. 
U. S. Constitutional Convention 
_ Insurance Superintendent Pink then 
introduced Governor Smith, saying he 
Was respected, beloved and honored be- 
cause of his simplicity and his integrity. 
He 1s just folks,” he said, “and is 
typical of the best and finest that the 
Plain people have to offer. There was 
only one Will Rogers and there is only 








one Al Smith.” 
Governor Smith began by discussing 


the first constitutional convention of the 
original thirteen states and the desire of 
those who drafted the Constitution to 
maintain the independence of the states. 
The functions of the government as well 
as the rights of the states were clearly 
indicated in the document, but certain 
centralized government powers were pro- 
vided to take care of mails, coinage of 
money, etc. He discussed the amend- 
ments to the constitution and showed by 
example how an amendment can be 
taken out as well as put into the Con- 
stitution. 

“We must not lose sight of the fact 
that the Constitution lends itself to 
amendment and the American way has 
been to have the amendment done by 
votes of two-thirds of the states, and 
through accomplishing the purpose by 
ducking around the corner. It is argued 
that it takes too long to amend the 
Constitution. The people once made a 
mistake by writing the Eighteenth 
Amendment into the Constitution. While 
it took thirteen years to convince the 
people that there should not be that 
amendment, it took only about seven 
months to take it out.” 

Mr. Smith said that for fifteen years 
there has been an attempt made to write 
an amendment into the Constitution 
against the employment of child labor 
and the reason that that amendment has 
not gone through is because three- 
fourths of the states do not want it in 
the form in which the amendment now is 
because instead of the word “children” 
being in the proposed amendment it con- 
tains the word “persons”, with the result 
that many think that the amendment will 
be too sweeping and apply to others in 
addition to children. 


Public Should Make Its Wishes Known 


The Governor argued that the public 
should pay more attention to its gov- 
ernment and register a vigorous protest 
when it thinks there is trampling upon 
its rights. “The congressmen are your 
congressmen,” he said. “If you don’t 


like what they are doing tell them so.” 
As a result of public apathy he called 





Greetings to the 


Association of Life Insurance 
PRESIDENTS 


on the occasion of their 


ANNUAL GATHERING 


in 
New York City 


attention to the fact that three candi- 
dates for president were going to speak 
at the Jefferson dinner in May, 1932, in 
Washington, the radio people suggested 
that the speaking be staggered so as not 
to interfere with the broadcasting of 
Amos ’n’ Andy on the western circuit. 

“It is a sad commentary on the in- 
terest of the public in affairs of state,” 
said the Governor, “when people seem 
more interested in the kingfish, a beauty 
parlor and the Fresh Air Taxi Co. than 
they do in what three candidates for 
president will say on the radio.” 

Governor Smith then took up the 
question of taxation, declaring that the 
reason taxes are mounting is because 
people do not appreciate indirect taxa- 
tion, apparently thinking that those who 
pay taxes are largely others than them- 
selves. “The fact is that every individual 
in this country is paying. They are 
levied on everything we buy, everything 
we eat and and everything we smoke.” 

Taxation Simile 

There was a salvo of applause when 
he said: “Taxation is like the kitty in 
a game of poker. If you play every 
night and if you make the kitty large 
enough, in a little while no one will 
have anything. 

“It doesn’t make any difference what 
economists say, what college professors 
say or what college students say, While 
human nature is the way it is, with 
these mounting taxes we cannot expect 
any flood of new capital into commerce 
or industry because no man in his senses 
will play the roulette wheel where you 
put up $100 to win $10.” 

Governor Smith concluded by giving 
a humorous view of his early services 
in the New York Legislature. At the 
end of his second term the law-making 
machinery looked so complicated and 
technical that he could not understand 
what it was all about, but in his third 
term James W. Wadsworth, later United 
States Senator and now Congressman, 
put him on an insurance committee and 
then he began to find out the more he 
studied technical questions the easier 
it was to grasp them. 
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Practices Committee 
Stands By Agreement 

REJECTS PART TIME PROPOSAL 

Suggestion of Six Months Probationary 


Period in Urban Centers Would 
Stop Progress, Says Committee 





After a meeting of the Agency Prac- 
tices Committee of the Life Agency Of- 
ficers Association, held on Tuesday in 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
the following statement was given out 
by W. W. Jaeger, chairman of the 
committee: 

“At a meeting of the Agency Prac- 
tices Committee of the Life Agency Of- 
ficers Association, held in New York 
on November 30, consideration was 
given to the request of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society to modify the 
terms of its agreement with other com- 
panies signatory to the Agency Prac- 
tices Agreement so that they might make 
contracts with part-time agents in urban 
centers for a trial period of six months. 
It was the unanimous decision of the 
committee that no such modification 
should be made. 

“Tt was the unqualified judgment of 
the committee that any such modifica- 
tion would seriously interrupt the sub- 
stantial progress that has been made to 
date in promoting the best interests of 
life insurance agents through the opera- 
tion of the Agency Practices Agree- 
ment; would open the doors to serious 
abuses and destroy the basic objectives 
sought of the signatory companies. 

The Probationary Argument 

“Tt was recognized that plausible 
arguments might be advanced in sup- 
port of the probationary period idea in 
opening life insurance careers to some 
worthy men now employed in other 
lines. However, the committee felt that 
for every such instance experience to 
date in the life insurance business has 
shown that the abuses far outweigh the 
occasional advantages. 

“There is nothing new in the proba- 
tionary period idea. In fact, it was one 
of the principal occasions of the move- 
ment which developed into the present 
Agency Practices Agreement. 

“The committee felt that such action 
of modification would constitute a defi- 
nite step backward, detrimental to the 
best interests of the full time organiza- 
tion and the public generally.” 


Mutual Life Sets Aside 
$20,500,000 For Dividends 


The board of trustees of the Mutual 
Life of New York has voted to set aside 
approximately $20,500,000 for dividends to 
policvholders in 1938. 

This completes for the Mutual Life a 
ninety-five year dividend record, divi- 
dends having been allotted covering each 
year from 1843 to 1938, totaling over 
930 millions. 

Funds left with the company under 
mode of settlement options and divi- 
dends left on deposit will receive inter- 
est at the rate of 32%. New insurance 
paid for during the ten-month period 
ending October 31, 1937, exceeds that for 
the same period of last year by over 8%. 
The company reports an increase in in- 
surance outstanding at the end of the 
ten-month period of over $42,000,000. 








NEW POST FOR MAJOR BALDWIN 





Made Head of Agency Department of 
Colorado Life; Had Been With 
Union Mutual 
Major W. Lee Baldwin, superintendent 
of agencies, Union Mutual Life, Port- 
land, has resigned. He will become head 
of the agency department of the Colo- 

rado Life of Denver. 


JERSEY MEETING DECEMBER 13 
The December luncheon-meeting of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey will be held at 
the Newark Athletic Club December 13. 
Denis Maduro will finish his series of 
talks on business life insurance. 
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Investment Trend Discusse 


Total assets of United States legal re- 
serve life insurance companies will at 
the close of the year approximate $26,- 
390,000000 or the equivalent of about 
$12 for each of the 64,000,000 policy- 
holders, according to figures given be- 
fore the convention of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents in New 
York City this week by M. J. Cleary, 
president Northwestern Mutual Life, who 
discussed “The Response of Life Insur- 
ance Funds to American Needs.” These 
funds representing the savings of the 
American people as evidence of a fine 
sense of responsibility to their families 
and society are conserved by company 
managements as an inviolate trust be- 
ing invested in agriculture, transporta- 
tion, communications, the activities and 
services of Federal, state, local govern- 
ments and other enterprises vital to 
American life, said Mr. Cleary. 

During recent years problems peculiar 
to the period have necessarily affected 
‘life insurance investment trends, con- 
tinued Mr. Cleary, but in meeting those 
problems the attitude throughout the 
business has been one of vigorous re- 
sistence to any compromise as to stan- 
dards of safety. The companies have 
continued to invest only in such securi- 
ties as would leave the uniformly high 
quality of their portfolios unimpaired. 


Major Investment in Federal Securities 
Federal securities continue to absorb 


of holdings was not as high as last year. 
The increase in holdings of corporate se- 





Chairman Nollen 


(Continued from Page 19) 
business of life insurance were suddenly 
removed as a stabilizing influence. 

“Does the business of life insurance 
Promote public confidence, intelligent 
humility, and objective thinking? Those 
human qualities can not be expressed 
m terms of concrete results. However, 
as the business of life insurance con- 
tributes to economic stability and covers 
every section of our entire country, 
through its personal connections with its 
policyholders and through its business 
and industrial connections represented 











y its invested assets, we may logically 
answer this question, as well as the 


others, in the affirmative. Life insur- 
ance policyholders, because of the 
economic security they enjoy and 


the interest they have in the broad 
field of life insurance investments, 
should be influenced by that situation to 
Possess clear vision with respect to our 
National economy. All persons charged 
with managerial responsibilities in the 
business of life insurance are in an es- 
pecially advantageous position to take 
an intelligent attitude toward all of 
our national problems. Their interests 
are definitely nation-wide. Unquestion- 


ably, the business of life insurance does ! 
contribute to public confidence and the 
“evelopment of intelligent humility and 
Objective thinking.” 


the major portion of the increase in total : 
assets although the increase in this class ° 


“ corporate 


curities was greater this year than ever 
before. Total bonds, government and 
corporate, represent substantially more 
than half of the entire assets of the 
companies. Although the mortgage in- 
vestment field does not offer the outlet 
for life insurance funds that it once did 
due in part to the extensive mortgage 
lending operations of agencies sponsored 
by the Federal government some im- 
provement has been shown in the urban 
mortgage market as a result of increased 
home building activities. Total real estate 
mortgage holdings by the companies de- 
creased again but rather materially in 
comparison to the decreases in such 
holdings in some recent years. This 
class of asset now represents slightly 
less than one-fifth of total assets. Policy 
loans continue to decrease. and their 
ratio to total assets is now less than 
one-eighth. Loans to policyholders now 
total $3,000,000,000. Real estate holdings 
again increased but only moderately. 
This class of assets represents less than 
one-twelfth of the total. 

The most striking reaction of life in- 
surance funds to the abnormal condi- 
tions affecting the investment market 
is reflected, as pointed out by Mr. 
Cleary, in the total of Federal bonds 
held by forty-nine life companies re- 
porting their figures to the Life Presi- 
dents Association, showing a total of 
$4,416,000,000, more than ten times 
the amount held five years ago. The 
present total represents an increase in 
percentage of assets from 2.2% at the 
end of 1932 to 18.2% at the present time. 

In striking contrast to the trend of 
total government bonds, total corporate 
securities have maintained a more or less 


! constant. ratio to total assets for more 


than fifteen.years. During the past two 
years the percentage invested in corpo- 
rate.securities has been restored to its 
predepression position. representing 29.5% 
of assets. Total investments by forty- 
nine companies is $7,138,000,000. . Over 
two-fifths of this is in railroad obliga- 
tions, some proportion in public utilities 
and only one-sixth in industrial se- 
curities. 


Railroad Securities 


Discussing railroad securities Mr. 
Cleary stated: 

“Railroad securities have followe! a 
generally declining trend since the be- 
ginning of our survey span when they 
were the principal asset item. In view 
of this general trend it is noteworthy 
that railroad securities showed a slight 
increase in percentage of total assets 
during the current year. Both public 
utility and industrial securities paralleled 
railroads in their decline percentage-wise 
from 1906 to 1921 but since then have 
followed generally rising trends, par- 
ticularly marked in the case of public 
utilities, which have offset the decline 
of railroad securities and have held total 
corporate securities at a fairly stable 
proportion of total assets. 

“The trends of the three classes of 
holdings are _ interestingly 
illuminated by the trends in total long- 
term indebtedness—i.e., obligations run- 
ning five years or longer—of the three 
classes of corporations. Between 1922 
and 1934, the latest year for which total 
corporate debt figures are available, rail- 
road debt expanded only 10% in con- 
trast to expansions of 75% in public 
utility debt and 26% in industrial debt. 
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During the same period, the proportion 
of the total indebtedness of the three 
types of corporations held by life in- 
surance companies increased from 16% 
to 24% in the case of railroads, from 4% 
to 14% in the case of public utilities, 
and from 2% to 8% in the case of in- 
dustrial corporations. 


Mortgages 


“Real estate mortgages, probably the 
oldest type of loan security, have always 
been looked upon with favor by the com- 
panies. Experience has shown that no 
other type of security is superior to such 
loans made under prudent management. 
Tested under the stress and strain of 
many boom and depression periods 
throughout life insurance history, real 
estate mortgages have proven their 
merit as a life insurance asset. While 
occasional defaults must, of course, be 
reckoned with, the experience of the 
past shows that defaulted mortgage ob- 
ligations, even in periods of severe eco- 
nomic stress, have not entailed serious 
losses. The cases of default arising from 
the depression where companies have 
had to enforce obligations have been 
comparatively few considering the extent 
of life insurance company mortgage 
holdings and the extent of adverse eco- 
nomic conditions. The companies gen- 
erally have shown a sympathetic attitude 
toward distressed borrowers. 

“Total mortgage loans held by the 
companies at the present time aggregate 
$4,686,000,000, representing 19.3% of as- 
sets. This is the smallest percentage so 
held throughout the period covered by 
the survey and represents a contraction 
of nearly one-third in volume since 1931. 
The fact that the volume of real estate 
mortgage investments has declined dur- 
ing the past few years is largely ex- 
plained by the shrinkage of total mort- 
gage indebtedness for the country, as a 
whole, plus the factor of government 
activity in the mortgage field. A marked 
slackening in the present downward 
trend of mortgage holdings, however, is 
evident from the fact that the. entire 
decrease in this class during 1936 and 
1937 together is less than for any one 
of the preceding three years. By far 
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the weightiest factor in the improved 
trend .has been the encouraging drop in 
defaulted obligations as conditions gen- 
erally improved. Further betterment in 
the trend of investments of this class, 
moreover, is foreshadowed by improving 
interest collections and by a declining 
trend of defaults in principal and in- 
terest payments. 

Mortgages on urban properties have 
usually been larger in the aggregate 
than farm mortgages. Following the 
trends of the two classes throughout our 
survey, we again find a striking illustra- 
tion of the response of life insurance 
funds to changing credit demands and 
changing investment opportunities. In 
1906, urban mortgages were about twice 
as great as farm mortgages, the respec- 
tive ratios to total assets being 19.2% 
and 9.3%. From then until the early 
1920’s a period of great agricultural ex- 
pansion was experienced. Such expan- 
sion, affecting both the volume and value 
of farm products, was greatly acceler- 
ated by the heavy demands on this coun- 
try for farm products as a result of the 
World War. The need of agricultural 
credit was correspondingly great and the 
total farm mortgage debt of the United 
States almost doubled between 1910 and 
1920. Life insurance company farm 
mortgages expanded rapidly, bringing 
the percentage of assets up to 17.7% in 
1921. At that time farm mortgages 
were actually greater than urban mort- 
gages, for the percentage of the latter 
class had been falling meanwhile and in 
1921 was only 16.7% of the assets. 

“It is not surprising that, during the 
decade of the 20’s, the mortgage invest- 
ment picture changed markedly. That, 
of course, included the period of great 
post-war prosperity, but for agriculture 
an extended period of depression was 
under way. Although a precipitant drop 
in farm values resulted, total farm mort- 
gage indebtedness continued to expand 
up to 1928, and, generally speaking, life 
insurance companies also continued to 
increase their mortgage holdings up to 
that time. In proportion to total assets, 
however, this class reached its peak of 
18.7% in 1924, after which the ratio 
declined gradually for the remainder of 
the decade. 

“In the urban mortgage field, the 
1920's saw a greatly increased volume 
of construction, particularly in the early 
part of the period under the impetus of 
the war-created shortage of housing and 
of other building facilities. Real estate 
values registered an emphatic increase 
and the total volume of urban mortgage 
indebtedness expanded more than 300% 
during the decade. The life insurance 
companies quadrupled their urban mort- 
gage holdings between 1921 and 1929, 
when that class reached a peak in per- 
centage of assets of 30.0%. At that 
time the volume of city mortgages held 
by the life insurance companies was 
about two and one-half times that of 
their farm mortgage holdings. 


Both Classes Declined 


“Since the beginning of the depres- 
sion, both classes of mortgages have de- 
clined, but farm mortgages much_more 
drastically than urban mortgages. During 
the first two depression years no great 
change was effected but since the end of 
1931 farm mortgages have shrunk nearly 
60% in volume and from 9%9 to 3.3 in 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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of Northwestern National Life Insurance Com- ment we have never been stronger. Our spirit has 
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uitable Society Lunch 
Given For Commissioners 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
gave a luncheon Wednesday for the In- 
surance Commissioners in New York 
City for their mid-year meeting. There 
were no speeches. William J. Graham, 
vice-president of the Equitable Society, 
spoke briefly welcoming the guests. 





To Study Mortality Table 


The committee appointed to consider 
4 new mortality table, headed by A. 
Guertin, actuary of the New Jersey De- 
partment, reported at the final session 
of the commissioners convention Wed- 
nesday that the committee would study 
the whole subject and construed its 
duties as follows: 

“To determine if there are sufficient 
disadvantages to existing valuation 
standards to warrant the recommenda- 
tion by the committee of such existing 
tables, or such new tables to be com- 
piled, as might be suitable as valuation 
standards in the several states. 

“To investigate the probable effect of 
such recommended tables on premium 
rates, nonforfeitrre values, dividends, 
annual reports and other related matters. 

“To determine the benefits, if any, to 
policyholders and the public which 
might result from the adoption of such 
table or tables and to report its recom- 
mendations to the association. The 
committee has adopted a program of 
studies and investigations which will be 
necessary in the carrying out of its 
duties. Some of these studies and in- 
vestigations are already under way and 
others will be taken in due course.” 





GROUP HOSPITALIZATION 





Commissioners to Have Special Com- 
mittee to Study Whole Subject 
And Report Next June 


A special committee to study the com- 
paratively unexplored field of group 
hospitalization will be appointed soon by 
President George A. Bowles of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. This was voted by the com- 
missioners’ convention on Wednesday at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York 
City upon the recommendation of Com- 
missioner Owen B. Hunt, Pennsylvania, 
when reporting as chairman of the 
standing committee on social security. 
This new committee will report at the 
June, 1938, annual meeting of the com- 
missioners at Quebec. 

Mr. Hunt also urged that the social 
security committee be abolished, it hav- 
ing practically nothing to do now that 
administration of social security laws in 
the states has been delegated to depart- 
ments other than the insurance depart- 
ment. As this is a standing committee 
it cannot be discontinued except by 
amendment to the association’s by-laws 
and a vote on such a change will be 
taken next June. 

Group hospitalization has been put 
under the jurisdiction of the insurance 
department in some states where it is 
being used and Mr. Hunt feels that the 
commissioners’ association should make 
a thorough study of this new develop- 
ment. 





COSTS OF EXAMINATIONS 
Jess G. Read, Oklahoma commissioner 
and chairman of the committee on ex- 
aminations, asked the convention of the 





National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners Wednesday in New York 
City that all zone chairmen be directed 
to furnish thirty days in advance of the 
annual meeting next Tune-13 in Ouebec 
all per diem expenses and sustenance 
charges of examiners working on com- 
Pany examinations and also tell which 
States have used their own employes 


and which have used special auditors. 
the examinations committee wants this 
information in order that it may be 
able intelligently and accurately to an- 
Swer questions put to it relative to the 
Costs to insurance companies of exami- 
Nations, 


To Continue Study On 
Real Estate Appraisals 


SEEK UNIFORM STANDARDS 





Committee Conducts Interesting Hearing 
at Meeting of National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners 





The committee to study and make rec- 
ommendations relative to the standard- 
ization of insurance companies’ real es- 
tate appraisals and appraisal forms, 
headed by Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., 
Commissioner of California, as chair- 
man, reported to the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners this 
week that it would continue its inves- 
tigation and study and report to the 
June meeting of the association. At an 
open meeting held late Tuesday after- 
noon much favorable reaction was shown 
to the committee’s aims as they were 
expressed by Mr. Carpenter, In short 
they are to set up a plan that will guar- 
antee to the commissioners that real es- 
tate was appraised at reasonable value 
and that the one making the appraisal 
was qualified. 

The committee is not attempting to re- 
value real estate nor to solve the real 
estate problem; its purpose is to study 
the practices now being followed in the 
various state departments of insurance 
and to arrive at certain minimum stand- 
ards which appraisal forms should in- 
clude. If such a form is adopted, com- 
missioners will know that departments in 
other states are following a competent 
and standard form of appraisal method. 

The committee’s purpose is to prevent 
any recurrence of abuses in real estate 
appraisals. The use of a standard form, 
it is believed, will show the details by 
which the appraiser arrives at the ap- 
praised value and will help to prevent 
an unreasonable value being placed on 
the building on which the loan is made. 

Members of Committee 

Commissioner Carpenter said: A real 
estate problem does exist. If it is due 
to fluctuations of the market, then it is 
in the same class with stocks and bonds. 
If it is due to careless appraisal at the 
time the loan was made, then we can 
do something about correcting that situ- 
ation. 

About thirty-five men, most of them 
commissioners or superintendents from 
the various states, took part in the de- 
liberations. Committee members present 
were Louis H. Pink, Superintendent of 
New York, and Robert L. Bowen, Su- 
perintendent of Ohio. Also on the com- 
mittee are W. V. Knott of Florida and 
R. L, Daniel, Texas. 

Superintendent Bowen expressed the 
opinion that every insurance commis- 
sioner needs a real estate expert at his 
elbow just as he needs other specialists 
in his Department. Only a few of the 
Departments now have a real estate di- 
vision. Mr. Pink said that he believes 
the committee is making an important 
and useful study and that a substantial 
and not too fancy set of minimum re- 
quirements will prove very helpful to a 
uniform plan of valuation. 

Ray Murphy of Iowa saw a great ad- 
vantage in making it possible for each 
commissioner to better know the actual 
condition of his companies. Among oth- 
ers who took part in the discussion was 
Nelson B. Hadley, former chief examiner 
of life companies in New York. 


BLANKS COMMITTEE 

Walter A. Robinson, Ohio, chairman 
of the committee on blanks, told the 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners Wednesday 
in New York City that the committee 
had before it a matter brought up by 
the Maryland Casualty. However, it 
appeared to the committee to be a prob- 
lem of accounting procedure and _ the 
committee felt it should not pass on it. 
The company has asked for a conference 
with the commissioners’ committee and 
this will be granted. 


COMPANY PRESIDENT DIES 

Sumner M. Cross, president Columbia 
Life of Cincinnati for eighteen years, 
died December 1. He was 58. 








Ass’n Trustees Firm On 


Agency Practices Agreement 


The board of trustees of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in ses- 
sion December 1 voted to sustain the 
action taken November 30 by the com- 
mittee of the Life Agency Officers As- 
sociation refusing to modify the Agency 
Practices Agreement. 

Action by the board also carried a 
firm reiteration of intention to stand 
behind the original agreement and to 
continue to promote this project in ac- 
cordance with objective No. 5 published 
by the present administration: 

“To continue the effort to secure the 
adoption and application of the Agency 
Practices Agreement by all life insur- 
ance companies.” 





Late News 


The Mutual Benefit and the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual have joined the Amer- 
ican Life Convention. 





Thirty life companies have joined the 
Federal Home Loan Bank. 


To Meet in Ouebec 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners will hold its 1938 
annual meeting at the Chateau Fronte- 
nac, Quebec, during the week beginning 
June 13. 


TO MEET IN RICHMOND 
Meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Wed- 
nesday trustees of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters decided on 
Richmond, Va.. as place of next mid- 
year meeting. Dates will be March 11-12. 


MEMORIALS ADOPTED 

Memorial resolutions on the late John 
A. Hartigan, former Minnesota com- 
missioner and for years until his death 
on October 7 special representative of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
and John E. Sullivan, late New Hamp- 
shire commissioner, were adopted bv the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners on Wednesday at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York City. Colonel 
Joseph Button, former Virginia Com- 
missioner, presented the memorial on 
Mr. Hartigan. James Victor Barrv, Life 
Extension Institute and former Michi- 
gan commissioner, also paid a touching 
tribute to Mr. Hartigan. Superintend- 
ent Frank N, Julian, Alabama, presented 
the memorial on Mr. Sullivan. 














Provident Advances Lockhart 


Frank R. Lockhart has been appointed 
an agency assistant in the agency de- 
partment of the Provident Mutual Life 
as announced by Willard K. Wise, vice- 
president in charge of agencies. 

Mr. Lockhart began his service with 
the company in 1926 in the actuarial de- 
partment and later was associated with 
one of the Philadelphia agencies in agen- 
cy and sales work. He joined the agency 
department at the home office under 
Franklin C. Morss, manager of agencies, 
in 1930, and since then in addition to 
general work in the department has 
managed the agencies in Baltimore and 
Syracuse. 


ISAK DAHLE OF CHICAGO DEAD 

Isak Dahle, 54, a leading producer for 
the Equitable Society in Chicago, died 
November 24. Following graduation from 
the University of Wisconsin Mr. Dahle 
served as secretary to his father, Her- 
man B. Dahle, a member of Congress 
from Wisconsin, 1899-1900. He had been 
a life underwriter in Chicago since 1923. 
He was an authority on Norse culture. 


RELIANCE DIVIDEND SCALE 

The dividend scale of the Reliance 
Life for 1938 will be the same as that 
which has applied in 1937, No change 
is anticipated affecting interest rates. 


J. S. THOMPSON’S BIRTHDAY 

John S. Thompson, vice-president and 
mathematician, Mutual Benefit, celebrat- 
ed his fifty-third birthday on Monday, 
November 22. 











C. P. Johnson President 
Ass’n Life Counsel 


WESLEY MONK VICE-PRESIDENT 





Convention Meeting in New York Hears 
Report on Community Prop- 
erty Laws 





At the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel Clyde 
P. Johnson, vice-president and general 
counsel of the Western & Southern Life, 
was elected president and Wesley E. 
Monk, general counsel, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, was elected vice-president. 
A graduate of Cornell University, both 
academic and law, where he got the A.B. 
and LL.B. degrees, Mr. Johnson prac- 
ticed law for some years in Cincinnati 
and then was made general counsel of 
the Western & Southern Life, later be- 


ing elected vice-president. Mr. Monk 
was former commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The’ convention heard a report on 


community property laws by a commit- 
tee which was appointed at White Sul- 
phur on May 29, 1937. Chairman of the 
committee is Berkeley Cox of the Aetna 
Life. Other members are Stanley K. 
Henshaw, Francis V. Keesling, Laurence 
F. Lee and Sam T. Swanson. The fol- 
lowing states have communal property 
laws: Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada 
and New Mexico, but it is California 
where the blaze of publicity shines on 
these newspaper stories about settle- 
ments of Hollywood divorces bringing 
the settlements under the laws constant- 
ly before the public’s attention. The 
report of the committee consisted of sug- 
gestions offered by it in order that there 
may be more uniform practice than now 
exists in life insurance policy contracts. 
Subjects discussed in report were revok- 
able assignment and authorization, policy 
loans, cash values, beneficiary designa- 
tions, payment of death claims, matured 
endowments, assignments, single pre- 
mium annuities, deferred annuities pur- 
chased by periodic payments. 
Hear A. T. Vanderbilt 


The Life Counsel was addressed by 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, president Ameri- 
can Bar Association, who was active in 
the formation of the insurance section 
of that association. 

Papers before the Life Counsel were 
read by Alva M. Lumpkin, American 
United Life, William C. Michaels, Amer- 
ican Savings Life; Raymond Olson, Mu- 
tual Trust, and Edward O. Stanley, Jr., 
Mutual Benefit. Olson talked on the 
Illinois code, Stanley on liability of in- 
surance companies for estate taxes, 
Michaels on assignment of policies to 
prevent removals, and Lumpkin on “Are 
presumptions to be accepted as evidence 
or as rules of law for the guidance of 
the courts?” 

Memorial resolutions were offered on 
William BroSmith, Travelers, and A. B. 
Alberson, Bankers Life. 





Northwestern Nat’l Names 
Markley Iowa General Agent 


Appointment of Frank W. Markley as 
general agent for southeastern Iowa with 
headquarters at Ottumwa was announced 
this week by Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis coincident with the open- 
ing of his agency for the company. The 
new agency’s offices are in the Hofmann 
Building. _ e 

Mr. Markley has been in the life in- 
surance business at Ottumwa for ten 
years. 


PIANIST LANE WINS PRIZE 

Mervin L. Lane, New York City in- 
surance agent and columnist on the New 
York Advertising Club’s weekly, went on 
the air a few nights ago with Ralph 
Redell, a friend, in a two piano act. 
Program was broadcast from the stage 
of Ziegfeld Theatre, New York. It was 
a piano playing contest, winners to be 
judged by basis of telephone calls to 
the station, WHN, registering prefer- 
ences. The Lane-Redell combination 
won one of the six prizes. 
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Dr. Christiernin Presents Review 


Of the Mortality Trends for 1937 


Experience on Insured Lives Best in Seven Years; Shows Sav- 
ing of 3.8% Over 1936; Companies Show Results 
in Campaign Against Causes of Death 


Mortality experience of combined Or- 
dinary and Industrial companies for the 
frst ten months of 1937 shows a saving 
of 38% over the experience of 1936, ac- 
cording to the report of Dr. Charles L. 
Christiernin, medical director, Metropoli- 
tan Life, made before the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents yesterday, In 
the case of insured lives the experience 
is the most favorable for seven years. 
Stating that the country is enjoying ex- 
traordinarily good health and that public 
health campaigns and medical programs 
have given wonderful results, he reviewed 
briefly the combined experience of forty- 
eight companies in respect to various 
causes of death. These companies have 
8.1% of the number of Ordinary and 
Industrial policies in force in all United 
States legal reserve life companies. 

In focusing attention upon high spots 
in the present health picture of the com- 
pany he cited the campaign against syph- 
ilis as a great work now in progress. In 
his statement, Dr. Christiernin paid trib- 
ute to the work of Dr. Thomas Parran, 
surgeon general, United States Public 
Health Service, who is on the presidents’ 
program today. Dr. Christiernin said: 

“Another important development which 
has come about during the last few 
years is the campaign against syphilis. 
Like John the Baptist, crying in the 
wilderness, the surgeon general has been 
telling an apathetic nation that syphilis 
is a disease, not a sin. That it afflicts 
alike, the just and the unjust. His ef- 
forts have at last aroused popular inter- 
est as was recently demonstrated in Chi- 
cago. The problem is not one of indi- 
viduals but of masses, and it is only by 
mass distribution of information that 
worth while results may be expected. 
To this work the companies have con- 
tributed generally and I have no doubt 
that their efforts will be increased in 
the future. Probably the greatest diffi- 
culty will be in convincing patients of 
the importance of continuing treatment 
after all symptoms have disappeared. 
Here again education, which will be of 














M. J. Cleary 


(Continued from Page 23) 
percentage of assets, while urban mort- 
gages have shrunk over 25% in volume 
and from 28.5 to 16.0 in percentage of 
assets, 

“In regard to the trends of the two 

classes of mortgages, a most interesting 
observation may be drawn from the per- 
centage of the country’s outstanding 
total indebtedness in each class which 
the life _insurance companies held at 
various times. From 1924 to 1930, 22 to 
23% of the total farm mortgage debt in 
the United States was owned by life 
imsurance companies who were the prin- 
cipal lenders in the field. By 1935, how- 
ever, their percentage had dropped to 14 
and it is probably lower today. Agencies 
of the Federal government are now by 
far the greatest source of credit in the 
farm mortgage field owning 40% or more 
of the total tarm mortgage debt. 
. Jn regard to total urban mortgage 
indebtedness, statistics are much less 
complete than for farm mortgage debt, 
ut it appears that in 1920 life com- 
panies held about 9 or 10% of the total 
urban mortgage debt. In 1930, they held 
roughly about 15%, and in 1934, the last 
year for which an estimate of total 
urban debt is available, their percentage 
Was about the same.” 





DR. CHARLES L. CHRISTIERNIN 


inestimable value, can be supplied by in- 
surance companies.” 


Reviews Company’s Experience 


Reviewing the 1937 mortality trends 
for the first ten months of the year, 
Dr. Christiernin presented these figures 
and reports: ; 

“This year, which is about to close, 
has been a very satisfactory one in the 
annals of the health movement. Last 
year recorded one of the lowest rates of 
mortality but 1937 will see an improve- 
ment over the low points recorded last 
year. In the Ordinary department the 
improvement will be about 2%; in the 
Industrial department about 5%. The 
rate of improvement in the Ordinary de- 
partment is lower than in the Industrial, 
because the mortality rates in the Ordi- 
nary department are already very low. 
The rates in the Industrial department 
are capable of greater improvement and, 
therefore, we find annual declines of a 
higher order, but in both departments the 
picture is pretty much the same. 

“Tf the present trend continues through- 
out the remainder of 1937, and if we 
assume that mortality among the gen- 
eral population has improved in the same 
degree as among insured lives, we may 
expect 47,000 fewer deaths this year, de- 
spite an increased population which 
would have resulted in an increase of 
10,000 deaths had the 1936 rate contin- 
ued. Taking into account the effect both 
of the assumed lower death rate and 
the increase in population, we may cal- 
culate a saving of 57,000 lives in this 
country during 1937, as compared with 
1936. In the case of the insured lives, 
this is the most favorable experience re- 
ported for the past seven years and has 
been bettered only in the year 1930, which 
was the most favorable one since these 
records have been compiled. 


Tuberculosis and Pneumonia 


“Tuberculosis, as a cause of death, is 
continuing to decline in importance. Each 
year, for a long period of years, it has, 
almost without interruption, shown a de- 
cline, and even in the Industrial business, 
where we are concerned with working 
men and women and their families, the 
rate this year will be only about fifty 
per 100,000. At the beginning of this 
series of mortality reviews before this 


association, the rate was about twice as 
high. That is not a small achievement 
and we can all take great pride in it. 

“In the same way, there has been an 
improvement this year in the pneumonia 
death rate and this improvement, to my 
mind, is very interesting because it has 
been made in both departments and in 
the face of a sizable epidemic of influenza 
at the beginning of the year. Influenza, 
unfortunately, we do not yet know how 
to control, but pneumonia is different. 
The medical and the public health pro- 
fessions have learned, in recent years, 
how to control pneumonia to an increas- 
ing degree. During a recent session of 
the legislature of the State of New York 
the sum of $400,000 was appropriated to 
extend this program and it is to be 
hoped that increased interest will be 
shown in other parts of the country and 
that even greater progress in the control 
of pneumonia will result. 

Old Age Diseases; Mortality of Women 

“It is gratifying to find that the mor- 
tality from the important diseases of 
middle life and old age, such as heart 
disease, cerebral hemorrhage, and 
Bright’s disease, as a group has de- 
clined this year in spite of the fact 
that the average age of our policyhold- 
ers is rising. One would expect here an 
increasing mortality but what I believe 
is happening is that there is improve- 
ment among the younger adult ages more 
than sufficient to offset the inevitable rise 
in the older ages. 

“One of the most striking items, in the 
figures that I have from the joint com- 
panies, is the great improvement in the 
mortality of women from childbirth. This 
applies not only to the Industrial depart- 
ment but equally to the Ordinary, and I 
think it is important to point this out 
because more and more women arc be- 
coming policvholders in the Ordinary de- 
partment. The day when insured women 
were a rarity is over. Women are find- 
ing their place in the world of business 
and industry and they are buying insur- 
ance on a larger scale every year. It is 
important, therefore, for us to under- 
stand their special problems. They are 
certainly not a negligible factor, when 
one-third of our new business is writ- 
ten on women. 

40,000 Deaths from Auto Accidents 

“Another important cause of death, in 
fact, one of the most important, which 
presents a satisfactory situation, is ac- 
cidents, other than those due to automo- 
biles. In the Ordinary department the 
decline in the mortality rate this year 
is about 9%; in the Industrial depart- 
ment about 16%. Gratifying as that is, 
we have to realize how serious the auto- 
mobile situation is becoming because in 
both departments sizable increases in the 
death rates are being registered. Al- 
ready estimates of 40,000 deaths in the 
population of the United States have 
been made by careful students of this 
subject. Every year sees a sizable in- 
crease in the number of deaths traceable 
to the automobile.” 


SUTMAN WITH SECURITY MUT’L 

Charles H. Sutman, Camden, N. J., has 
been appointed underwriter in the new 
business department, Security Mutual 
Life, Binghamton, N. Y. Mr. Sutman 
comes from the Penn Mutual Life, Phil- 
adelphia, where for nine years he held 
a similar position. He was formerly en- 
vaged in field work with the John A. 
Stevenson agency of the Penn Mutual 
in Philadelphia. 


FRANKLIN LIFE CONVENTION 

The Franklin Life announces that it 
‘ill hold a convention for members of 
‘ts 1937-8 agency clubs at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, July 18, 19 and 20, 
1938. A school for new agents who 
qualify on a pro rata basis will be held 
at the home office in August. 


MONTANA TAX ON ANNUITIES 
The Montana premium tax on annui- 
ties has brought into that state $25,000, 
there now being a 2% tax. A number 











of the companies claimed the tax was 
not legal but they were overruled and 
all companies are now paying it. 
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Confidence in Life 
Insurance Is Strong 


CONTRIBUTION TO RECOVERY 





Canadian Finance Minister Ho Public 
Will Be Made Aware of What In- 
stitution Has Accomplished 


In an address on “Confidence” Charles 
A, Dunning, Minister of Finance Domin- 
ion of Canada, told the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents in annual con- 
vention in New York December 2 that 
the manner in which company execu- 
tives met the problems of recent years 
enabled life insurance as an institution 
to make the greatest single contribution 
toward offsetting the effects of the de- 
pression outside of government assist- 
ance. He referred to the billions of dol- 
lars paid to needy policyholders and ex- 
pressed the hope that the public be made 
fully aware of the facts. He said also 
that the manner in which the responsi- 
bilities of life insurance were discharged 
has merited the confidence of the public, 
and that confidence will enable the in- 
stitution to go forward into realms of 
wider service in meeting human needs. 

Mr. Dunning observed that American 
life companies have large investments in 
Canada and he believes that they have 
had a better experience with their in- 
vestments there than with those in any 
other country. He noted that Canadians 
have all the advantages and disad- 
vantages of living next door to the 
United States and remarked that “Can- 
ada catches all the United States dis- 
eases, economic, social and political. On 
the other hand Canadians have the ad- 
vantage of observing the wonderful 
technological developments in all lines 
of industry in the United States.” 


Faith in Life 


Reverting to his subject, confidence, 
Mr. Dunning said: “I suppose no busi- 
ness, no institution, is more wholly de- 
pendent upon the power of confidence 
than life insurance. The billions of dol- 
lars of assets represented here today are 
based on pieces of paper which imply 
faith in somebody’s willingness and abil- 
ity to pay in accordance with what is 
written on the paper. Its liabilities to 
its policyholders are likewise pieces of 
paper in the hands of policyholders, plus, 
again, that faith in the willingness and 
ability of the insurer to meet over a long 
period of time all the promises written 
on the piece of paper which we call a 
policy.” 

The speaker continued in part: “We 
have seen how the presence of confi- 
dence in overwhelming degree became 
one of the main preliminaries of de- 
pression, and we have seen how loss of 
confidence running also to extremes in- 
creases the sum of human misery to 2 
point which, if continued, would wreck 
our civilization. We have seen also 
how confidence, once lost, is very hard 
to regain. It is impossible to create 
confidence by merely proving how nec- 
essary confidence is. Mass confidence 
can be strongly based only on faith. 
The American public has retained faith 
in life insurance. Faith begets confi- 
dence and confidence enables you insur- 
ance executives to function in a manner 
that justifies the faith and increases the 
confidence. 


MINNINCER AGENCY LUNCHEONS 

The first of a series of monthly lunch- 
cons to be held by the agency force of 
the Newark branch Connecticut General, 
of which Frank M. Minninger, Jr., is 
manager, was held November 15. Plans 
were outlined for the remaining weeks 
of the year. The agency has increased 
its paid and premium volume substan- 
tially and it is anticipated that 1938 will 
be the best since establishment of the 
Newark branch. 


Contracts 





SPEAKER IN CLEVELAND 
Louis Behr, million dollar producer, 
Equitable Society, Chicago, addressed 
the Cleveland Association of Life Un- 
derwriters recently. 
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“Ys there a Santa Claus?” 


(The following Christmas classic first appeared as 
an editorial in the New York “Sun” September 
21, 1897. It is reprinted with special permission.) 


E take pleasure in answering at once and thus prom- 
inently the communication below, expressing at the 
same time our great gratification that its faithful author is 
numbered among the friends of The Sun: 
“Dear Editor: 
I am 8 years old. 
Some of my little friends say there is no Santa Claus. 
Papa says ‘If you see it in The Sun it’s so.’ 
Please tell me the truth, is there a Santa Claus? 
Virginia O'Hanlon, 
115 West 95th Street” 
Virginia, your little friends are wrong. They have been 
affected by the skepticism of a skeptical age. They do not 
believe except they see. They think that nothing can be 
which is not comprehensible by their little minds. All 
minds, Virginia, whether they be men’s or children’s, are 


little. In this great universe of ours man is a mere insect, 


an ant, in his intellect, as compared with the 
boundless world about him, as measured by the 
intelligence capable of grasping the whole of truth 


and knc Ww ledge. 


Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He exists as 
certainly as love and generosity and devotion exist, 
and you know that they abound and give to your 
life its highest beauty and joy. Alas! how dreary 
would be the world if there were no Santa Claus! 
It would be as dreary as if there were no Virginias. 
There would be no childlike faith then, no poetry, 
no romance to make tolerable this existence. We 
should have no enjoyment, except in sense and 
sight. The eternal light with which childhood fills 


the world would be extinguished. 


Not believe in Santa Claus! You might as well not 
believe in fairies! You might get your papa to hire 
men to watch in all the Chimneys on Christmas 
eve to catch Santa Claus, but even if they did not 
see Santa Claus coming down, what would that 
prove? Nobody sees Santa Claus, but that is no 
sign that there is no Santa Claus. The most real 
things in the world are those that neither children 
nor men can see. Did you ever see fairies dancing on the 
lawn? Of course not, but that’s no proof that they are not 
there. Nobody can conceive or imagine all the wonders 


there are unseen and unseeable in the world. 


You tear apart baby’s rattle and see what makes the noise 
inside, but there is a veil covering the unseen world which 
not the strongest man, nor even the united strength of all 
the strongest men that ever lived, could tear apart. Only 
faith, fancy, poetry, love, romance, can push aside that 
curtain and view and picture the supernal beauty and glory 
beyond. Is it all real? Ah, Virginia, in all this world there 


is nothing else-real and abiding. 


No Santa Claus! Thank God he lives, and he lives forever. 
A thousand years from now, Virginia, nay, ten times ten 


thousand years from now, he will continue to make glad 


the heart of childhood. 


_ le 


SAFETY 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board * 


To keep alive the spirit of Christmas in the hearts of their children in the years to come, many parents 
own a “Christmas” life insurance policy as a part of their program of family protection. From such a 
policy your family would receive, for a certain number of years, money for their Christmas each year, 
just as though you were still “here” to make a gift yourself. Ask the New York Life representative in 
your community to tell you about it. Or, if you prefer, write to the Home Office at the address below. 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12, 1845 





51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. * 


IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION...NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 
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Group Supervisor Still In 
Twenties Leads Metropolitan 


After the initial influx of young col- 
lege graduates into the Group insurance 
sales field several years ago, the pendu- 
jum to a certain extent swung the other 
way and more emphasis was placed on 
maturity in Group sales representation. 

Now, however, the Metropolitan’s 
youngest Group supervisor, Robert R. 
Campbell, with headquarters at Toronto, 
Canada, leads that company’s entire 
Group sales organization in placed Group 
accident and health business for 1937 
to date. In addition, Mr. Campbell has 
placed during the current year Group 
life insurance totaling almost $7,500,000 
and is credited with a substantial Group 
annuities sale. 

Mr. Campbell is a graduate of the 
University of Toronto and just last Sep- 
tember completed his fifth year of service 
in the Metropolitan’s Group division. He 
will not reach his thirtieth birthday until 
March next and is the only Metropoli- 
tan Group supervisor still in the “twen- 


ties.” 





Tax Changes Suggested 
The House Subcommittee on Taxation 
at Washington December 1 tentatively 
agreed on changes in Federal estate and 
gift taxes which would lower exemptions. 
Representative Vinson, chairman, in his 
report said the $40,000 insurance exemp- 
tion still remains but $5,000 gift per per- 
son exemption is lowered to $3,000. Gift 
tax and estate tax are consolidated at 

$40,000 in respect to either or both. 





THREE ADDRESSES BY HEAD 
Walter W. Head, president General 
American Life, will speak at a joint 
meeting of the Memphis Life Under- 
writers Association and the Memphis 
Junior Chamber of Commerce Decem- 
ber 9 on “Europe Today.” He will also 
address the Chickasaw Council Boy 
Scouts on “Observations of a Bewildered 
American.” 





SALES CONGRESS SPEAKERS 
Charles J. Zimmerman, Chicago, gen- 
eral agent Connecticut Mutual, and 
Frank C. Wigginton, Pittsburgh, agency 
manager Bankers Life, were guest 
speakers at the annual sales congress 
of the Madison (Wis.) Association of 
Life Underwriters. 





EXCEEDS SOCIAL PROGRAMS 


Life insurance is a greater social 
remedy than is unemployment insurance, 
health insurance, mothers’ allowances, 
or pensions for the aged, said C. D. 
Devlin, general superintendent of agen- 
cies Confederation Life, at the life un- 
derwriters congress at Windsor, Ont. 
He pointed out that through the de- 
pression years life insurance companies 
paid to Canadians nearly twice the sum 
spent by governments on direct relief. 





ANOTHER MORTON ENTERS 

In St. Louis the third generation of 
Mortons has entered life insurance 
through the Morton & Morton general 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual, in 
the person of Stratford Lee Morton, 
Jr, who since graduation from Yale in 
1935 has been with J. P. Morgan & Co., 
New York. 


BUT— 








More Conferences On 
Agents’ Status Held 

PAN AMERICAN AND COLUMBUS 

Last Oral Conferences on Agents’ Status 


Under Social Security Pending 
Mass. Mutual Decision 





Appearing in oral conferences before 
the Social Security tax unit on Monday 
were the Pan American Life and the 
Columbus Mutual. The unit is to de- 
cide whether agents of those companies 
are employes under the Social Security 
Act. In the morning the Pan American 
representation was made by Eugene J. 
McGivney, general counsel. In the aft- 
ernoon the Columbus Mutual presenta- 
tion was made by Theodore H. Tange- 


mann, general counsel, and James H. 
Preston, agency director. Ralph H. 
Kastner, associate counsel, American 


Life Convention, was also at the hear- 
ings. 

These are the two last oral confer- 
ences scheduled. A representative of the 
tax unit said that the unit was not re- 
questing any other companies to sub- 
mit their contracts or other data at this 
time, and no additional companies had 
made requests for conferences. 

Await Massachusetts Mutual Decision 

The general impression is that there 
will be no ruling in any case where 
there have been presentations to the 
unit until after some decision has been 
made in the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
case in which briefs are now being 
studied by the interpretative division of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
Bureau officers indicated that some rul- 
ing in this case would be decided upon 
in the near future. 





EXCELSIOR NAMES BROWN 

Excelsior Life announces appointment 
of Leon A. Brown, Ltd. as general 
agent in Winnipeg. 


NO VALUATIONS REPORT 


Committee Does Not Change Conven- 
tion’s Present Regulations; Subject 
To Come Up in June 
The valuations committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners decided at a meeting Tues- 
day not to make a report. In other 
words, to let the present valuations rule 
stand for the present. This rule, adopted 
in Philadelphia, fixed valuations at mar- 

ket value. 


Considerable discussion by the com- 
missioners was around the desirability 
of having a permanent valuations for- 
mula instead of having fluctuating values 
fixed from time to time as has been the 
case in the history of the association, 





SERVICE LIFE TAKES OVER CO. 

John A. Farber, president of the Ser- 
vice Life of Omaha, announces that his 
company has reinsured the Builders Life 
of Chicago, the transaction having re- 
ceived the approval of the Illinois and 
Nebraska Insurance Departments. 

With the addition of $6,000,000 busi- 
ness involved in the reinsurance the 
Service Life will have insurance in force 


of more than $30,000,000. 





ALESHIRE HEADS WOODMEN 

Oscar E. Aleshire, Chicago, has been 
elected president Modern Woodmen of 
America. He was treasurer for twenty 
years. Henry F. Turner, Paducah, Ky., 
was elected treasurer. Mr. Aleshire or- 
ganized and is active in Parker & Ale- 
shire Co., Chicago insurance brokers. 





F. V. KEESLING DINNER 


Francis V. Keesling, vice-president 
West Coast Life, entertained a party 


of twelve insurance men attendin the 
conventions this week at dinner in Christ 
Cella’s Restaurant, West Forty-fifth 


Street, Monday night. 





DONALD C. KEANE G. A. 


“BILL” STEVENS 





YESTERDAY 


TODAY 


TOMORROW 


-Organized Service- 
THE KEANE AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CH 4-2384 225 wEsT 34 STREET 


“MINUTE MEN” 


JACK FAIRWEATHER 


R. D. LICHTERMANN ASSOC. 


CHET LEROY 











WE DO NOT COMPETE 
with our own General Agents— 


We have some open territory in western Pennsylvania, Northern 
New Jersey, Virginia, Indiana, and other points. 

For men of General Agency calibre we have a worth while 
General Agent's Contract. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Million Dollar Round 
Table Luncheon in N. Y. 


CHAIRMAN JACK LAUER IN TOWN 





Representatives From Boston, Newark 
And New York at Hotel Roosevelt; 
Table Is Growing 





The presence in New York City at- 
tending the meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents of Jack 
Lauer, chairman of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, resulted in a luncheon of 
as many Million Dollar Round Table 
men in this territory as could be gath- 
ered in a short time. 

Among those at the luncheon were 
Felix U. Levy and Harry Phillips, Ir., 
Ralph G. Engelsman agency, Penn Mu- 
tual; George E. Lackey, general agent 
Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit; Paul 
Sanborn, general agent, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Boston; Dana C. Clarke, New York 
City; Daniel Auslander, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Lloyd H. Bunting, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; Thomas K. Carpen- 
ter, Northwestern Mutual; Lowell D. 
Crandon, New England Mutual; John 
E. Clayton, Mutual Benefit, Newark; 
Julius M. Ejisendrath, general agent, 
Guardian; Fred S. Goldstandt, Equitable 
Society; Max Hemmendinger, Mutual 
Benefit, Newark, Albert Hopkins, Penn 
Mutual; Robert W. Jones, Equitable So- 
ciety; Howard C. Lawrence, Lincoln Na- 
tional, Newark; Maurice Linder, Trav- 
elers, Brooklyn; H. L. Regenstein, 
Massachusetts Mutual; Lester A. Rosen, 
Union Central; Louis G. Rude, Mutual 
Benefit, Newark; Henry C. Stockman, 
New England Mutual, and Harold L. 
Taylor, Mutual Life of N. Y. 


Gilman Shows Up Dale Carnegie 

Also present were Charles C. Gilman, 
National Life of Vermont, Boston; Har- 
ry T. Wright, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Chicago; R. U. Redpath, Jr., 
Northwestern Mutual Life, New York, 
and Owen Jacobsen, New England Mu- 
tual, New York. 

Mr. Gilman created considerable 
amusement by telling the members of 
the Million Dollar Round Table of the 
amazement which Boston life insurance 
men felt when, being addressed by Dale 
Carnegie, whose book says that to re- 
member a man’s name is the sweetest 
music there is to the ear of the man 
who is remembered, couldn’t remember 
the name of the president of the Boston 
managers, Manuel Camps, the toastmas- 
ter. On four occasions during a speech 
he called him Van Camp. 

Will Go to Galveston First 

The Million Dollar Round Table has 
been growing in importance and in mem- 
bership; the Colorado sessions last Fall 
were unusually successful. The proba- 
bility is that the 1938 Million Dollar 
Round Table will spend a few days in 
Galveston, Texas, before going to the 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters in Hous- 
ton where the Table will also hold ses- 
sions, 

Mr. Lauer is with the Penn Mutual 
Life in Cincinnati. 


$1,000,000 POLICY WRITTEN 
Insurance of $1,000,000 has been writ- 
ten on Dr. Herbert T. Kalmus, presi- 
dent of the Technicolor Co. He is 56 
years old. 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. 


Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 


Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 
A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Basil S. Walsh 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


Bernard L. Connor 
Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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G. A. Bowles Tells Presidents of 
Human Asset in 3,500,000 Employes 


Pointing to the close cooperation which 
has existed between life insurance execu- 
tives and supervisory authorities in the 
past and urging a continuance of that 
close cooperation in the future, George 
A, Bowles, president of the National As- 
gciation of Insurance Commissioners 
and Superintendent of Virginia, ad- 
dressed the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents in New York City yes- 
terday. Two problems which he pre- 
sented for immediate study are the de- 
jrability of a new mortality table and 
the need for a more uniform treatment 


and analysis of real estate and mortgage’ 


lan investments. A third thought was 
his discussion of “human asscts” in 
which he paid tribute to the recent ad- 
dress of Leroy A. Lincoln, president, 
Metropolitan Life, before the American 
Life Convention. 

Questions now being considered by the 
association of insurance commissioners 
which Superintendent Bowles brought 
before the presidents’ meeting were 


these : : 
New Mortality Table 


“Firs-—I ask your consideration of 
certain aspects of our present mortality 
tables and, in this connection, I raise 
the question of whether or not a new 
table is needed. As I pointed out in my 
address to the Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of the Provinces of Canada a short 
time ago, there has been much confusion 
of thought among laymen over the use of 
the American Experience Mortality Ta- 
ble. Does this indicate that there is a 
need for a new mortality table accurately 
portraying present-day experience upon 
insured lives or can the confusion be 
removed in another way? 

“What is the solution of this very vex- 
atious problem? Frankly, I feel that this 
isa question for experts to determine and 
as president of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, I have ap- 
pointed a special committee of our best 
actuaries to investigate the problem in 
all of its aspects and report to us when 
it has made a thorough investigation. 
This committee has already started lay- 
ing the foundation for its study. Its 
work will touch upon the fundamental 
basis of operation of life insurance com- 
panies in the United States and I feel 
that the results of its deliberations will 
be of great importance to supervisory 
authorities, to insurance companies, to 
policyholders, and to the public. It is, 
therefore, essential that their conclu- 
sions be based on adequate facts and 
data) Their work cannot be properly 
accomplished without the extensive co- 
operation of insurance companies indi- 
vidually and the insurance business as 
a whole. JI earnestly bespeak the co- 
operation of all the companies in this 
undertaking in order that the conclu- 
sions of the committee may be sound 
and may be of value to all interests 
which are concerned with life insurance. 


Uniform Treatment of Investments 


“Second—In view of the fact that a 

‘ubstantial portion of the assets of most 
life insurance companies consists of trust 
eeds and mortgages on real estate, I 
feel that there is a growing need for a 
more uniform treatment and analysis of 
the real estate and mortgage loan in- 
vestments. 

Our organization, as you know, has 
adopted certain regulations for the uni- 
orm valuation of securities and other in- 
‘surance company procedure and it seems 
to me that regulations tending to make 
more uniform the treatment of mortgage 
ans and real estate would be the next 


logical step. To this end, I have ap- 
pointed a special committee to study the 
question and report to our next con- 
vention. 


Human Assets of Companies 


“The third thought that I had intend- 
cd discussing with you very briefly per- 
tains to those assets of our companies 
that do not appear in the balance sheets. 
I refer to the ‘human assets’ or the char- 
acters of the men and women who make 
up our companies. The last few years 
have wrought rapid changes in the con- 
ception and attitude of the public in re- 
gard to the practical application of the 
Golden Rule and I might say much on 
the subject except that one of your 
members, Leroy A. Lincoln, president of 
the Metropolitan Life, has already ex- 














Foster Studio 


GEORGE A. BOWLES 


pressed my views. In an able address 
before the American Life Convention 
some weeks ago in Chicago, entitled ‘As- 
sets, he treated this subject so capably 
and convincingly that I must content 
myself by simply recommending to you 
highly a study of what he had to say. 
I feel that he deserves the congratula- 
tions of the insurance public for his wis- 
dom in the selection of this theme and 
the splendid emphasis he has placed on 
character as the most valuable asset, the 
asset that cannot be purchased with 
money. Pursuing this trend, we might 
profitably consider some thoughts recent- 
ly expressed by a distinguished psychol- 
ogist and former professor of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin on the subject, ‘How 
to Be a Good Employer.’ ... 

“In order that we may have clearly 
before us a true picture of these human 
assets, I quote you from the following 
census of insurance employes taken by 
the Insurance Department of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
in 1932 which came to me a few days 
ago and which I assume will reflect an 
approximate true figure for 1937. In that 
year there were approximately 3,593,000 
neople—employes, agents and their fam- 
ilies—in the United States dependent on 
insurance, a figure comparable with that 
of any other of our great industries ex- 
cept agriculture and railroads. With this 
ereat army of people in this country de- 
pendent upon insurance for a living, we 
should be impressed with our solemn ob- 
ligations, duties and responsibilities as 
msurance executives and supervisory au- 
thorities. I want to assure you that the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners is 100% behind any effort to 
encourage the companies to maintain and 
increase the value of their human assets.” 


Canada Life Manager 





CHANNING DAVIS 


As recently announced in The Eastern 
Underwriter, Channing Davis, former su- 
pervisor for the Canada Life in New 
York City, is now New York City branch 
manager. He entered that position No- 
vember 1 succeeding Fernand E. Gen- 
dron, who resigned after a number of 
successful years in agency management. 
The Canada Life office is located in 110 
William Street, New York City. 





LILLIAN JOSEPH AT ALBANY 

Mrs. Lillian Joseph leading woman 
producer for the Home Life of New 
York, who is connected with her hus- 
band’s agency at 225 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York City, was the 
delegate from the League of Insurance 
Women, New York City, to the recent 
State Convention of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs held at Albany from 
November 8 to 11. Governor Lehman 
of New York was among several promi- 
nent speakers who addressed the con- 
vention. Some emphasis was placed on 
the new book published by the Federa- 
tion, “Making an Art Out of Everyday 
Living”. 





P. W. COOK TALKS ON SELLING 

Paul W. Cook, Chicago general agent 
Mutual Benefit Life, was guest speaker 
at the monthly meeting November 18 
of the Milwaukee Association of Life 
Underwriters. His topic was “Ideas That 
Are Selling Now.” The meeting was an 
open one, and members were invited to 
bring a prospective member as part of a 
plan to bring the 1938 membership to the 
highest point. yet attained. 





MAYNE LECTURES IN ST. LOUIS 


Walter Mayne, St. Louis attorney, 
lectured on what St. Louis life insur- 
ance salesmen should know about Mis- 
souri insurance law November 4, his 
talk being part of the study course pre- 
pared for the sales training course con- 
ducted by the General Agents and Man- 
agers’ Association and the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of St. Louis. The 
five sessions of the sales training course 
will be devoted to technique of the in- 
terview and a special rate is being of- 
fered to older agents for that portion 
of the course. 





LEONORA B. LICHT ANNIVERSARY 


On November 1 Mrs. Leonora B. Licht, 
associate general agent, Martin T. Ford 
agency of the Equitable Society, New 
York City, completed twenty-eight years 
of service with the company. She started 
with the Equitable in November, 1909. 





REMEMBERED BY HIS FRIENDS 
On his eightieth birthday recently, 
Edward Littlejohn, retired employe of 
the Prudential, was remembered by his 
friends in the company. They gave him 
an easy chair and a radio. 


Mortality Committee 
Considers Men’s Table 


ACTUARIES AT BRIEF HEARING 





Committee of National Insurance Com- 
missioners Ass’n Meets to Formulate 
Plan of Procedure 





A suggestion that the special commit- 
tee on Mortality Table appointed by 
Superintendent George A. Bowles, presi- 
dent National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, might do some good in 
securing for companies permission to 


use the American Men’s Table was 
among those brought before a brief open 
meeting held during the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ convention at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on Monday. About twen- 
ty-five or thirty executives from insur- 
ance companies, many of them actuaries, 
attended the hearing before the commit- 
tee went into closed session to formulate 
a program for carrying out its duties. 

A. N. Guertin, actuary, New Jersey 
Insurance Department, chairman of the 
committee, presided at the meeting which 
was attended by all members of the 
committee. Before going into closed 
session Mr. Guertin said that in order 
to accomplish the task it has been asked 
to do, the committee will need essential 
factual information from time to time 
and asked the cooperation of the com- 
panies when called on. 

Other members of the committee are 
Russell O. Hooker, actuary, Connecticut 
department; Charles Hughes, chief of 
audit bureau, New York State depart- 
ment; Lloyd Thomson, actuary, Indiana 
department; F. E. Houston, actuary, 
Washington State department; John §S. 
Thompson, vice-president and mathema- 
tician, Mutual Benefit, and Charles A. 
Taylor, actuary, Life Insurance Co. of 
Virginia, 

Some of Those at Hearing 


At the hearing Chairman Guertin pre- 
sented a letter which he had received 
from Benedict D. Flynn, vice-president 
and actuary, Travelers, expressing the 
interest of non-participating companies 
in the effect which changes in the mor- 
tality table or adoption of a new table 
might have on cash values and other 
features of the life insurance contract 

Ralph Keffer, actuary, Aetna Life, 
present at the meeting said that the 
non-participating companies in Hartford 
were all in accord with Mr. Flynn. He 
said that his company is ready to co- 
operate with the committee and does 
not oppose the proposed investigation 
nor the adoption of a new table if it will 
prove beneficial. 

James R. Herman, assistant actuary, 
Metropolitan Life, commenting on an 
experience table which he had made 
available to the committee based on a 
study of industrial business in the 
Metropolitan, said that geographical dis- 
tribution of business should be con- 
sidered in formulating any new table. 

There was no comment as to whether 
or not the investigation of mortality on 
Industrial business is necessary or might 
prove beneficial. The committee will be 
guided according to its own judgment. 

Horace R. Bassford, actuary, Metro- 
politan Life, gave the committee the ex- 
perience report which he presented bhe- 
fore the Actuarial Society of America 
at the Swampscott meeting. The Amer- 
ican Men’s Table he said has a slightly 
better safetv factor than the American 
Experience Table and might be adjusted 
to fit current day mortality. 

The general opinion seemed to be that 
the particular job of the committee is to 
make such changes as may improve the 
public’s understanding of the business in 
regard to the mortality factor. Discus- 
sion seemed to indicate that adoption of 
a new table would have an effect on val 
uations but little effect on rates. 





CANADIAN APPOINTMENT 
The Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd., 
London, England, has appointed Antoine 
Desmarais manager of its life branch 
at Ploce d’Armes, Montreal. 
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Clocklike Regularity 














One of our policyholders writes, “It seems hardly a year ago 
that I began receiving my monthly income from the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual! It has given me deep satisfaction to know 
that checks would come with clocklike regularity. Yesterday, 
when the latest payment came, bearing with it also interest 
for the year, I was even more grateful for life insurance. [ 


wish more people knew and understood its significance.” 


Massachiselt Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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reign and Alien 
” Carrier Regulation 


NEW YORK CODE OBJECTIVES 





in Which It Is Proposed That 
chere Shall Insure Property In 
Other States 





Regulation of foreign and alien in- 
surers under the proposed revision of 
the New York insurance law was the 
subject of a_paper read_ by Professor 
Edwin Patterson, Columbia Law 
School, Columbia University, and chair- 
man New York Department committee 
on law revision, at the mid-year meet- 
ing of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners in New York 
November 29. This problem, he said, is 
that of making the regulation and super- 
vision of interstate insurance carriers ef- 
fective and practical within the limita- 
tions imposed by our Federal system of 
government. Even if it were possible to 
have enacted in all states a uniform 
statute for the supervision of interstate 
insurance, differences in interpretation 
and administration would still lead te 
conflicts. He continued: 

"Fortunately the differences are for 
the most part not so great as to make 
impossible agreement upon basic require- 
ments. To reconcile these conflicting 
ideas the principle of interstate comity 
must be invoked.” 


Extending Company’s Field 


Respecting local insurers and inter- 
state insurers he observed: “T believe 
there are in every state small coopera- 
tive or assessment companies, many of 
which function reasonably well when 
they confine their operations to a limited 
area. No state can rightfully expect 
that interstate comity requires the rec- 
ognition of these organizations by other 
states. Yet mighty oaks grow from tiny 
acorns. A small local company may be- 
come so successful that it can qualify 
to extend its operations beyond state 
borders. Such a company then becomes 
entitled to recognition as an interstate 
carrier. Qualifications for doing an in- 
terstate business must be more exacting 
than those for doing a local business. 
The transition from one to the other 
should be clearly marked. Only thus 
can conflict and confusion be avoided.” 

As to foreign insurers and alien in- 
surers, Professor Patterson noted the 
requirements of the proposed New York 
law which continue the safeguards that 
have been in use and observed that “No 
safer form of regulation has been de- 
vised.” Under the head of underwriting 
powers he noted that the new revision 
continues the existing New York law on 
separation of life insurance from all 
other kinds except accident and health. 
Separation of casualty and surety on 
one hand and fire and marine on the 
other is also generally recognized. The 
proposed revision makes no change in 
the New York rule that foreign com- 
panies stay on one side of the line or 
the other. The revision does recognize 
overlapping between these two groups of 
companies to a larger extent than here- 
tofore. The revision is so set up that 
further overlapping of powers can be 
recognized easily by amendment to the 
aw. It is not expected that overlapping 
Powers will ever extend to include per- 
sonal injury liability, workmen’s com- 
pensation or surety powers. 

Investment Regulation 

On investments of foreign companies 
the speaker held that the basic objec- 
tives of company supervision is the 
Same today as for some time past, name- 
Y, Safety for the policyholder. Invest- 
ment laws of various states differ in 
many details but less in substance. Dif- 
ferences in detail must be overlooked in 
the licensing of interstate insurers if the 
oing of an interstate business is to be 
made possible. But a state need not im- 
Pose strict investment requirements on 
ts domestic companies and at the same 
time admit foreign companies with lower 
Investment standards. 

.48 to the limits of a state’s jurisdic- 
tion Professor Patterson pointed out that 





Blackstone Studios. 
EDWIN W. PATTERSON 


a state has no power to punish crimes 


committed beyond its borders. It has 
been argued that a state had no power 
to make the licensing of a foreign com- 
pany dependent in part upon acts done 
beyond the borders of the state. In ad- 
mitting an insurer a state.must admit the 
company as a whole, not piecemeal, and 
it may rightfully inquire into the com- 
pany’s investments and operations every- 
where. The injection of legal or con- 
stitutional arguments frequently obscures 
the real issues in interstate wer Poor ener 
Interstate cooperation is within the law 
but it is extra-legal. It operates chiefly 
in the area left for administrative dis- 
cretion. 


Unauthorized Insurance 


Professor Patterson then turned to 
placing of insurance in unauthorized in- 
surers. On this he said that interstate 
cooperation should transcend the letter 
of the law. Every state should assume 
the responsibility of seeing that it does 
not harbor those who are in violation of 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the laws 
of other states. He added: “In the New 
York revision we propose to permit li- 
censed New York insurance brokers to 
place insurance on property or risks lo- 
cated in other states, even though the 
insurer is not licensed in New York. 
This should prove a convenience to New 
York residents. Yet the proposed law 
limits this privilege to cases in which 
either the insurer is licensed in the state 
where the risk is located, or the law of 
that state permits a broker to place such 
insurance in an unauthorized insurer. We 
do not want New York to become a mar- 
ket for bootleg insurance. We want 
New York brokers to respect the laws 
of other states. Whether or not this 
provision is fully adopted, we want you 
to know that the New York Department 
has made this effort to cooperate in 
stamping out the evil of unauthorized 
insurance.” 





DR. JAMES CAMPBELL’S CHANGE 

Dr. James Campbell, who has been 
medical referee in the New York met- 
ropolitan area for the Continental Amer- 
ican Life and the Columbian National 
Life, resigned as of November 30 to 
become medical examiner for the New 
York Life 





COOPERATING WITH C.L.U. 

Prof. John P. Williams, educational 
counselor American College of Life Un- 
derwriters, addressing life underwriters 
at Montgomery, Ala., recently, said that 
the chartered life underwriter movement 
is now spreading in the South. Among 
Southern colleges and universities co- 
operating he listed Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Georgia School of Technology, 
University of Florida, University of Mi- 
ami, Levola University, University of 
North Carolina, University of Tennes- 
see, Southwestern College and Vander- 
bilt University, 


Sanborn Agency Promotes 
Clogston and Blanchard 


In expanding its brokerage service the 
Sanborn agency of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual in Boston has advanced Luman G. 
Clogston and Willard G. Blanchard. Mr. 
Clogston, who has supervised the brok- 
erage department for more than three 
years, has been appointed agency brok- 
erage manager. As a boy he entered 
the insurance business in the local office 
of the Travelers. That was twenty-five 
years ago. He has been a counter as- 
sistant, special agent for a brokerage 
firm, and a broker. He was secretary of 
the Massachusetts Brokers Association 
in 1932 and joined the Sanborn agency 
in 1934. He specializes in brokerage of 
life business. 

Mr. Blanchard will be associated with 
him as brokerage supervisor. He joined 
the Sanborn agency over a year ago as 
assistant in the cashier’s department. He 
is a member of the class of 1936, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and will devote a 
large part of his time to development of 
new accounts and to enrollment of brok- 
ers in the sales course conducted by the 
agency for general insurance men. 





“Temple of Security” For 
San Francisco Exposition 





Above is a sketch of the proposed 
“Temple of Security” planned for the 
1939 Golden Gate Exposition on Treas- 
ure Island in San Francisco Bay. The 
“temple” will be constructed to house 
from forty-five to sixty insurance com- 


pany exhibits. It will contain an audi- 
torium with a seating capacity of 250 
where broadcasts, lectures and motion 
pictures on insurance may be presented. 
It will also have a “guest bureau” and a 
lounge for insurance agents, brokers and 
company Officials with service facilities. 
The guest bureau will be for all those 
visiting the “temple” with special ser- 
vices for policyholders of the companies 
in the display. Large moving murals, 
fifteen feet high, depicting the service 
of fire, life and casualty insurance, will 
be one of the principal features just in- 
side the main entrance. These murals 
will be in three fifty foot panels—one 
for each type of insurance. Those in 
charge of the project, with the assistance 
of the exposition officials, say the “tem- 
ple” will cost approximately $275,000 to 
erect. 





Warner Dinner 


(Carried back from Page 65) 


versity when high burning ratios and 
other factors do undoubtedly have a 
tendency to make Christians of us all.” 
Rate Reduction 12% in Past Few Years 

Returning to the subject of the reduc- 
tion in average insurance rates Mr. 
Warner said: 

Beginning some three or four years ago it 
became generally believed that the decreasing 
loss ratios must necessarily have some recogni- 
tion. That supervising insurance officials gen- 
erally refrained from bringing undue pressure 
to bear for rate reductions entitles them to our 
most sincere thanks and appreciation. 


Mr. Warner declared that the treat- 


ment of rating schedules has proceeded 
in an orderly way. 

“In the past three or four years rate 
reductions throughout the U. S. have 
averaged all of 12%, either in actual re- 
ductions or broadened coverage, and 
this, if values had remained stationary, 
would (and let me stress this) result 
in a decreased insurance cost to policy- 
holders in the U. S. of the formidable 
sum of between $75,000,000 and $100,000,- 
000 per annum,” he said. 

The broadened coverage mentioned by 
Mr. Warner was more particularly ac- 
complished by the adoption of what is 
known as the Supplemental Contract, 
which extends the fire policy to include 
explosion, riot and _ civil commotion, 
windstorm, hail, automobile and _air- 
craft. property damage, and in some 
jurisdictions smudge damage. Dwelling 
house country-wide represents perhaps 
one-third of the total fire premium in- 
come and for these properties the 
hazards can, within a recent period, be 
covered at a reduction of one-third to 
one-half of the former aggregate cost. 
For this Supplemental Cover, brick mer- 
cantile properties can be insured at a 
reduction of approximately 50%, and 
fireproof mercantile properties at a re- 
duction of almost two-thirds of the for- 
mer aggregate rates. 

Mr. Warner said it is most earnestly 
hoped that supervising officials will con- 
tinue to view the position as they have 
in the past, recognizing that these re- 
ductions, most of them voluntary, have 
necessarily had much to do with creat- 
ing the higher expense ratio which all 
companies unfortunately are now ex- 
periencing. He said: 

It must be remembered that no small pro- 
ortion of our disbursements are represented 
e the vast sums that are now expended 
through various avenues in the reduction of loss 
of life and property by fire and other hazards, 
and what is most important the expenditures in 
these directions are largely responsible for the 
improved loss record. All of us would wish 
that the business of fire insurance could be 
conducted with a loss ratio of 15% and an ex- 
pense ratio of 80% rather than an expense ratio 
of 15% and a loss ratio of 80%. 


Praises Agents 

Improvement in relationship between 
capital stock fire insurance and the in- 
suring public were noted by Mr. Warner 
who sees a gradual and most welcome 
change over a period of years. 

“Today as never before an increasing 
mutuality of interest is evident, and this 
is due in no small degree to the co- 
ordination of various activities between 
companies and their local representa- 
tives,” he said. 

“That capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies and the National Association of 
Insurance Agents working together have 
achieved a better understanding is a 
condition which is most gratifying and 
it entitles those who now and in the 
past have guided the fortunes of that 
association to a sincere expression of 
appreciation.” 


The Departments 

Discussing the departments he told of 
the recognition in the business of the 
earnest and conscientious service of the 
commissioners. Continuing he said: 

We want you to believe and we think you do 
believe that with a few exceptions insurance 
companies are conducted upon a high plane 
of business inteerity, and, while our organiza- 
tions are formed for profit, our interests are 
identical with yours, and we regard it as a 
privilege to work with you for the best that 
there is in this business. We want you to feel 
that jointly we may solve the problems which 
individually might be unsolvable; that we can 
approach you and you can approach us with 
the fullest measure of confidence with the 
thought that any suggestions or advice that 
may be forthcoming will be based upon a 
conscientious and unbiased view of the position. 


For U. S.-England Trade Treaty 

Mr. Warner concluded by telling of 
the greater community of interests which 
exists between the United States and 
England, their close relationships in 
many directions. He thought there could 
be no greater achievement of the Roose- 
velt administration than to bring to a 
satisfactory conclusion the negotiations 
which have been progressing during the 
past two years between America and 
England regarding a trade treaty, and 
it is reported that there is every possi- 
bility of a satisfactory agreement being 
reached. 
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THE WILL TO WIN 


Shared in common by quality salesmen and quality prospects, the will to win is 
the primary essential of success. 


In action it contains two elements, equally important. One is a long range plan, 
flexible enough to accept any revision dictated by experience, yet sound enough 
to need no major change in its basic structure. The second element is the prac- 
tical one—persistence in the use of the plan. 


Inefficiency results from attempts to apply both clements without seasoned help. 
Possibly success can be won that way, but the way is hard and long. The in- 
telligent man, starting a career, will look over the field for a long range plan. 


Then he will find some system which will keep him using the plan. He knows 
that he won’t operate at his highest efficiency until he has a mechanical boss 
to break down his work into daily units. 


Such a man is a career man. He is going to spend his whole business life in the 
insurance business. Rightly, he expects the Company he chooses to offer that 
long range plan and the mechanical system which makes it work day by day. 
He will be proud of his business, and of his Company because it exemplifies the 
spirit of life insurance. President Chandler Bullock expressed that spirit in a 
recent talk before a convention of State Mutual’s career men. He said: 


“So long as Nature unclogs, and wisely unclogs, the wheels of Life by Death— 
so long will there be life insurance. It will ever remain the pre-eminent material 
factor in causing those who are left to live to cherish the memory of those who 
have gone. Somehow one cannot help feeling there is something rather trium- 
phant about this undertaking of ours.” 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
: of 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


INCORPORATED 1844 


Over 93 Years a Synonym for Security 
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Entertainment Features 
Life Managers’ Dinner 


MANY ATTEND ANNUAL AFFAIR 





0. Sam Cummings Speaker at Business 

Conference in Afternoon; Several 

on Committees 

An annual affair which has become 
traditional during the week when the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents is meeting in New York City is 
the dinner of the Life Managers Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York. Approxi- 
mately 300 were present at the dinner 
last night in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
including in that number 100 or more 
company officials and guests who are in 
New York City for the several meetings 
being held here this week. Chairman 
of the dinner was H. Arthur Schmidt, 
seneral agent, New England Mutual Life. 
President of the association is Clifford 
L. McMillen, general agent, Northwest- 
ern Mutual. Other officers are Harry 
F. Gray, Connecticut Mutual, vice-presi- 
dent, and Harris L. Wofford, Prudential, 
secretary-treasurer. 

In the afternoon yesterday members of 
the Managers’ Association met in a busi- 
ness conference at the Waldorf at which 
the speaker was O. Sam Cummings, pres- 
ident, National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. Mr. Cummings is general 
agent for the Kansas City Life in the 
State of Texas and in his address, “Plan- 
ning a Year’s Agency Program,” he de- 
scribed some of the methods which he 
has successfully used in his agency for 
predetermining agency business and set- 
ting up objectives. Mr. Cummings’ care- 
ful system of records charting past ex- 
nerience provides a basis for determining 
future goals. 


Floor Show Presented 


The dinner was purely of a social na- 
ture, There were no speeches and the 
program was largely in the hands of the 
entertainment committee which included 
Flias Klein, Travelers: Harold L. Taylor, 
Mutual Life, and Horace H. Wilson, 
Equitable Society. That committee ar- 
ranged for music and a floor show which 
included these features: 

A ten-piece orchestra from the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. conducted by 
William L. Wirges, director of orches- 
trations for NBC; Phil Silvers, master 
of ceremonies for film and radio; Joie 
Nash, radio tenor; Buddy and Judy AI- 
len, dance team; the Nathan Brothers, 
who presented acrobatics in music; Carol 
Weyman with a group of popular songs, 
and two show girls, Gloria Reed and 
Ann Southern. 

On the reception committee to mect 
the many guests, company executives, 
officials from state insurance depart- 
ments and visiting general agents were 
Harry Gardiner, John Hancock; Walter 
E. Barton, Union Central; Clancy D. 
Connell, Provident Mutual, and Ben S. 
Hyde, Penn Mutual. 

K. A. Luther of the Aetna Life was 
vice-chairman of the committee in 
charge. Its members included besides 
those already named Lloyd Patterson, 
Massachusetts Mutual; John A. McNul- 
ty, Prudential: Stuart D. Warner, New 
England; E. W, Allen, New England; 
T. M. Riehle, Equitable Society; Gerald 
A. Eubank, Prudential; John M. Fraser, 
Connecticut Mutual; Max J. Hancel, 
Continental American; Julian S. Myrick, 
Mutual Life; Philip B. Holmes, Con- 
necticut General; William G. Fitting, 
Equitable Society; Mr. Gray and Mr. 
Wofford. ‘ 





BANKERS LIFE HONORS HUSTON 

Dr. Ross Huston, vice-president and 
medical director Bankers Life of Iowa, 
was honored by the field force with an 
October production of $5,790,316 of new 
Paid insurance. This is a gain of 16% 
over October, 1936, and the biggest Oc- 
tober business since 1931. The 1937 pro- 
duction for the first ten months was 
more than $54,000,000, a gain of 17% 
Over the corresponding period of 1936, 
and almost equal to the total for the en- 
tre year 1936. 





DOROTHY DAVIS MARRIES 





Daughter of Grover D. Davis and Niece 
of Late Frank H. Davis, Vice-Presi- 
dent Penn Mutual Life 

Dorothy Louise Davis, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Grover Douglas Davis and 
niece of the late Frank H. Davis, vice- 
president of Penn Mutual Life, married 
Harry Nye Lucas, Jr., Thanksgiving night 
in Philadelphia. Ceremony was in chapel 
of First Unitarian Church, following 
which there was a reception in the Wel- 
lington Hotel. Many executives of Penn 
Mutual attended the wedding and recep- 
tion, 

Mrs. Lucas is a graduate of University 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Lucas is with 
Westinghouse in Pittsburgh. 





BOSTON PLANS LADIES’ NIGHT 





Life Underwriters Association to Hold 
Annual Election and Hear 
Roger B, Hull Speak 
The December 16 session of the Bos- 
ton Life Underwriters Association will 
be the annual meeting featuring a ladies’ 
night with George Paul Smith, manager 
Commonwealth branch, New York Life, 
chairman of the program committee. 
President Camps has announced as the 
guest speaker Roger B. Hull, New York, 
managing director National Association, 
who will take for his topic “Life Insur- 

ance Speaks for Itself.” 

Entertainment will be provided and 
dancing, with a smart orchestra, has been 
arranged. The business session, with 
election of officers, will precede the 
dinner. Clarence W. Wyatt. John Han- 
cock, heads the nominating committee. 


INCE INSURED FOR $250,000 

Mrs, Helen Ince, widow of Ralph W. 
Ince, Hollywood and London film di- 
rector who was killed in an automo- 
bile accident in London last year, has 
received letters of administration. 

The estate consists chiefly of £50,000 
($250,000) in insurance policies, one of 
which is registered in London. 


Liens Reduced 


A $1,000,000 reduction in the existing 
liens against certain of the old Missouri 
State Life policies effective on Decem- 
ber 31, has been announced by Walter 
W. Head, president of the General 
American Life. 

“It is expected the sum available at 
the end of this year will be about 714% 
of the principal of the liens now out- 
standing,” President Head said, “and 
will be equal to $5 per $100 of the 
initial lien on these policies, which was 
established by the State Insurance De- 
partment in 1933.” 

Since 1933, including the reduction to 
be made this year, the total cut on the 
original liens has been $37 per $100. 








A. F. HAAS AGENCY LUNCHEON 





Agents Lay Plans to Qualify for Con- 
vention in San Francisco; Heine- 
man Draws Chart 

At a luncheon meeting held November 
17 members of the A. F. Haas agency, 
Mutual Life, Pittsburgh, laid plans to 
qualify the greatest number of dele- 
gates of any agency in the company for 
the San Francisco convention in June, 
1938. At the Chicago meeting the Haas 
agency was second in number of dele- 
gates. 

A. Heineman, a member of the 
agency who is also an artist, has com- 
pleted a chart for the agency which 
marks the progress of agents toward the 
convention. Atmosphere of the luncheon 
was built around the trip to the West 
Coast. 


GIVE PLAY IN CHATTANOOGA 

More than fifty persons attended the 
monthly meeting of the Chattanooga As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters recent- 
ly. Bart Leiper, publicity director Prov- 
ident Life & Accident, and Dr. Charles 
Rk. Henry, its medical director, gave a 
one act play. 


General Agent at St. Paul 





JOSEPH A. DIEFENBACH 


As recently announced in The East- 
ern Underwriter, the Connecticut Mutual 
has appointed Joseph A. Diefenbach as 
general agent at St. Paul, headquarters 
for southern Minnesota. Mr. Diefenbach 
has been in the business twenty-six years 
and was formerly with the company’s 
Milwaukee office. He has done mana- 
gerial work in Illinois, Missouri, [owa 
and Wisconsin. 





CHINESE FATHER PASSES BUCK 





Refuses Politely to Determine Whether 
Son Should Buy Twenty-Year 
Endowment Policy 
George Lomas, manager Canada Life’s 
Alberta branch at Calgary, talked with 
a young Chinese about the advantages 
of an endowment policy. The young man 
liked the idea, but thought Mr. Lomas 
should write his father explaining the 
plan and see what he thought about it. 
This Mr. Lomas did and we reproduce 
here the exact letter received from the 

prospect’s father. 

“Dear Sir: 

your letter recent today, which con- 
cren about the boy for himis to oblige 
you on his policy in the 20 Year en- 
dowment, so your to request me to 
decide the motter, in cacse he is not 
the right age, but this up to him, if 
he get the money to meet the pay- 
ment, but I am afraid he not able to 
pay up the Policy on the second pay- 
ment, If he like to have the policy, 
for him to make up his own mind but 
whatever too young to think about the 
hence forth payment and that; how- 
ever, you have talk over to him about 
the payment to meet, will thank you 
for this advance message, with kindly, 
favor hoping yours all well. 

am; Your appreciate,” 


Making Ambitious Plans 
For New Jersey Meeting 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey is making every 
effort to have O. Sam Cummings, presi- 
dent National Association, as the guest 
speaker at the January meeting. It is 
proposed to have a dinner-meeting at- 
tended by members and their wives, also 
home office officials. It is planned to 
make the event a particularly attractive 
one. 








OKLAHOMA SALES CONGRESS 

Ferrel M. Bean, general agent for the 
John Hancock Life, was appointed chair- 
man of the general committee in charge 
of the annual sales congress, January 28, 
to be staged by the Oklahoma Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. Miss Pearle 


Easley is in charge of the essay contest. 





GROUP 
REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


Eastern Company writing all 
forms of Group requires ser- 
vices experienced Group Sales- 
men. 


In replying give age, education, 


business experience, Group 
record and other information 


applicant considers pertinent. 
Our own men know of this Ad. 


Replies treated in confidence. 


Box 1311, The Eastern Under- 
writer, 94 Fulton St., New York. 











INDIAN HAZARD NOT COVERED 





Old Life Policy Issued in Michigan 
Shows Many Now Obsolete Re- 
strictions Upon Assured 
What may be the oldest life policy 
in force in Michigan and one of the 
oldest in the United States came to light 
a few days ago when Darius Steward of 
Port Huron died at age 90. The con- 
tract was issued in 1871 by the Mutual 
Life of New York and was taken by 
Steward to secure a loan which helped 
finance completion of his studies at 
Dartmouth from which he was gradu- 

ated. 

The contract was void if the insured 
were killed by Indians, or if he wan- 
dered north of a line running cast and 
west of Winnipeg or south of the 
Mason-Dixon line, the latter provision 
having been inserted because of the ex- 
treme unpopularity of northerners in 
the South at that time; or if the insured 
took a sea voyage, worked on or man- 
aged a steam engine, engaged in blast- 
ing, mining, submarine operations, pro- 
duction of explosive or inflammable sub- 
stances, or worked on the sea or in an 
inlet, river, lake, or railroad, or entered 
military or naval service, committed 
suicide, died in a duel, or engaged in re- 
bellion against the government. 





INSURANCE HELPS CREDIT 





Linwood Butterworth Talks in Richmond 
On Life Policies as Stabilizers 
For Business 

Importance and relation of life insur- 
ance to credit was discussed by Linwood 
Butterworth of Davis & Butterworth 
general agents at Richmond, Va., f 
the New England Mutual Life, at th« 
November meeting of the Richmond As- 
sociation of Credit Men. He showed 
how life insurance stabilizes the credit 
of a firm in the event of death of any 
of its officers. He also showed how lifc 
insurance stabilizes credit by using it 
for the reserve account during the lives 
of officers. Ordinarily, he said, the 
human life value or brain power of an 
organization contributes on a conserva- 
tive basis approximately 80% of the net 
profits. Yet this asset is exposed to 
death, the most permanent and devastat- 
ing hazard. 





CANADA LIFE GOES THEATRICAL 

A group of amateur actors in the head 
office of the Canada Life are presenting 
the musical comedy “Follow Thru” at 
the Victoria theatre in Toronto Novem- 
ber 27. Production has a cast of forty- 
five. 
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OLDEST CHARTERED LIFE INSURANCE 


Here is a picture of the interior of the 
New England Mutual’s modest first 
office on State Street, Boston, a cen- 
tury ago. 

Judge Willard Phillips, Founder 
and First President, is signing the first 
policy issued by the Company. He sits 
in the presence of Jonathan Amory, 





mul 


secretary, and of James Savage, a di- 


Th 


rector, who was also Founder of the 
“Provident Institution for Savings in 
the Town of Boston” (1816). Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Savage is buying this 
first policy on the life of his son, James 
Savage, Pa age 12, about as early 
an tllustration of the Father-and-Son 
Insurance idea as there could be! 

Through the windnw, the east end 
of the Old State House, built in 1748, 
the seat of the Royal 
Government of the Province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony. 








can be seen, 


Immediately outside the window 1s 
the actual scene of the Boston Massa- 
cre, in which the first patriot blood was 
drawn in what became the War of In- 
dependence from the Alother Country. 


New EnGitanp MuTuAL 
enjoys the unique distinc- 
tion of having its Insur- 
ance in Force today greater 
by 31% than on January 
I, 1929. 





EW KNGLAND MuTuAL 
Life Insurance Company of BOSTON 


GrorGe WILLARD Smith, President 


——_—_—— 
FIRST MUTUAL — 1835 


COMPANY IN AMERICA — THE 
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Film ‘Make Way For 
Tomorrow’ to Be Given 


IN MONTCLAIR, N. J, DECEMBER 6 


Sponsored by Joint Committee of Mt. Y. 
and New Jersey Associations; Ww. 
H. King Chairman; Objectives 
In keeping with the increasing interest 
heinf evidenced by the American peo- 
ple in the problem of old age security 
the Paramount “Make Way for 
will be featured at the 
Montclair, 


Decem- 


film, 
Tomorrow, 


Theatre, Upper 


Bellevuc 
Vendav afternoon and even'ne, 


Matar Studi 


KING 


WHEELER H 


ber 6. This based on the book 

“Years Are So Long” by Josephine Law- 
rence of Newark, N. J., has been given 
favorabie reviews and has a cast headed 
by Victor Moore, Beulah Bondi and 
Fay Bainter. 

The program is being sponsored by 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City and the Life Under- 
writers Association of Northern New 
Jersey. Members of these associations 
ho reside in Montclair and vicinity 
make up the committee, which is headed 
by Wheeler H. King, New England 
Mutual, and includes Robert C, Ander- 
son, State Mutual; M. Warren Benton, 
Equitable Society; Louis A. Cerf, Jr., 
Fidelity Mutual; John O. Cole, head of 
his own brokerage concern; P. Raymond 


film, 


Garrison, Prudential; William Holds- 
worth, Mutual Life; Howard C. Law- 
rence, Lincoln National; C. Earl Lake, 


New York Life: George W. Sloan, Lib- 


by & Co.: Gustav C. Wuerth, North- 
western Mutual, and Arthur V. Young- 
an, Mutual Benefit, president of the 
New York Association 


Harris L. Wofford, Prudential, New 
York City, is manager of the general 
committee, Life Underwriters Association 
of New York City, which has this work 


in chare< 
Offers Prize for Best Review 


An interesting feature of the “Make 
Way for Tomorrow” showing is that 
the committee is planning to offer a 
prize of $50 for the best review. This 
will give an opportunity to anyone at- 
tending the performance to become an 
amateur movie critic. A suggestion has 
also been made that various local or- 
ganizations such as college, women’s and 
men’s club might be interested in having 
some of their members compete for this 
ize, which, if won, would be devoted 
to scholarship or charitable purposes 

A committee of five prominent Mont 
clair people, who will be announceac next 
werk, will be the judges in this contest. 
Josephine Lawrence will be one of them 
On the same program with “Make 
Way for Tomorrow” will be Marlene 


Dietrich’s latest picture, “Angel.” 





DINNER TO FRED S. GOLDSTANDT 
More Than 100 Life Men at Testimonial 
Event; Lawrence E. Simon Toast- 
master; Some Who Attended 

\s a tribute to position in communal 
causes, such as Jewish philanthropic so- 
cieties, a dinner was given to Fred S. 
Goldstandt, general agent Equitable So- 
ciety, New York City, one night last 
week, More than a hundred life insur- 
ance men were present, including Theo- 
dore M. Riehle, who made one of the 
principal speeches of evening; R. H. 
Keffer, Gerald A. Eubank, Harry Gardi- 
ner, John M. Fraser, Willard Regan, 
Julius Ejisendrath, Harris L. Wofford, 
\. A. and N. A. Harris, George A. Ked- 
erich, William J. Dunsmore, Sam S 
Wolfson, Shepherd Homans, Matthew 
I. Lauer, Meyer Goldstein, P. F. Hodges, 
Jerome Siegel, Gustav G. Gottlieb. Jo- 


seph Davis, Maurice Linder and Sam- 
uel Rosan. 

Lawrence E. Simon, general agent 
Massachusetts Mutual, was chairman. 


\idine in arranging the dinner were Isa- 
dore Freid, New England Mutual; Jack 
Warshauer, Guardian Life; Abe Bleet- 
stein. Equitable Society. 





FINE BOSTON MEETING PLANS 
Chartered Life Cisdaneniness to Have 
Dinner and See Color Pictures 


Taken by Members 


The December meeting of Boston 
Chapter Chartered Life Underwriters 
will be a ladies’ night at the Boston 


City Club December 6. President Cor- 
inne V. Loomis. manager women’s divi- 


sion Paul F. Clark agency. will preside 
at the dinner. which will be preceded 
by an informal cocktail party \ pro- 


gram of direct color movies will be pre- 
sented by President Loomis of her trip 
to Yucatan and the West Indies, and 
S_ TD. (Cy) Weissman, Equ't>ble Society, 
will show his color pictures from Guatc- 
mala and Mexico. 

Paul F. Clark, who was to have given 
the third movie in color on a North 
Capes cruise, will be in Balt'more thet 
evening, when, with Mrs. Clark, he will 
attend their debutante daughter, Miss 
Jean Q. Clark’s, presentation at the 
Bachelors’ Cotillon by her uncle, Ernest 
Clark, a John Hancock general agent in 
that city and a prominent figure in the 
American College of Life Underwriter: 
since its founding. 


F. H. Ecker 


(Continued from Page 1) 
vers, The law firm had its offices in 
the same building as the Metropolitan 
Life and was counsel for the company. 
\ member of its staff was Haley Fiske 
President of the Metropolitan was Jo- 
senh Fairchild Knapp. 

Deciding that greater opportunity 
would be found with the Metropolitan. 
he applied to Mr. Knapp for employ- 
ment and got it. He started in as an 
office boy, working long hours, first sa!- 
arv $4 a week. Availing himself of th 
opnortunity to observe the onerations of 
1 life insurance company, in time h 
hod familiarized himself with the m°- 
chinerv for handling a policy from the 
time the application was received at the 
home office until the claim was paid. 

With an inclination toward the ac- 
counting department, he was masterin 
the job of bookkeeper when his industry 
attracted the attention of the manager of 
the corhpanv’s real estate section, and his 
next promotion was assistant to the man- 
ager. He began to read law relating to 
real estate and ended with a complet: 
course of real estate law. Here he made 
an intensive study of real estate and 
the principles applicable to real estate 
value, and was frequently sent to inspect 
properties on which loans were being 
considered. 

Rehabilitated Run-Down Tenements 

The depression of 1893 gave Mr. Ecker 
his first outstanding opportunity to prove 
himself to his employers. During that 
period. the Metropolitan acquired con- 
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FREDERICK H. ECKER 


siderable real estate through foreclosure, 
and the prospects for disposing of it 
seemed none too bright. The young as- 
sistant applied himself particularly to the 
problem of several run-down and sparse- 
lv tenanted apartment properties in 
3rooklyn, and worked out a plan for 
their complete rehabilitation at small 
expense. Soon the buildings were filled 
with tenants and, with the properties 
on an income-producing basis, he had 
little trouble in disposing of them. 

As a result of this accomplishment, 
when a bond and mortgage division was 
organized a short time later to handle 
all of the company’s real estate trans- 
actions, Mr. Ecker, then still in his twen- 
ties, was placed at its head. Thereafter 
he had immediate charge of all loans on 
real estate, and so sound did his judg- 
ment prove and so completely did he 
keep abreast of the changing methods 
of construction and the shifting of popu- 
lation centers that he became a recog- 
nized authority on New York City real 
estate. 

Late in 1905 the Metropolitan estab- 
lished the office of comptroller and Mr. 
Ecker was its first incumbent. By the 
following year the financial side of the 
company had grown to such an extent 
that a treasurer was necessary. Previ- 
ously, the president and the cashier had 
been able to handle the finances. But 
the $2,000,000 of assets the company had 
when he joined it had become $176 000,- 
000. Mr. Ecker had become familiar 
with the work, and the comptroller of 
a year was appointed fhe first treasurer 
of the Metropolitan. 


Chief Financial Officer at Age 40 


Thus, at 40, the office boy of twenty- 
five vears before became the chief financial 
officer of a large and expanding life insur- 
ance company. He was immediately re- 
sponsible for the financial progress of the 
company. During later years he was fre- 
quently called on to supervise the average 
daily investment of a greater amount than 
the total assets of the company at the time 
he entered its When he _ took 
office as treasurer, the Metropolitan was a 
stock company with assets of $176,429,000, 
capital and surplus of $16,229,480, and an 
income of about $70,000,000 a vear. At 
the end of 1936, the assets had grown to 
$4,494,701,772, the increase in manv years 
having been, in itself, more than the total 
assets in 1906. Though mutualized, with 
all stock retired, the companv’s surplus 
and voluntary reserves stood at $326.422,667 
in December 31 last, while the income 
had increased to $988,220,677. Since its 
organization, the company has declared 
dividends and bonuses to policyholders to- 
taling $1,215,622,320. 

Mr. Ecker was elected a director in 1909 
Joseph Fairchild Knapp died and was 
succeeded by John Rogers Hegeman, who 
drafted Haley Fiske from the law office 
to serve with him as vice-president. When 
Mr. Hegeman died in 1919, Mr. Fiske be- 


emnk Vv. 





came president, and Mr. Ecker was elected 
to the vice-presidency. Mr. Fiske’s death 
occurred in March, 1929, and on March 
26, of that year, Mr. Ecker was elected 
president. In March, 1936, the office of 
the chairman of the Board was established 
and Mr. Ecker was advanced from the 
presidency, Leroy A. Lincoln, who had 
been vice-president, being elected to succeed 
him. 


Recognition in World Outside of 
Insurance 


His position has naturally brought Mr 
Ecker corresponding recognition in the 
financial world. He has long been widely 
consulted on investment matters. His di- 
rectorates include Chase National Bank 
and’ Western Union Telegraph Co. He is 
first vice-president and trustee, Union 
Dime Savings Bank; president and trus- 
tee, Provident Loan Society of New 
York, and trustee, Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York. 

3esides specializing in real estate and 
banking, Mr. Ecker found it necessary to 
learn railroading from the financial end. 
since the Metropolitan has substantial in 
vestments in rail securities. To make his 
education in this subject complete he stud- 
ied thoroughly operating, maintenance, re- 
placement, etc. In this field he is a director 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad, Cincinnati, Indianapolis 


& Western Railroad, and Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co. 
President Hoover called upon him to 


serve as chairman of the planning commit- 
tee of the National Conference on Honx 
Building and Home Ownership, and he 
was named by President Roosevelt, whilk 
Governor of New York State, on the Ad 
visory State Commission on Rural Homes, 
and appointed to the Saratoga Springs 
Commission of the State of New York. 

He is a trustee of the Fifth Aven 
Presbyterian Church and the Good Samar- 
itan Dispensary, a member of the executive 
committee of the Charity Organization 
Society, director of the Welfare Council 
of New York City. and the New Yor 
World’s Fair 1939, Inc., trustee of United 
Hospital Fund, a director of American 
Arbitration Association, and a councillor 


of National Industrial Conference Board 


Past President Chamber of Commerce 


He is a past president of Chamber 
(‘ommerce of the State of New York: a 
Mirector of Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, and a director and treas 
srer of More Game Birds in America. 
Inc. Also, he is a member of the 
3usiness Historical Society, International 
Federation for Housing and Town Plan- 
ning, National Institute of Social Sciences, 
Academy of Political Science, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
National Economic League, Real Estat 
Board of New York, Metropolitan Museun 
of Art, American Museum of Natural 
History, Merchants Association, a Fellow 
of the Insurance Institute of America, and 
honorary vice-president of the Museum of 
the City of New York 

His clubs include the Metropolitan, 
Union League, Yeamans Hall, The Links, 
Recess, Manhattan and The Pilgrims 
He is a golfer of ability, being president 


of Blind Brook Club and a member 


several others, as well as the National 
Golf Links of America, a governor of 
the United States Seniors Golf Ass 


ciation, and a member of the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee of the U. S 
Golf Association. He is a 32nd degree 
Mason and a Noble of the Mystic Shrine 

In 1800 Mr. Ecker married Henrietta 
Worrall Harris, who died in 1931. He 
has two children—a daughter, Ethel H 
(Mrs. Heisler Harrington), a graduate 
of Vassar, who lives in Greenwich, Conn., 
and a son, Frederic Worrall Ecker of 
New York City, who was graduated from 
Harvard University and who was award- 
ed the D.S.C. and the Croix de Guerre 
for bravery in action during the World 
War. 

In April, 1932, Mr. Ecker married Mrs 
Edith Dally Stafford, daughter of Dr 
and Mrs. Philippe Dally of Paris. They 
make their home at 660 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 
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“1 WANT BILLY TO BE 
A LIFE INSURANCE MAN 
... JUST LIKE HIS DAD!” 





“Both my husband and I are proud of his work. He has 


been responsible for keeping families together . . . send- 
ing children through college . . . helping people grow 
old gracefully. 


“And he has helped free our minds from worry. Bill, 
Senior, practices what he preaches. Our future is secure. 
“Some folks call my kusband ‘The GUARDIAN 
Man.’ He is, too! That’s why I want Billy to be a life 


insurance man .. . just like his dad! 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY PS 
A MUTUAL COMPANY «+ ESTABLISHED 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 77 YEARS 








‘te GUARDIAN LIFE extends congratula- 
tions to the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. on the occasion of its 31st 
Annual Convention . . . and on the theme 
of its meeting— 


“THE RESPONSE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE TO 
AMERICAN NEEDS” 


One of the ways in which Life Insurance 
is responding to American needs . . . and 
one possibly not well known to the public 

is through continuous refining of 
Agency methods. Due to more careful 
selection of new men, improved training, 
better supervision . . . today’s Life Insur- 
ance salesmen are qualified to render a 
superior type of service. Where yesterday 
such service was the exception . . . today, 


it is the rule. 


The advertisement reproduced on this page 
is one of a series of Guardian Life 


national advertisements. 
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1937 New Life Writings 
Pacific Mut. $25,000,000 


LEDGER ASSETS OVER $21,000,000 








Termination of Policies for Year Ending 
July 31, 1937, Normal, Says 
President Kemp 





President A. N. Kemp of the Pacific 
Mutual Life furnishes some facts re- 
garding the progress being made by the 
Pacific Mutual Life. Extracts from a 
letter he wrote, dated November 2, fol- 


low: 


Indications are that the $25,000,000 es- 





this company are at the rate of 5.1% 
annually, whereas the average established 
by the same twenty-eight major compa- 
nies for the year 1936 was 4.9%. 


Assets 


The ledger assets since the date of 
reorganization have grown approximately 
$3,300,000—from $218,000,000 to over $221,- 
000,000. 

The increase in surplus between July 
22, 1936, and June 30, 1937, in the par- 
ticipating department was approximately 
$900,000; and in the corporate depart- 
ments the surplus increase amounted to 
about $1,250,000. 

It is also important to note that a 
most loyal and efficient organization— 





A. N. Kemp, president of Pacific Mutual Life, is digging out from under the 
avalanche of applications that swamped his desk as agents of his company through- 
out the country brought their annual six weeks contest to a close with a two-day 


testimonial drive in his honor, yielding $4,000,000 in new business. 


Their aggregate 


production for the entire contest exceeded $16,000,000. 


timate of new life insurance written and 
paid for this year will be readily met. 
In September, 1937, $17,447,130 was paid 
for, and for October the applied for life 
insurance amounted to $4,163,000. Equal- 
ly significant is the fact that during the 
first nine months of 1937 more than 
25,000 individual applications for insur- 
ance have been received. 

_ Lapsation and surrenders will be found 
in very satisfactory condition. Termina- 
tion of policies through surrender and 
lapse between July 22, 1936, the date of 
reorganization, and July 31, 1937, was 
6.58%. As a comparison, the average 
of twenty-eight leading life insurance 
companies for the past five years is 
763%. Based on the rate of lapsation 
established for the quarter—July 1 to 
September 30, this year—lapsations for 





BANKERS LIFE MEETING 





Managers and Supervisors Hold Annual 
Session at Home Office; Some New 
Appointees 
The annual meeting of all supervisors 
and managers of the Bankers Life of 
lowa was held at the home office on No- 
vember 16 and 17. Review of a success- 
tul 1937 and promising prevues of 1938 
were a part of the program. Seminar 
discussions on recruiting and training 
problems were led by these agency man- 
agers: R. E. Shay, Minneapolis; W. A. 
Fraser, Lincoln, Neb.; F. C. Wigginton, 
Pittsburgh; G. D. Curry, Mankato; H. 
H. Sauers, Seattle; W. A. Scroggs, Den- 

ver, and C. W. Tomlinson, Madison. 
Another feature of the meeting was 
the introduction by Vice-President W. 
Jaeger of seven recently-appointed 
Bankers Life managers: A. Allen, 
foria; T. J. Curtin, Syracuse; Troy N. 
hitehurst, Fort Worth; C. O. Falken- 
eimer, New York; F. H. Dickinson, 
Buffalo; E. H. Blair, Nashville, and M. 
Link, Oregon. 





both in the home office and in the agency 
force—has been preserved and is func- 
tioning effectively. 


Comments by President Kemp 


“It would appear evident from the 
above that with the curing of the un- 
fortunate non-can situation the company 
is now in a very healthy condition and 
with good indications of a continuance 
thereof,” said President Kemp. 

“Based on the findings of the insur- 
ance departments of six states, follow- 
ing their regular triennial examination, 
reorganization of Pacific Mutual Life 
fell on the shoulders of the Insurance 
Commissioner of California. The reor- 
ganization was approved by these com- 
missioners and permits to operate were 
promptly issued by thirty-eight states to 
the new company thereby enabling it to 
proceed on its uninterrupted and_ suc- 
cessful course.” 


BIG CHICAGO DAY PROGRAM 





Life Underwriters Association Has Gal- 
axy of Speakers on Many Subjects, 
Also Playlet 

Annual Chicago Day of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters will - 
held at Hotel Sherman December 10, as 
was announced in last week’s The East- 
ern Underwriter. John H. Sherman, 
manager W. A. Alexander & Co., is 
chairman, He has obtained the follow- 
ing cast for an elaborate program: E. 
B. Thurman, general agent New Eng- 
land Mutual; Harry G. Walter, agency 
supervisor Penn Mutual; Donald A. 
Nash, Fidelity Mutual; Raymond W. 
Frank, State Mutual; Berrien Tarrant, 
branch manager Canada Life; Louis 
Behr, Equitable Society; J. S. Braunig, 
assistant general agent Massachusetts 
Mutual; A. W. Ormiston, Travelers; L. 
Mortimer Buckley, supervisor Provident 
Mutual; J. H. Sherman, who will be 
interlocutor. 

Respective subjects will be “Selling 
the Business,” “Uncovering Needs,” “Re- 
tirement Income Sales Presentation,” 
“The Programming Approach,” “Pros- 
pecting,” “Programming—Estate Conser- 
vation,” “Securing the Interview,” “Busi- 
ness Insurance” and “The Agency Nui- 
sance” (humorous). Olivia Orth, insur- 
ance dramatist, wife of Edwin S. Hew- 
itt, agency supervisor Connecticut Mu- 
tual, has coordinated the wealth of ma- 
terial submitted by members of the cast. 
She is directing the playlet which de- 
picts an agency head selling a new re- 
cruit on the business. John W. Agent, 
impersonated by Louis Behr, comes back 
with a talk on “Programming and Estate 
Conservation.” 


BANKERS LIFE SENDS TURKEYS 


Thirty-one live turkeys were shipped 
to agents of the Illinois Bankers Life 
as awards in the company’s annual 
Thanksgiving production contest. This 
was an increase of seven over a similar 
contest last year, and ten over two years 
ago. Apportionment by states was IIli- 
nois 14, Indiana 3, Iowa 1, Kansas 1, 
Maryland 1, Missouri 4, Nebraska 2, 
North Carolina 2, Ohio 2, Virginia 1. 
Another turkey contest for Christmas 
is announced. 


JOHN JAMISON SPEAKER 
The General Agents & Life Managers 
Association of Boston will hold its next 
meeting December 7. John Jamison of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau will speak on “Selective Recruit- 
ing.” 


VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE 

Thomas W. Thach, general agent, 
Oklahoma City, for the Mutual Benefit 
and president of the Oklahoma Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, will leave 
early in January for the home office at 
Newark, N. J., where he will remain for 
several weeks working in the educational 
division. During his absence, Stewart E. 
Meyers of the Home Life and associa- 
tion vice-president, will act as steersman 
for all association activities. 














FOREIGNERS 


native land. 


101 Fifth Ave. 





SOJOURNING HERE 


Are excellent life insurance prospects, especially when 
you tell them about the continuing service of this 87- 
year-old Company. Policies issued, if desired, in any 
one of the major, stable currencies and service main- 
tained after the insured has resumed residence in his 


Write in for NEW HORIZONS, booklet explaining our 
unique world-wide service. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCECO. 
In The City of New York 


Steadfast—Since 1850 


New York, N. Y. 











Circuit Court Finds ‘ 
For Co. in Kansas Case 


STATE COUR IS REVERSED 


Decision Holds Heat Stroke Not Caused 
by Accidental Means; Follows 
Landress Case 








In an action on an accident policy cov- 
ering loss of life “caused directly and 
independently of all other causes by vio- 
lent and accidental means,” and exclud- 
ing accident, injury or death caused 
wholly or partly by disease or bodily 
infirmity, it was alleged that insured had 
no disease, but was stricken with heat 
stroke, in a manner detailed in the peti- 
tion, concluding that “the breaking down 
of the cells and tissues constituting the 
heart regulatory center of the brain, as 
above alleged, directly and independently 
of all other causes,” caused the bodily 
injuries resulting in the insured’s death 
two hours after he, was stricken. 

Reversing judgment for plaintiff in the 
Federal District Court for Kansas, the 
Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals, Metro- 
politan Life v. Bukata, 92 F. (2d) 1, said 
that the petition did not allege that in- 
sured unexpectedly, unintentionally, or 
due to unforeseen and unanticipated cir- 
cumstances, exposed himself to unusual 
heat; or that the exposure that brought 
on the heat stroke was not voluntary. 
The claim of accident rested on the bare 
allegation that insured suffered a heat 
stroke and died as the proximate result 
of the effects thereof which ensued in 
natural and orderly sequence 

The court followed its own decision in 
Sentinel Life v. Blackmer, 77 F. (2d) 
347, where it said: 


Divides Policies in Two Classes 


“Policies of accident insurance may be 
divided generally into two classes: (1) 
those that insure against accidental re- 
sult, and (2) those that insure against 
the result of an accidental cause. There 
is a well recognized distinction between 
these two classes. To come within the 
coverage of the second class, the means 
or cause must be accidental, while to 
come within the coverage of the first 
class it is sufficient if the result or ef- 
fect is accidental.” 

It also followed Landress v. Phoenix 
Mutual Life, 291 U. S. 491, holding to 
the same effect, and on the authority of 
these and other cited cases held that 
“sun stroke or heat stroke when it is 
caused by voluntary exposure to the 
sun’s rays or to artificial heat and not 
by unexpected, unanticipated, or unin- 
tentional exposure thereto is not caused 
by accidental means.” 

It refused to follow the contrary de- 
cision of the Kansas Supreme Court in 
the recent case of Bukata v. Metropolitan 
Life, 145 Kan. 858, 67 P. (2d) 607, where 
the policy insured against death “ef- 
fected solely through external, violent 
and accidental means.” The Kansas court 
declined to recognize the distinction be- 
tween the two classes of policies, and 
followed the dissenting opinion in the 
Landress case. 

The policy here involved was issued 
long before the Kansas decision. 


Frederick White Honored 
At Minneapolis Luncheon 


Sixty Minneapolis and St. Paul repre- 
sentatives of the White & Odell agency, 
Minnesota state managers, Northwestern 
National Life gathered in Minneapolis 
November 15 at a birthday luncheon hon- 
oring Frederick White, one of the found- 
ers of the agency which is now one of 
the largest in the country, having well 
over $100,000,000 in force and doing an 
annual volume of new business of 
$13,500,000. In January the agency will 
begin its thirtieth year. 








ST. LOUIS UNDERWRITERS MEET 

J. G. Weill, special agent, Mutual Ben- 
efit, Owensboro, Ky., addressed the St 
Louis Association of Life Underwriters 
last week on consecutive weekly pro- 
duction. 
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44000 Leads 


Various direct mail plans operated by The Connecticut 
Mutual have, in the first ten months of this year, 
brought 44,000 leads to its representatives. 
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Insurance Libraries Used As 


Over a period of many years the Sun 

Life Assurance Company of Canada 
eradually accumulated reference books, 
reports and other documents relating to 
the principles of investment, and to its 
own investment holdings. By 1930 this 
miscellaneous collection of data was be- 
coming unwieldy; and it was decided to 
use it as the nucleus of an organized 
investment library, to be expanded into 
a comprehensive and up-to-date source 
of information in connection with the 
varied problems relating to investments 
which arose from day to day. 

The scope of the library aimed for 
was suggested by the principles on 
which the investment department itself 
is conducted, and the character of thc 
problems which present themselves. The 
company does an international business; 
it is necessary to be in daily touch with 
the movement of world events, and par- 
ticularly with conditions which affect the 
many countries in which the company 
operates, or in which it has investments 
Political, social and economic trends, 
currency fluctuations, trends of interest 
rates and many other factors must be 
carefully studied. Then, apart from the 
company’s holdings in government and 
municipal securities of many countries, 
it has a substantial holding of Industrial, 
Public Utility and Railroad securities. 
The principle followed in the investment 
of funds is wide diversification of risk 
by industry, company, locality, and type 
of security. This involves detailed study 


Library of Association of 


Life Insurance Presidents 
By Edith H. Sillence 


Librarian, Association of Life Insurance Presidents 





EDITH H. SILLENCE 





of all circumstances surrounding indus- 
try, not only as a guide to initial pur- 
chases, but in connection with supervi- 
sion, as every security held, of what- 
ever character, is kept under constant 
review. 
The Investment Library 

The investment library now comprises 
between 7,000 and 8,000 volumes, and 
includes also leading statistical, advisory 
and information services in the coni- 
pany’s various fields of interest. Some 
800 periodicals are regularly received 
and reviewed; significant items are 
marked, and circulated among the offi- 
cers, statisticians or specialists interest- 
cd. Files are maintained in which infor- 


ment department is divided into small 
groups of specialists charged with the 
duty of analysis and research in con- 
nection with specific classes of securities 


mation affecting individual investments assigned to them for study and super- 
is concentrated, these including not only vision. They naturally have become ex- 
latest official reports but also informa- pert in these specialized fields. The in- 
tion arising from actual inspection of vestment library has been developed to 
property or corporations whose obliga- the point where it is the repository of 
tions are held. All possible sources of the information they obtain and apart 


under tribute from actual inspection their own princi 


information are brought 

to keep these files up ane For con- pal source of information and guidance 
venience they arc classified as follows: : 

Corporate ; General (including Indus- Weekly News Digests 

tries) ; ee (Canada and United The library secures, indexes and classi- 
States); Geographic; Foreign Exchange; fies additions to its collection of data 
Security Markets. A_ special file of In addition to its own resources, it has 
photostatic copies of securities, whether developed reciprocal arrangements with 
held at the head office or on deposit else- many other libraries, both in its home 
where, is also maintained, to enable city and outside, particularly with uni- 


versity libraries, for the exchange of in- 
fermation. This co-operative work has 
proved most valuable. 

The various resources of 


ready reference to contract terms with- 
out involving removal of the security for 
inspection. 


The statistical information 


branch of the invest- 


character and description) there can be 
found the codes and statutes, including 
Session Laws bringing such codes and 
statutes to date, of the forty-eight states, 
and of the territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

The library is used by the offices and 
staff of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents and by representatives 
of companies which are members of the 
association. Quite a few of the visitors 
to the library are from out of town com 


library of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents was established 
shortly after the formation of the as- 
sociation in 1906. The first librarian was 
Ida M. Thiele, sister of Emma Thicle, 
who for years was the secretary to 
Frederick H. Ecker. Miss Emma Thieie 
was made an officer of the Metropolitan 
Life by the late Haley Fiske. Miss Ida 
Thiele resigned as librarian of the asso- 
ciation in 1922 and was succeeded by the 


The 


By j Irs. 


Valuable Reference Source 


Sun Life Assurance Co's. 
Investment Library 


By Mary Jane Henderson 


Librarian 





A corner of the Investment Library of Sun Life 


which have been developed enable th« 
preparation of weekly news digests, 
which in mimeographed form are dis- 
tributed to investment officers and dk 
partment members. The knowledge of 
departmental routine which the invest- 
ment library staff has naturally acquired 
has brought to them the function of 
opening and distributing “all incoming 
departmental mail, and routing and r¢ 
routing material where several interests 
are indicated. The library also secures 
official signatures to documents, and 
supervises all mail leaving the depart- 
ment. 

The library’s staff numbers eight, of 
whom three have library training. The 
jlibrarian, Mary Jane Henderson, was 


previously associated with Columbia Uni- 
versity’s cataloguing department, and 
British Library of Information and with 
Lazard Freres. She is a director of th 
Special Libraries Association 





telephone in- 
during the year 
addresses delivered before 
conventions are constantly 
response to requests 
from students of life insurance and to 
others interested in the subject. 

The library’s staff consists of nine, in- 
cluding three readers of insurance publi- 
cations and daily newspapers from every 
state in the Union and the Provinces 
of Canada 


and a great 
answered 


panies many 
quiries are 
Reprints of 
our annual 
being mailed in 


Phoenix Mutual Life Library 
Grace Child Bevan 


writer. Librarian 
The insurance and law libraries have 
continuously grown, having now an esti- 
mated total of about 11,500 volumes. In- 
cluded in the insurance library are the Does a library in an insurance com- jobs, men who are keeping step with 
insurance reports of every state. In sev- pany pay? Is the company’s business new developments in the insurance busi- 
eral instances these state reports are furthered by it? Are the salesmen helped ness and who have a broad background 
complete from the first issue to date. py jt? ° knowledge of business in general. In 
Among these volumes are those early “For many years the Phoé®ix Mutual the life insurance field, a move to mect 
Massachusetts reports when Elizur Life has been trying to itfprove its 
Wright was insurance commissioner. jpethods of selecting and training its 
Then there are many text books on the salesmen, It has sought men of charac- 
subjects of insurance and taxation, and ter, intelligence and enthusiasm; it has 
works on economics. There are also taught them insurance; it has backed 
about 5,000 pamphlets of various kinds. them by national advertising and sales 
Of the 11,500 volumes more than 5,000 helps. 


The company recognizes the ‘growing 


are in the law library, on which shelves ) \ 
demand for reliable men who know their 


(in addition to research books of every 


made by the 
Underwriters 


been 
Life 


this demand has 

American College of 

m its: C.3.U. 
Promoting Education 

The Phoenix Mutual, through its li- 


courses, 


brary, is constantly promoting the edu- 
cation of its salesmen in the principles 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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The Public Wants the Answer to an Important Question 








“What percentage of the family budget should be invested in life insurance?” 


That is one of the principal questions now in the minds of insurance prospects and 
their wives, according to a recent survey made by a leading woman’s magazine. The 
public wants impartial, practical information which will help in determining the proper 


amount and plan of insurance to own, in relation to the family budget and insurance 
needs. 


Northwestern Mutual agents are well prepared to help prospects decide for themselves 
just how much is enough life insurance to own. One “tool” which is proving of great 
help in this phase of their work is the booklet, “Building a Lifetime Plan for YOU, 
Incorporated”. This is not a budget book, in the generally accepted sense, but it is a 


guidebook which helps the prospect to build and carry out a sound and successful life- 
time plan. 








When the family firm of YOU, Incorporated formulates and controls its plans on the 
basis of the methods described in this booklet, a well balanced lifetime program results, 
in which life insurance occupies its proper and deserved position. 
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Big Theatre Party 





Representatives of American Life Con- 
yention Companies and Canadian 
Executives Attend With Wives 
A large dinner and theatre party last 
jgnt was attended by officers of the 
‘\merican Life Convention, by a number 
of representatives of A.L.C,_ companies 
ad by many Canadian executives. Wives 
sttended the affairs. The dinner was in 
Sardi’s Restaurant, the play was “Susan 
and God,” the star of which is Gertrude 


Lawrence. 
\mong the guests present were these: 
Claris Adams, O. J. Arnold, Herman Behrens, 
missioner Blackall of Connecticut, Mr. and 

Conmi°'C. Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. Rollin 

“ark “Mr. and Mrs, Terence F. Cunneen, Mr. 
a Mrs. Orville Davies, Charles P. Fell, George 
a. Foster, Mr. and Mrs. R. Leighton Foster, 
\endell P. Coler, William Hastie, C. S. V. 
Vent E. A. McNutt, A. H. Keith Russell, 
Robert Fennell, S. C. McEvenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M, Green, Senator Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. John Marshall 
Holeombe, Jt., Major and Mrs. Roger B, Hull, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. _W. Jaeger, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph H. Kastner, Francis V. Keesling, George 
Lafrance, Mrs. Leroy A. Lincoln, Senator H. 
K. Lindsley, Harry W. Manning. ; 

Mrs. James A McLain, Deputy Superintendent 
and Mrs. McLoughlin, Commissioner and Mrs. 
McNairn, Leonard McVity. | 
“Gerard S. Nollen, Commissioner and Mrs. 
Palmer, Lee N. Parker, Mrs. Alexander E. 
Patterson, Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Phillips, Com- 
missioner and Mrs, Pink, E, E. Rhodes, Col. 
C. B. Robbins, Mrs. John_A. Stevenson. 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. Taylor, Jr., Deputy 
Superintendent Paul Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Wade, Mrs. S. T. Whatley, Harry R. Wilson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee J. Wolfe, Herbert M. Wool- 
ien, Harry D. Wright, Mr. and Mrs. John J. 
King. 





DIES IN ROCKVILLE CENTRE 





Mother of Peter M., John M. and Archie 

R. Fraser Had Long Been III; Late 

Husband a Contractor 

Mrs. Martha Morrison Fraser, mother 
of Peter M. Fraser of Hartford, vice- 
president Connecticut Mutual Life; John 
M. Fraser, general agent Connecticut 
Mutual in New York; Archie R. Fraser, 
also with the company in New York; 
Mrs, Ruby M. Place of Rockville Cen- 
tre; and Mrs. Martha M. Gerber of 
Princeton, N. J., died at her home in 
Rockville Centre, L. I., Sunday. She was 
in her seventy-second year. 

With her husband Mrs. Fraser came to 
this country and he started a contract- 
ing business in Brooklyn. His father had 
been invited to come to Garden City, L. 
I, to do the ornamental work on the 
Garden City Cathedral which he did. 
Mrs. Fraser was a member of the Order 
of the Eastern Star and was active in 
Scotch societies. The first meeting for 
the installation of a lodge of Masonry 
in Richmond Hill was in Mrs. Fraser’s 
home, 


POST OFFICE AID OBTAINED 








Pennsylvania Department Gets Coopera- 

tion in Prosecuting Fraudulent In- 

surance Concerns 

Announcement is made by the Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Department that the 
postal authorities have pledged full co- 
operation in an effort to wipe out fraud- 
ulent insurance concerns, particularly 
those operating without license and who 
use the mails for solicitation of business. 
A conference with postal authorities re- 
sulting from a request by Commissioner 
Hunt to Postmaster General Farley 
brought about plans to reach the pro- 
moters of these concerns in their vari- 
ous headquarters outside Pennsylvania. 
The Post Office Department has obtained 
convictions in the cases of two of the 
most active of these promoters and has 
sent them to Federal penitentiaries. 
Wherever there is evidence of mail fraud 
the Pennsylvania Department will turn 
the cases over to the Post Office De- 
partment for action. 


THORP GOING TO LONDON 

R. S. Thorp, Canadian fire manager 
Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd., is being 
'ransferred to London, England, where, 
it is understood, he will act as under- 
study to H. H, Redman, assistant mana- 
ger of the company, who may retire at 
the end of 1938. Mr. Thorp was born 
neendon and joined the Prudential in 





TAXES ON LIFE POLICIES 





Judge May Suggests Insurance Running 
to U. S. Treasurer for Use to Pay 
Certain Levies 

Judge Allen May, general solicitor of 
General American Life, addressed the 
Chartered Life Underwriters of St. Louis 
November 15 emphasizing that if the 
solvency of the government is to be 
restored it will be by larger taxes col- 
lected from the cream of their clientele. 
Ingenuity in inventing kinds of taxes is 
about exhausted. Stress is now on col- 
lecting taxes levied, which calls for more 
ingenuity. Mr. May continued: 

“In this connection the theory is now 
advanced in pending cases that where 
an estate including life insurance payable 
to named beneficiaries in excess of the 
$40,000 exemption is administered and 
distributed without the payment by the 
distributees of the estate tax, the gov- 
ernment may levy upon funds in the 
hands of life insurance companies rep- 
resenting proceeds of life insurance poli- 
cies taken by the insured on his own 
life and made payable by him during his 
lifetime to his beneficiaries in specified 
manner after his death and that such 
levy may be made not only for the 


proportionate part of the tax payable 
upon the share of the distributees who 
is beneficiary under the insurance set- 
tlement option, regardless of the spend- 
thrift clause contained therein, but’ for 
the entire tax claimed on the insured’s 
entire estate. We feel confident that 
this doctrine will not prevail, but it is 
asserted and it is in litigation and it 
does illustrate the necessity of doing the 
job right from your standpoint. 

“One valuable affirmative thing you can 
do for the benefit of your clients, the 
assistance of the government in readily 
obtaining tax payments, and for better- 
ment of your own business as well, is 
to urge upon your representatives in 
Congress the desirability of incorporat- 
ing in the forthcoming tax bill a provi- 
sion for life insurance proceeds in some 
reasonably limited amount, say $250,000 
principal sum, payable to the Treasurer 
of the United States for the purpose of 
paying estate and inheritance taxes, to 
be exempt from such taxation to the ex- 
tent so used,” 





TO BID FOR 1939 CONVENTION 

St. Louis is laying plans to obtain the 
1939 convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, 


CHANGE IN ACTUARIAL FIRM 


Old Firm of Fackler & Breiby Now 
Known as Fackler & Co.; Estab- 
lished Since 1865 
The consulting actuarial firm of Fack- 
ler & Breiby will hereafter be known as 
Fackler & Co. The change in the firm 
actually took place as of April 1, 1937, 
when William Breiby withdrew from 
the firm to become a vice-president of 

the Pacific Mutual Life. 

The present firm consists of Edward 
B. Fackler, who became his father’s part- 
ner in the business in 1907, and Robert 
D. Holran, who has taken increasing re- 
sponsibility in the business of the firm 
since 1924. Under the new name the 
firm will continue the oldest consulting 


actuarial practice in the country, estab- 
lished in 1865 by David Park Fackler. 


CANADA LIFE CHANGES 


The Canada Life announces that C. J. 
Wainwright, branch secretary at Wind- 
sor, Ont., has been transferred to cen- 
tral Toronto branch in the same ca- 
pacity, while H. W. Biggar, formerly ac- 
countant at Montreal St. James branch, 
has succeeded him at Windsor. 
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BUSINESS BUILDING BUREAU 


GUESSING 


Where you will make the next sale is like a game 
of Roulette. You are wrong more times than right. 


Our method is DEFINITE, NO GUESS WORK. 


The proof is that more and more men avail them- 


selves of 


EISENDRATH SERVICE 
They have by experience become convinced that 


this is 


THE AGENCY FOR 
YOUR GUARDIAN LIFE BUSINESS 
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A competent brokerage department, equipped and 
anxious to serve you, always at your command. 
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Phoenix Mutual Library 


(Continued from Page 41) 














{ the life insurance business and of 
qlesmanship ; it encourages men to read 
hooks which build confidence and help 
them in their contacts with others. The 
brary conducts reading courses ani 
lends books to every man connected with 
the company from Maine to Califormia. 

The C.L.U, courses are planned for 
advanced underwriters; the Phoenix 
\futual courses are adapted to individual 
men, Whether new or advanced. Manag- 
urs urge new men to use the library and 
follow a definite reading plan which is 
outlined by the manager or the librarian. 
The library aids men who are taking 
the C.L.U. courses by lending them 
hooks and in other ways. 

The Phoenix Mutual library is now in 
its eighteenth year, and the officers of 
the company believe that it is helping 
sales representatives do the professional 
type of work required of life insurance 
men today. 

What these representatives think of 
the usefulness of the library is shown 
by the many letters received from both 
managers and salesmen—letters which 


Eighteen Awards 


CACIA agents, without charge, use sales 
helps which during the past six years 

_ have won eighteen national and interna- 
tional advertising awards. These sales 
helps enable them to interview more people 

ay and sell /arger policies, both of which are 
ee cae Re ets ween ae AE See Our real boosts along the road to the success 


services. cach employe is a walking advertisement | 
The same help that is given to every of the company, and it is constantly en- | 


salesman is also given to each person  deavoring to build a better trained, bet- and prosperity we insist upon for Aeacia 
in the home office and to each agency ter satisfied group of people in the in- 
representatives. 





employe. The Phoenix Mutual feels that surance industry. 


Insurance Libraries And 


Insurance Librarians A C A C i A 


By Caroline I. Ferris MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Vice-Chairman Insurance Group of Special Libraries Associa- | Wyn, Montgomery, President Washington, D. C. 


tion and Librarian o i : cad a 
j Write for a copy of “A Lifetime of Progress for You,” which 


includes an explanation of the unique Acacia continuous 
renewal income and bonus contract. 


the Insurance Society 


of Philadelphia 





The Special Libraries Association has 








as its aim the furthering of the library 
profession through interexchange of 







leas and methods among the groups 
which are contained within the Associa- 
tion. The Insurance Group, which is 
composed of librarians of insurance li- 
braries in all parts of the United States 
and Canada, is actively engaged in the 
development of methods and technique 
which will make it of still greater use 
\o the insurance profession. 

“Insurance Book Reviews”, a monthly 
publication issued by this group, reviews 
all current insurance books and pam- 
phlets which are being published, and is 
subscribed to by numerous individuals 
and companies who are themselves not 
members of the group because of its 
keen and interesting analysis of current 
publications in the field. é CAROLINE I. FERRIS 


Chartered by 
the Congress 

of the 
United States 
in 1869 





Phillips 


Insurance Society of N. Y. 
By Mabel B. Swerig | 


Librarian 


Most foreign visitors who come to the New York sightseeing. When they get to 
United States include New York in their the insurance district some friend will 
itineraries, and if they are insurance visi- probably say, “But you must see our in- 
tors, they are very likely to consider a trip surance library!” Casual visitors like 
to William Street an essential part of their (Continued on Page 77) | 
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Career of a Claims Superintendent 


One of the outstanding personalities 
in the claim division of the business is 
joseph T. Gallagher, superintendent of 
claims, Northwestern Mutual Life. : 

After attending primary school in his 
birthplace, Racine, Wis., Mr. Gallagher 
attended the University of Wisconsin 
and also the Law School of Columbia 
University and the Law School of Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, from which he was 
graduated. 

While at the U. of W. Law School he 
acted as secretary to Chief Justice Wins- 
low of the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 
He continued for a while in the court 
after being graduated from the univer- 
sity. Later, he practiced law at Stevens 
Point, Wis., and after several years there 
came to the Northwestern Mutual Life. 
In 1916 he was made assistant superin- 
tendent of claims; in 1932 superintend- 
ent of claims. 

He leads an active business and social 
life as may be judged from the fact that 
he is a member of the Rotary Club, of 
the Knights of Columbus, of University 
Club of Wisconsin and of the Wisconsin 
and Milwaukee Bar Associations, 
Incidentally, he has a good voice and 
in years gone by he took an active part 
in several musical productions put on by 
Northwestern Mutual home office em- 
ployes. 

He has spoken at many of the com- 





JOSEPH T. GALLAGHER 


pany’s agencies; is one of the best 
known of the home office executives. 
He has a splendid sense of humor; is 
a warm and likeable personality. 





Advertising Men Will 
Meet December 7 


TWO EXCEPTIONAL SPEAKERS 


Elmer Wheeler and Lester Beall, Both 
Outstanding Publicity Men, Will 
Deliver Addresses 


Elmer Wheeler, president of Tested 
Selling Institute, and Lester Beall, one 
of advertising’s outstanding art experts, 
are two of the speakers who will ad- 
dress the annual Winter meeting of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference De- 
cember 7 at Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 
The program is nearing completion. 

The advertising managers of leading 
life, fire and casualty companies com- 
prising the I.A.C. membership will at- 
tend a general session at 9:30 a, m. The 
general meeting will be followed by two 
group meetings with Arthur H. Reddall, 
assistant secretary Equitable Society, as 
chairman of the life group. Harold E. 
Taylor, advertising manager American 
Insurance Co., Newark, will conduct the 
fre and casualty meeting. The subjects 
to be discussed during the group ses- 
sions will be of an educational nature. 


Speakers to Be Heard 


After luncheon all the members will 
be addressed by Elmer Wheeler on “How 
to Build Sentences That Sell!” During 
the ten years that Wheeler has been ad- 
vocating “tested selling sentences,” 105,- 
(0 actually have been tested on more 
than 19,000,000 people. He has had among 
his clients the Johns-Manville Co., the 
Hoover Co., R. H. Macy & Co., Hotel 
Statler Corp. and the Texas Co. Prior 
to his entrance to this field speaker 
Wheeler was a newspaperman. 

The other speaker, Lester Beall, is an 
artist whose directness and clarity of 
‘xpression are the keynotes of his work. 
listed among his many achievements 
during the current year is the book for 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., which was 
warded the Art Director’s Club Medal 
lor the best design of complete adver- 
lsement, This book has also been ac- 
corded the award for distinctive merit 
lor the best design of complete adver- 
lsement in booklets and brochures. An- 
ther prize winner produced by Artist 
Beall is an illustration done for Bovril 
‘f America, Inc., through N. W. Ayer 
&Son, Inc. This received second award 
lor distinctive merit for advertising art 
newspapers. 


Mutual Benefit Names 
Johnson in Vermont 


SUCCEEDS THERON S. DEAN 





Is Already General Agent in New 
Hampshire; Appoints William E. 
Hughes as Assistant 





William E. Johnson, Jr., Mutual Bene- 
fit general agent for New Hampshire, on 
December 1 was also appointed general 
agent for the State of Vermont. H. G. 
Kenagy, agency executive of the Mu- 
tual Benefit, announced the appointment. 
Mr. Johnson succeeds Theron S. Dean, 


- 





WILLIAM E. JOHNSON, JR. 


who has retired from active general 
agency duty after twenty-six years as 
general agent for the Mutual Benefit. 
Mr. Dean started as soliciting agent for 
the company in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
in 1904. In carrying over into Vermont 
the same principles and methods which 
he has successfully used in New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Johnson has named William 
E. Hughes to assist him in supervision 
of the state. 


_ Mr. Johnson has been general agent 
in New Hampshire since 1927. The com- 


pany has operated in that state since 


1845, the year it was founded. In 1927, 
the New Hampshire agency had one 
full-time producer. When the company’s 
President’s Cup was awarded to the New 
Hampshire agency last Spring these 
facts were recalled: During Mr. John- 
son’s term as general agent the agency’s 
production increased more than ten-fold; 
insurance in force trebled, and_ the 
agency could be proud of its staff of 
career representatives trained to profes- 
sional standards. Mr. Johnson entered 
life insurance before he was twenty and 
has been in it successfully all his busi- 
ness life. He was born in Whitingham, 
Vt., in 1895, 

Mr. Hughes will headquarter in Rut- 
land, Vt. He has been with the com- 
pany since 1935, beginning his insurance 
work at Claremont, N. H., with the John- 
son agency. He was born in Iowa. 


NEW U. S. LIFE CIRCULAR 

“Contract Now For Your Place In The 
Sun” is the caption on the attractive 
cover panel of a circular issued by the 
United States Life. It features the en- 
dowment annuity plan and appeals ef- 
fectively to the prospect because it shows 
him a reasonable, practical way to pro- 
vide for his retirement years. It is in 
two colors, on India paper, and the il- 
lustration on the cover, showing a vig- 
orous looking man of mature years read- 
ing comfortably beside his garden, visu- 
alizes contentment and security. 

The circular contains a complete pre- 
sentation of the plan for “purchasing an 
income by contract.” 





CROWN LIFE APPOINTMENT 

The Crown Life, Toronto, announces 
appointment of Arthur J. Leggatt, Jr., 
as manager of its agency at London, Ont. 
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LIFE INSURANCE CON 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFO 








9-way Policy 
insuring against Sick- 
ness, Accident, Acciden- 
tal Loss of Limbs or Sight, 
Old Age and Death, 
(with Four out of Five 
Payments going to 
LIVING policyholders), 
offers the complete cov- 
erage that people are 
buying and that agents 
are selling. Send for 
“PROOF”... our latest 
5-way circular. 
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Many Executives At 
Dinner to H. R. Wilson 


JOHN J. KING HOST AT AFFAIR 


Annual Gathering in New York Athletic 
Club Held in Honor of Presi- 
dent of A.L.C. 


president of Ameri- 
can Life Convention, was guest of honor 
on Wednesday night in the New York 
Athletic Club at the annual dinner which 
John J. King, president of Hooper- 


Holmes Bureau, gives to the new pres'- 
dent of A.L.C. List of acceptances of 
dinner invitation fol'ows: 

Claris Adams, president, Ohio State; 
E, Anstett. New York Life; O. J. Arnold, North 
western National; James Victor Barry, Life 
Extension Institute; James A. Beha, former 
N. i Superintendent of Insurance; Dr. J. 
Rozier Biggs, Union Cooperative; De E. Brad 
shaw, Woodmen of the World; Clarence P. 
Bryant, Hooper-Holmes Bureau; John J. Cadi 
gan, New World Life; Lawrence M. Cathles., 
president, North American Reassurance; L. D. 
Cavanaugh, executive vice-president, Federal 
Life; Digby W. Chandler, New York City; C 
A. Craig, National Life & Accident; D. S. 
Craig, Metropolitan Life; Dr. C. C. Criss, 7 
Benefit Life; W. H. Dallas, Aetna Life; C. 
DeBarry, Chicago. 

M. J. Denda, Postal Life; William A. Dennis, 
Prudential; Lee J. Dougherty, Occidental Life; 
Richard B. Evans, Colonial Life; Dr. C. V. 
Everitt, Preferred Accident; Tohn A. Farber, 
Service Life; Lawrence K. Farrell, Metropoli- 
tan; Harry P. Gallaher, Mutual Life. 

William J. Graham, Equitable Society; W. T. 
Grant, Business Men’s Assurance; Arthur F. 
Hall, Lincoln National; Arthur J. Ham, Wyo 
ming Insurance Commissioner; Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, Federal Life; Ransom H. House, 
Metropolitan; Valentine "Howell, Prudential; i 3 

Jamison, Reliance Life; Albert F. Jacques, 
Prudential; Ralph H. Kastner, American Life 
Convention; Francis V. Keesling, West Coast 
Life; Frederick E. King, New York City; Ed 
ward King, J. Charles King, John J. King, 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau. 

John M. Laird, Connecticut General; Stewart 
M. LaMont, Metropolitan; Laurence F. Lee, 
Occidental Life; Herbert K. Lindsley, Farmers 
& Bankers; Ralph R. Lounsbury, Bankers Na- 


Harry R. W See 


Charles 


tional; Thomas E. Lovejoy, Manhattan Life; 
F. W. McAllister, Kansas City Life; Henry E. 
McCurry, Detroit; James A McLain, Guardian 
Life. 

Samuel Milligan, Metropolitan; William Mont 
gomery, Acacia Mutual; Major Nicholas W 
Muller, State Insurance Fund; Farrar New- 
berry. Woodmen of the World; ‘John B. North 


rop, Metropolitan; Carl L. Odell, Hercules Life; 


1.Howard Oden, North American Reassurance; 
Lee N. Parker, American Service Bureau; W. 
B. Parsons, Equitable Society: Clarence O. 


Pauley, Great Northern Life; T. A. Phillips, 
Minnesota Mutual; Julian Price, Jefferson Stand- 
ard; Edward B. Raub, Indianapolis Life; Austin 
D. Reiley, Mutual Life; Edward E. Rhodes, 
Mutual Benefit. 

Col. C. B. Robbins, American Life Conven- 
=. A. Roberts, Minnesota Mutual; George 
E. Rogers, Jr., Prudential; W. E, Rumble, St. 
Eugene F. Russell, Mutual Life; 
Miles Scheaffer, United Benefit; Harry L. Seay, 
Southland Life; W. P. Stevens, Scranton Life; 


William A. Sullivan, Insurance Commissioner, 
Washington; Albert E. Thyselius, Hooper- 
ye: Bureau; W. H. Trentman, Occidental 
Life; H. E. Treveett, Commercial Travelers; 
Walter E. Webb, vice-president, Hercules Life; 
Lee J. Wolfe, New York City; Herbert M. 
Woollen, American United Life; Clyde W. 


Monarch Life. 


Young, 





WILL OF MOSES ROTHSCHILD 


Moses Rothschild, president and one 
of the founders of the Sun life of Amer- 
ica, Baltimore, who died November 16, 
left an estate estimated at $500,000. His 
will disposes of a large amount of stock 
in the company. Mrs. Rothschild, who 
was named trustee and executor, was 
left a trust fund including 1,200 shares 
of the stock. Upon her death the fund 
is to be divided between two dauchters. 
Each of the daughters was willed 400 
shares of stock outright. Numerous 
other bequests were made. 


15 YRS. WITH RESEARCH BUREAU 





Surprise Party Given Elizabeth C. Stev- 
ens by Members of John Marshall 
Holcombe Organization 


On Saturday Elizabeth C. Stevens, sec- 
retary of Life Insurance Sales Research 


Bureau, was fifteen years with the org 
Shortly 


an- 


ization. before 8 o’clock that 





ELIZABETH C. STEVENS 


night every member of the Bureau, and 


some guests gathered in the street in front 
of her home in West Hartford and 
marched into the house singing. It was 


a surprise. She was presented with many 
gifts and with dozens of letters of con 
gratulations from insurance production ex- 
ecutives of the U. S. A. and Canada. 
Miss Stevens joined the Bureau in its 
Pittsburgh initial days. The Bureau 
moved to New York for a time, and 
then settled for keeps in Hartford. She 
can hold her own with any woman in 
the business when it comes to talent, 
diplomacy and business ability. 





BUSINESS REINSURED 


Reinsurance of business of the 
ers Life of Illinois by the Service 
of Omaha, has been agreed upon. It 
is the first reinsurance contract to be 
worked out under the new Illinois code 
The transaction involved approximately 
$6,150,000 of business and gives the Ser- 
vice Life more than $30,000,000 in force 
That company has assets of $6,250,000, 
capital stock $150,000 and at the be- 
ginning of this year surplus $166,766. 


Build- 
Life 





RELIANCE DIRECTOR DEAD 


Edwin Whittier Smith, for thirty-two 
years a director of Reliance Life, died 
in his home in Pittsburgh, Pa., Novem- 
ber 17 at the age of 80. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


@ Consulting Actudries @ 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Beekman 3-6799 
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16 Court Street 


Friendly and Intelligent Counsel 





MR. BROKER and MR. SURPLUS WRITER , 


THE ALFRED G. CORRELL AGENCY 


The New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Is a Good Agency to contact if you are interested in 


Talk to Us Before You Place that Next Case 


TRiangle 5-9651 


Ideas which Bring Results 




















| A DISTINCTIVE COMPANY 





Ht basis of coverage. 


Hi agents only. 
| 


} SPRINGFIELD, 





Year’s Insurance Gain 


To Date Four Per Cent 


During October $579,704,000 of new Or- 
dinary insurance was placed in the United 
States according to the monthly survey is- 
Insurance Sales Research 
is at the 
the 


sued by the Life 


This volume same level 


October, 


Bureau. 


as a year ago in ratio be- 


tween the two being exactly 100%. For 
the first ten months the survey reveals a 
gain of 4% over the 1936 period. By 


states and sections a wide variance is seen 
in these figures. Compared with October 
1936, North and South Dakota showed the 
most improvement with gains of 25% and 
34% respectively. For the vear to date 
Maine leads with a gain of 16%. 


! Life—All standard plans on a participating basis. 


MONARCH 
| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


| 
| Incorporated 1901 


| Accident and Health—Sixteen years’ experience in Non- 
cancellable field without fundamental change in rates or 


Low 


original cost and low net cost. 


II Active in 25 of the most populous states with full-time 


MASSACHUSETTS | 





WILLIAM M. NICHOLSON DEAD 
William M. Nicholson, Altoona, Pa, 
cied November 21, age 66. He com- 
pleted fifty vears in the insurance busi- 


ness last August. He had represented 
the Travelers Insurance Co. for fifty 
years. The Altoona Tribune character- 


ized him as “an outstanding citizen, in- 
fluential, aggressive, civic-minded, his 
entire life devoted to the developmem 
of the community.” 


DIRECTOR OF HOSPITAL SERVICE 


J. Albert Durgom of East Orange, 
N. J., for the past two years associated 
with the Mutual Benefit Life, has been 


appointed executive director of the Hos- 
pital Service Plan of New Jersey. 





Our BUSINESS CONTRACT provides: 

(1) Face amount payable upon death prior 
(2) Imcreasing liberal cash and loan values 
(3) Dividends—payable end of every year 


new premium—no medical or evidence 


Wilmington 
10 East 40th Strost, 


Matt Lauer 





BROKER 


Here is an up-to-the-minute, live flexible policy with permanent insurance. 
Age 35—$10,000.00—annual premium only $179.10 


(4) Conversion to Ordinary Life or Endowment at 85 prior to 55 and 60—reduction in 


A Special Opportunity for a Special Class 


MATTHEW J. LAUER AGENCY 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Lexington 2-5770 


to age 65; '% thereafter; 
and usual non-forfeiture provisions; 
but first; 


of insurability. 


Delaware 
New York, New York 


Sam Sapirstein 









HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











Consulting Actuaries 
Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 








Telephone BEekman 3-5656 
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PROTECTIVE 


Boston, Mass. 


LOYA 








personal income covera 


OVER $2.00 OF ASSETS FOR EACH $1.00 OF LIABILITIES 
THERE'S AN ADVANTAGE in offering complete 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Income Protection since 189% 
> 


ge IN ONE COMPANY. 





HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 


Policies include non-cancellable forms. 
Hospital reimbursement available. 
Practically all occupations insured. 








LIFE INSURANCE 


All popular forms. 
Participating basis. 
Retirement Income. Juvenile Endowment. 
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By Paul Troth 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
id how they sell it is principally an idea. 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
ind which are now being employed, will 
iv offered readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer in this column from time to time. 


No. 9 


Whether a man dreams of comfortable 
retirement or is harassed by fear of the 
approach of old age, he has reason to be 
interested in a planned income for life. 
it’s an idea which gets the attention of the 

spect. 
aye as Clarence B. Schaefer of the 
Rerkshire Life, Buffalo N. Y., is con- 





He used to haunt me too until I bought 
him an imcome. 


cerned, discussing “planned income for 
life” is one of the most suitable and inter- 
esting methods of distributing life insur- 
ance to the investing public. 

With the Berkshire Life for sixteen 
years, Mr. Schaefer is one of the com- 
pany’s successful producers and has quali- 
fied for the Rhodes Club every year since 
the club’s inception in 1925. Income, he 
has found in his selling experience, holds 
the greatest interest for both men and 
women. 

Using a visual demonstration, Mr. 
Schaefer shows a man how he can utilize 
a fraction of his current income in a re- 
tirement contract which will carry on when 
earning power is interrupted or stopped. 
Earning power he points out, will certain- 
ly terminate at some point in a man’s 
working life and what everyone wants is a 
continuance of income when that occurs. 

To emphasize the value of his contract 
Mr. Schaefer sets up the four serious haz- 
ards which threaten earning power : death, 
disability, old age and unemployment. He 
Presents life insurance as the best invest- 
ment to meet all of .the hazards and to 
give freedom from worry. It provides 
Income for a man’s family in event of his 
Premature death, monthly income if he is 
disabled, retirement income in old age and 
an emergency cash reserve in periods of 
unemployment. 


Giving the Idea to the Wife 


A sales approach I heard the other day 
on the retirement income idea I thought 
Wasagoodone, The agent talking to both 
Mr. and Mrs. Prospect makes the idea 
clear to the wife in this way: “Mrs. 

Tospect, probably both you and your hus- 
and sometimes worry about the day in 
later years when Mr. Prospect will no 
longer work for his present company. 
ven though jobs will be hard to find then, 

ere is one company I know of which will 

willing to pay your husband an income 
at that time. If you could be sure of that 
income then, you'd probablv be willing to 
ren a little less income now, wouldn't 


NOW A PUBLISHER HEARD HOFMANN CONCERT TWO INSURANCE MEN HONORED 





Among those seen at the brilliant gala 7 & : 
Harry Newman, Former Philadelphia concert at the Metropolitan Opera House Pag? hn one y Memeg Fo te po 
General Agent, Buys Controlling Sunday night which was in anniversary |. Dyer general agent in S Lone for 
Interest in Magazine Judge of the first appearance of Josef Hofmann, the Columbian National Life, participat- 
Harry Newman, former general agent, pianist, in this country fifty years ago eq in the St. Louis Award. $1,000, for 
Union Central, Philadelphia, has pur- as a boy prodigy were Frederic W. the outstanding contribution to civic, 


chased a majority interest in Judge Ecker, Metropolitan Life; Prof. Ralph pysiness or professional life during the 
Magazine. He will succeed as publisher Blanchard, Columbia University ; W. P.  vear. P - 
of the magazine Monty Bourjaily, former Coler, American United Life; A. M. ~ 
head of the United Feature Syndicate. Best, publisher; H. Klinkscales, Knight 








Mr. Newman has been writing a political Agency. MONARCH LIFE APPOINTMENTS 
page for Judge for several months. He The Monarch Life announces appoint- 
organized and was first president of the The State Mutual Life has announced ment of J. J. Payne, formerly district 


Columbia Broadcasting System. Years the appointment of Harold A. Snell as manager at Nelson, B, C., as manager 
ago he was publisher of The Fourth associate of the Roy Ray Roberts agency of London, Ont., branch, being succeeded 
Estate. at Los Angeles. in the former post by A. R. Hodson. 


AMERICAN UNITED OFFERS YOU 






ERE’S REAL NEWS abouta new free publication A CLEARING Hougp 
—to be called ‘The Home Office Magazine” OFFICE PROBLEMS Ai 
—which will be printed exclusively for officers, ee 
supervisors and clerks in the several hundred life 


insurance home offices. 


There has been a long felt need for a publica- Articles appearing in this magazine will be 
tion of this kind—a magazine that would serve as solicited from the home office personnel cf all 
a medium for the exchange of ideas and plans cov- companies, large and small, and it is urged that 
ering the operation of the various departments in your company contribute articles and recommend 
home offices. The practices of no two companies other persons for possible contributions. Very 
are exactly alike, and it is this hitherto untouched few articles will be written by the home office 
vast fund of valuable information that will be personnel of the American United Life. 
tapped. Consequently the American United Life If you are a home office worker this magazine 
Insurance Company, beginning the first of 1938, is dedicated to you. It will prove beneficial. There 
will launch a new quarterly publication dealing is no subscription fee. Simply fill in your name, 
entirely with the many operating problems in company name and address in the space provided 
New Business, Punch Card, Accounting, Death below, and in addition list others who would be 
Claim, Advertising, Investment and all other interested in receiving this publication regularly. 
home office departments. Issues will be mailed with the compliments of 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE CO. Additional copies should also be sent to 


Dept. EU1237, Indianapolis, Indiana — 


Gentlemen: I am very much interested in receiving regularly, with- 
out cost or obligation, copies of the new publication "The Home NAME 


Office Magazine.” Please see that it is sent to me at NAME 
J ERERERE SOR ere r ee ney oer Poe howles A TO Te NAME 
RII 5 69-0 catinncama snadeusessuaneetesees ema Geen kanes sa aecawelewees NAME 


WE I aa co bak ips tie case rcannscascates soankevceess 2 {If additional space ts required list names on a separate piece of paper and attach) 
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program of the Hudson Motor Car Co. 

Hale was born in Stacyville, Ia. and 
got a B.A. degree at Kansas State and 
a Master’s degree at University of Cali- 


fornia. After leaving college he was 
principal of one of the largest high 
schools in the Southwest, the Mesa 
Union. Mesa, which means tableland, 


is a city of about 5,500 population. It 
is in the Salt River Valley, which is 
becoming a national pleasureground, and 
there is further irrigation by water from 
a great reservoir under a Roosevelt Re- 
clamation project. 








operates through Geyelin, Morss &R 
in estate planning work. ny 
In discussing Geyelin, Morss g Bre 
Mr. Morss said: ry 
“My particular function in Our pre 

ent organization is the general Manage. 
ment of the firm and _ particularly . 
development of the estate plans, togethe 
with our actuary, Dr. Madadrill, We “4 
erate on a departmentalized basis, dit 
ing our work into lists, contact, te), 
nique and sales. The solution fo; r 
of our cases is passed on by a commits 
from our group as well as our legal con- 


















































































































































In June, 1936, Mr. Hale joined the sultants before it is presented, We alsy 
Fred Joyce agency of the Mutual Life, use the group method in deciding upon 
headquarters of which are in Phoenix. how various prospects should be ap 
He qualified for the Mutual Life Field proached in order to gain their consen: 
Club after being in business six months to our organization’s making up a plan Out of h 
and easily qualified this year. for them and the method of procedyy for boats, 
In discussing his branding irons with to be used in closing the business afte; iam Stree 
the writer he said he had 300 in his the plan is completed. This method oj hobl 
collection. Among the irons is that of combining the different talents of a nym. other hod 
the Duke of Windsor who owns a ranch ber of individuals on a partnership basis § stamps W! 
in Alberta, Canada. The brand is known . is rather unique, I believe, in the pro. § an insurar 
as “3 Feathers,” and is similar to the ’ duction field.” himself. 
insignia of Wales. Other irons include Mr. and Mrs. Franklin C. Morss, Jr. od 
some from the famous King Ranch and In the first policy issued by the Cap. yang 
William Randolph Hearst's. The Hearst Morss was vice-president and managing ada Life just ninety years ago lax § Sm? 1° 
irons are marked “C. H.,” initials of his director. That corporation was dissolved month on the life of its founder anj § him out ¢ 
late father, Senator Charles Hearst. in 1936 and Mr. Morss took up the work first president, Hugh C. Baker, is , § handling 
of managing the estate planning depart- provision that the contract shall be void he noticec 
ment of the Sun Life in Philadelphia. if the assured traveled anywhere ou. designs, S 
The bridal couple shown on this page Recently, together with Antony L. side of Europe, British North America, esign®, 
are Mr. and Mrs. Franklin C. Morss, Geyelin and Chester Frey, a partnership or the United States north of the 3h gj that 1t we 
Jr. Franklin C. Morss, Jr., is the son Of Geyelin, Morss & Frey was formed, degree. Death by self-destruction or as many of s 
of the manager of agencies of the Provi- and with this partnership Mr. Goldman _ the result of a duel would invalidate the J collection 
dent Mutual Life. F. C., Jr., was gradu- and Dr. J. D. Maddrill, former actuary policy. Under its terms it would be can- and appt 
ated from Haverford College in 1923 and of the Scientific Estate Building Service, celed if the assured “abandon himself : 
was connected with the Philadelphia are also associated. or herself to the use of fermented liquors designs ¢ 
agency of the Provident Mutual from to such a degree as will render him or another. 
1923 to 1929. In the latter year he Mrs. Morss her an habitual or confirmed drunkard” tion abo: 
joined the Philadelphia branch of the Mrs. Morss, who was Miss Erna Fol- ~ oo the desi 
JOHN P. HALE Sun Life of Canada. He received his berth, started with Mr. Morss as his Recently, Henry Bennett, chief oj ntens. | 
: ; C.L.U. degree in 1931 and shortly after secretary at the Scientific Estate Build- Henry Ford’s police force, applied for a : : 
The best collection of branding irons entered into partnership with I. Samucl ing Service and after several years’ ex- considerable line of insurance. The in- tle by cc 
in this country is owned by John P. Goldman, C.L.U., with the idea of de- perience in the inside technique of estate ae re sn ern og he has “9 What 
H he M ife, veloping a specialized service in estate planning became a life underwriter, She OT 0! the most interesting carcers which 
Sa poe ~ = oe my am planning. They formulated the Scien- has passed the first three parts of the has been read by home office underwrit- told oe 
S esa, /iriz. B November © was tific Estate Building Service, Inc., under C.L.U. examination and expects to com- ers in some time. It discloses that hi ship stat 
in New York to make a broadcast over which they operated for several years plete them in the near future. She is Ce saved Ford’s life. “This 
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A Broker Tells About His Hobby 


Harvey E. Fisk, Jr., Collects Postage 
Stamps With Designs of Ships on Them 


Out of his fondness for the water and 
jor boats, Harvey E. Fisk, Jr., 99 Wil- 
iam Street, New York, developed an- 
other hobby, that of collecting postage 
stamps with ship designs. Mr. Fisk is 
an insurance broker and he sails a boat 
himself. He doesn’t know just how he 
happened to light on this boat and ship 
stamp idea; apparently it just came to 
him out of the air. Once when he was 
handling a miscellaneous lot of stamps 
he noticed that several of them had ship 
designs, so the thought occurred to him 
that it would be interesting to know how 
many of such stamps there are. His total 
collection numbers about 3,000 stamps 
and approximately 60% of them have 
designs of water craft of one kind or 
another. He gets his minute informa- 
tion about the stamps and subjects of 
the designs from a wide variety of 
sources, mostly by reading, and very lit- 
tle by correspondence. 

What follows is from what Mr. Fisk 
told The Eastern Underwriter about his 
ship stamps: 

“This Iraq is an interesting stamp to 
start with. Iraq is a British protectorate 
in Asia. The stamp shows what is be- 
lieved to be the most ancient type of 
boat in the world, the guffah of the 


Tigris. It is made by stretching hides 
over a round frame of basket work 
woven from reeds and smeared with 


slime. Herodotus tells of seeing them 
on the Euphrates. In Herodotus’ time 
a donkey was carried in each guffah, and 
when the trip down river from the ‘coun- 
try of the Armenians above Assyria’ was 
completed, the boat was broken up and 
the skins and straw loaded on the don- 
key’s back for the trip home. Naturally 
a craft like that would have no chance 
bucking a strong current. It is thought 
that the ‘ark of bullrushes’ in 
Pharaoh’s daughter found the 
Moses was a small guffah. 

“The Bolivian balsa is shown on a 
stamp of that country. The balsa was 
developed by the Incas and is used on 
Lake Titicaca, the highest navigable 
water in the world, 13,000 feet. It may 
be paddled or sailed and is covered with 
layers of grass rope woven together. 

“The earliest bbats were of compara- 
tively complicated structure. The dug- 
out canoe didn’t come first except in 
some parts of the world where timber 
was available. Belgian Congo stamps 
show war canoes and smaller ones are 
Pictured by Ivory Coast. Brunei and 
Liberia have some with dugouts on too. 
Zanzibar has it pirogue, a huge dugout 
thirty or forty feet long, with an out- 
tigger. They are propelled by oars or 
a triangular sail. The Papuan lakatoi 
Is also of dugout origin, made of three 
or four canoes lashed together and 


decked over and having a peculiar mast. 
hey are used only in a semi-religious, 
Semi-commercial journey in October of 


which 
infant 


each year to carry pottery from Port 
Moresby to Fly River, about 300 miles, 
and bring back sago. 


Galleons and Caravels 


“Of the larger ships there are many 
that look like galleons and caravels. 
3ermuda shows Sir George Somers’ car- 
avel Sea Venture. She was wrecked in 
1609 on Bermuda. See this three cent 





Ella Barnett 
HARVEY E. FISK, JR. 


U. S. Columbian with a carrack labeled 
‘Flag Ship of Columbus.’ Now look at 
this Newfoundland ten cent of 1897 la- 
beled ‘Cabot’s Ship the Matthew Leav- 
ing the Avon.’ Compare them line for 
line. They’re identical. Just a case of 
copying a good design. Now look at this 
Costa Rica ten cent of 1936. The ship on 
the right is the same one again. 

“But if you want to see some variety 
as to what Columbus’ ship looked like 
consider the Argentines of 1892 and a 
Spanish of 1929. Of course nobody 
knows just how the Santa Maria was 
built. There are many other medieval 
ships on stamps. Our one cent Pilgrim 
Tercentenary of 1920 has the famous 
Mayflower; the Maryland Tercentenary 
of 1934 the Ark and the Dove, the lat- 
ter a pinnace of sixty tons. 

“There’s a queer ship on Danzig’s 
stamps, an old Hanseatic kogge used by 
traders of the Hanseatic League. There 
is Vasco da Gama’s fleet on the stamps 
of Portugal. Not many stamps show 
the old galleys but one beauty is an old 
Egyptian dating from 1250 B. C. The 
characteristic rope truss is seen extend- 
ing the full length. It was used to keep 
the hull from twisting. Tunis shows 
the dreaded Roman galleys but among 
the best are the five cent Norse Amer- 
ican with the Viking galley faithfully 
reproduced. An Iceland also shows a 
genuine Viking galley. 


Many Sailing Ships Shown 


“Among the sailing ships there are 
some beauties on stamps. Our two cent 
Norse American shows the yacht Res- 
taurationen which brought the first few 
Norwegian emigrants to America in 
1825. Newfoundland shows three beau- 
tiful top sail schooners, the thirteen cent 
orange of 1866, the ten cent black of 
1887 and the fifty cent green airmail. 


Canada has the famous fishing schooner 
Bluenose which cleans up the races every 
year, also King George V’s yacht Brit- 
annia, built in 1893 and raced until 1927. 
Danish West Indies has three bright 
stamps showing the cruiser Ingolf, 
barque rigged and with steam power. 
New Caledonia has a stamp showing a 
full rigged ship. Little St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, France’s only colony in North 
America, shows a hermaphrodite brig. 
Sweden gives us a beautiful topsail 
schooner on her 1936 Postal Tercenten- 
ary twenty-five cent and the French 
colony of Reunion has a barque. 


Eyes on Chinese Ships 


“On the Chinese junks one can see a 
white spot. That represents an eye. The 
Chinese believe that unless the ship has 
eyes it can’t travel. In port the eyes 
are covered so that the boat can rest. 

“Now for the steam. Here’s a funny 
one. On our twelve cent of 1869 is the 
S. S. Adriatic. The Peru postage due 
of 1874 has the same ship, Both stamps 
were made by the American Bank Note 
Co. Here’s the Royal William on Can- 
ada’s 1933 issue. She was built in 1831. 
The Kronprinz Wilhelm is on our ten 
cent parcel post of 1912; the Mauretania 
on Belgium’s semi-postal of 1929; the 
Rex on several of the Cuban Port of 
Matanzas issue of 1936 and the Pilsud- 
ski on a 1935 Polish. 

Among the work-a-day ships shown is 
a cargo tramp on the Nauru issue of 
1924. Our Hudson-Fulton stamp of 1909 
shows Robert Fulton’s Clermont. Aus- 
tria and Honduras also show river steam- 
ers. The Germans are fond of a design 
showing ex-Kaiser Wilhelm’s yacht Ho- 
henzollern, built from designs made by 
the Kaiser, adjusted somewhat by the 
architects to include quarters for the 
crew, which the Kaiser completely over- 
looked. 

“Then the scene shifts to the Falkland 
Islands. Deep sea fishing has been very 
important in the history of the world but 
only two tiny governments have seen fit 
to honor this dangerous trade on their 
stamps. St. Pierre and Miquelon pic- 
tured a trawler in 1932 and the Falkland 
Islands a whaler in 1933. 

“As to warships, a Peruvian issued in 
1936 shows the San Cristobal dating 
from 1527. Then come the Chilean 
stamps of 1910 commemorating the an- 
niversary of Chilean independence. The 
ten cent shows the battle between the 
fifty ton frigate Lautaro and the Spanish 
Esmeralda, and the twelve cent honors 
the Spanish patriots who captured the 
Spanish frigate Maria Isabel. 


War Ships Not Overlooked 


“A triangular stamp of Liberia issued 
in 1919 shows the Negro republic’s entire 
navy, the Quail. She and another ship, 
the Lark, were given to Liberia in 1848 
by Queen Victoria. In 1917 the Germans 
sunk the Lark with a torpedo. The 
United States navy set of 1936-37 shows 
a number of early war vessels. An in- 
teresting Russian stamp of 1930 shows 
the warship Potemkin. In 1905 her crew 
mutinied because of the foul food her 
officers tried to force them to eat. The 
crew threw the officers overboard. The 
episode was carefully hushed during the 
Czarist regime but in 1930 the Bolshe- 
viks issued a whole set of stamps, of 
which this is one, to commemorate the 
workers’ revolt of 1905. Uruguay, Para- 
guay and Persia also show warships on 
their stamps.” - 
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60th Birthday Eulogies 
On Dr. Alfred Manes 


Dr. Alfred Manes, now lecturing on 
insurance as a member of the faculty 
of the School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Indiana, and who has 
been an insurance educator in many parts 
of the world, at one time running an in- 
surance school in Berlin which occupied 
an entire building, recently celebrated his 
sixtieth birthday. The occasion resulted 
in a flood of articles about Dr. Manes 
and his activities, which articles were 
printed in a number of European papers. 

Writing in the Swiss Revue of Insur- 
ance, Dr. Kurt Rommel said: 

Dr. Alfred Manes, Ph.D. LL.D., the 
master of the science of insurance, cele- 
brates his sixtieth birthday September 
27, 1937. Every insurance specialist, even 
the most unpretentious among us, knows 
his name. Thousands have attended his 
lectures, and the number of those who 
have acquired a deeper knowledge by 
taking advantage of his works, can 
scarcely be estimated. This is hardly the 
time to give even as much as only a 
hasty sketch of the accomplishments 
which adorn the course of Dr. Manes’ 
life up to now; that is the task of the 
professional pen. We may mention and 
remember only some of the most im- 
portant dates that mark the road of his 
active life. 


Insurance Encyclopedia 


In the year 1902 Dr. Manes was called 
to take the position of manager of the 
German Association of Insurance Sci- 
ence, founded in 1900. At the age of 


26 Dr. Manes published his systematic 
text book of the insurance system, the 
popularity of which is demonstrated by 
the fact that today it exists in five 
editions and three volumes, 


The year 


which appeared in three editions by 
1930. This encyclopedia is considered 
today to be one of the indispensables of 
any insurance library. The services which 
Manes has rendered the German Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Insurance 
Science cannot be estimated. This insti- 
tution owes it to his energy, his knowl- 
edge and his researches that it has be- 
come one of the most powerful special- 
ized organizations of the European con- 
tinent. The periodical for the entire 
Science of Insurance, which is published 
by the German Association and has 
reached its thirty-seventh year of exis- 
tence, also owes its outstanding position 





Dr. Alfred Manes conducting one of his insurance seminars in his office at 
the School of Business Administration, Indiana University. 


1907 was one of the high points of Dr. 
Manes’ accomplishments for it was then 
that the thirty-year old creator published 
the enormous product of his thoughts, 
namely the “Insurance Encyclopedia,” 


and international importance to the edi- 
torship of Dr. Manes. 

In 1927 the German Association of 
the Science of Insurance honored Dr. 
Manes for his excellent merits as direc- 


—~. 


tor of the association by the Publica, 
tion of a book dedicated to him. Twenr, 
university teachers of insurance pad 
nine countries of the old and new wor 
contributed to this publication, which 
touches on almost all phases of jngy,. 
ance. 
Leaves Germany 


Due to the upheaval in Germany, the 
successful activity which has marked Dr 
Manes’ life, has been interrupted, }, 
went to America, where he was actiy 
first in Buenos Aires and at the pres. 
ent time he lectures at the Indiana Upj. 
versity, Bloomington, Ind., in the capac. 
ity of visiting professor. 

Even though Dr. Manes has been tor 
away from his field of activity in Ger. 
many, he stands before us today, on his 
sixtieth birthday, his energy undaunted. 
We hope that sympathy and recognition 
which he has gained for himself in the 
entire world of insurance, in Europe 
and in America, and in the Far East 
may be most numerously expressed on 
his sixtieth birthday, to ease somewhat 
the sorrow of being separated from his 
homeland and from his friends. May he 
remain with us, also in his seventh dee. 
ade, upon which he is embarking, in the 
best of health and with his mind and 
thought as fresh and lively as ever, in 
order to keep standing at our side, as 
sisting us with his untiring energy and 
his inexhaustible wealth of knowledge, 
as our faithful advisor and leader in: the 
promotion of the science of insurance, 


ST. LOUIS WANTS CONVENTION 


Plans are under way to obtain the 
1939 convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters for St. Lows! 
President Adam Rosenthal of the St 
Louis association has appointed the fol- 
lowing executive committee to handle the 
details: George L. Dyer, chairman; Fred 
T. Rench, treasurer; James G. Callahan, 
secretary, and Frank Vesser, Arthur 
Shugg, Howard Commack and Adam 
Rosenthal. A complete list of commit- 
tee chairmen has also been selected. 














TF hat a“ POINT’ Life [nsurance Program can doe 


@ READJUSTMENT INCOME— 


provides for temporary continuance of salary at 


death of wage earner. 


@ FAMILY INCOME— 


ensures regular payments to meet the future needs 


of wife and children. 


EDUCATIONAL FUND— 


secures scholastic advantages for your children. 


RETIREMENT INCOME— 


brings security without worry in old age. 


Complete PLANNED PROTECTION for you and yours through— 





An example of Press Advertising recently released by the Sun Life of Canada 


. 


MORTGAGE CANCELLATION— 


protects the investment in your home. 
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i your wife in your retirement 
Kay Hart, N. Y. picture? 
AR 7 TI "y : . s s 
HARRY V. WADE After sixty-five you will receive a 
maintenance of confidence between the life income, if you are employed in an 
managers of life insurance companies industry included in the Govern- 
and their policyholders ; the promotion of ’s Social S : I But if 
cooperation, acquaintance and exchange ments Social Security plan. Dut i 
of ideas among its membership.” you do not reach sixty-five, the bene- 
Cooperation with A.L.C, fits your wife will receive from this 
One of the principal purposes also was source will be small—too little to give 
cooperation with the American Life Con- h life i k f 
vention in advancing the interests of life er a lile income or to take care 0 
surance in America. dependent children. 
Me association has been a_ success. 
ractically all of the officers of member : . P 
companies know one another by their You can provide a retirement in- 
frst names, often play golf together, | come for your wife; you can increase 
have friendly personal relationships. ee 
The executive committee of the associ- | your own life income; you can pro- 
ation meets once a month, and the mem- id ‘ f hild 
bership as a whole meets usually on call vide protection tor your children — 
which on the average is once every other | all by means of a single life insurance 
month. The association has as an ad- . 
= : financial section, ably headed by contract, the John Hancock Selective 
Paul Fisher, treasurer of the Indianapo- ‘ ss 
lis Life, and Frank Travers, second vice- Security Policy. send you. It covers all angles of this 
president of Lincoln National. Financial P p . 
‘ection meets once a mouth dorian Pall, It is especially designed to supple- important problem. It will help you _ It will show you how to prepare for 
Vinter and Spring to hear visiting speak- ine h h additional i h i i 
‘ : ‘ , gs i i ow much additional in- a ha retirement, not a mere exist- 
ets on various investment subjects and ment Social Security payments or determine 0 , ; pPpy : : 
for discussion of common investment | to provide an independent fund for come you and your family will need. ence. Send for it — right now. 
problems. Meetings have been well at- | . ‘ 
— | those not entitled to these benefits. eae he 
ther activities of the association have | r 7 . é; / I DeEparTMENT .2 
been the cooperative subscriptions in var- | It provides flexible protection for your WML ATAU LL? Joun Hancocx Mutuat Lire Insurance Co. 
Mle gaem> ~~ and ee Se. | wife, that she can turn into income if 4 a Boston, Massachusetts 
a d, utility and municipal securities | ; : a 
Companies, from time to time, cooperate she so desires. M U if U A L Please send me your booklet, “Selective 
iN institutional advertising. ° 
Casnee of tes ees Get the full story of this modern, LI ¢ . | * S U a A N C E as 
amr president of the association is ee on pores “9 F 0 M PA NY . Address 
Harry V. Wade, vice-president of Amer- | ,.. told completely... authoritatively 
tan United Life. For two years he at- OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS City. a 
tended Wabash College, oldest non-sec- eee booklet we shall be glad to GUY W. COX, PRESIDENT 
larian men’s college west of the Alle- : ; ‘ , ait 
— gheny Mountains, and then went to Cor- ——An advertisement appearing currently in seven national magazines 
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F. H. ECKER TO CONTINUE 

The news that Frederick H. Ecker will 
continue as chairman of the Metropolitan 
Life’s board although he has reached the 
retirement age of 70 under the com- 
pany’s retirement program, will be good 
news not only to the company’s own per- 
sonnel, but to the entire insurance fra- 
ternity. His experience has been unique 
and extraordinary because his life during 
the nearly fifty-five years he has been 
with the company has touched so many 
fields. He is an expert in finance, real 
estate and many other fields as well as 
in insurance. 

In declining to permit him to retire 
from his present activities the board of 
directors made one of the most com- 
mendable decisions which has come to 
the attention of the insurance world in 
the entire history of the business. In his 
announcement of the board’s action 
President Lincoln calls attention to Mr. 
Ecker’s “gratifying vigor of mind and 
body.” Few men have led a more active 
and useful life than Mr. Ecker. 





GROUP HOSPITALIZATION 

The movement for “hospital care in- 
surance” on the part of individuals desir- 
ing to make “pool” arrangements was 
introduced as an experiment by Baylor 
University Hospital, Dallas, in December, 
1929, when it made an agreement with 
1,500 school teachers, each a member of 
a benefit society which provided cash 
benefits during a period of illness. Dues 
were increased and officers of the society 
paid directly to Baylor University Hospi- 
tal an amount equal to $3 per semester 
per member. 

The hospital on its part agreed to pro- 
vide, if necessary, three weeks’ hospitali- 
zation in semi-private accommodations to 
any member, with no extra charge’ for 
the use of the operating room, laboratory 
service, drugs and dressings and other 
specified hospital services. 

By the end of 1931 the Baylor Univer- 
sity plan was adopted by a number of 
hospitals in the Southwest, most of which 
arranged for the enrollment of subscrib- 
ers through a agency which re- 
ceived a portion of the subscribers’ an- 
nual dues. With the spread of the move- 
throughout the country 
changed. No two of them are now ex- 
actly alike. The largest now is the As- 
sociated Hospital Service of New York, 
a non-profit organization corporation, 
and under Insurance Department super- 
vision, 


Sometime ago a number of large life 


sales 


ment, plans 


companies entered the field of Group 
Hospitalization. They offer Group Hos- 
benefits along with Group 
life insurance and Group disability pro- 
tection. The benefits are cash allowances 
towards the costs of hospital care. 

The entire subject of Group Hospitali- 
zation is covered in a book just pub- 
lished and written by C. Rufus Rorem, 
director, committee on hospital service, 
American Hospital Association. Its title 
is “Hospital Care Insurance,” and it pre- 
sents an historical and critical analysis of 
the periodic payment plan for the pur- 
chase of hospital care. 


pitalization 





G. A. Eubank, general agent, Pruden- 
tial, New York, had as his guests at the 
Southern Society’s annual dinner last 
night B. H. Walker, president, and 
Charles T. Rogerson, assistant secretary, 
life Insurance Co. of Virginia; E. E. 
Cammack, vice - president Actna Life; 
Frank Capon, general manager in Cana- 
da for Prudential of England; Frank 
Houston, president Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co., and T. M. Searles, president 
Penn Rivet Co. 

*x * * 

Alex MacDonald, general manager 
Royal Exchange Assurance; William A. 
Hurst, general manager Car & General, 
and Gilbert Kingan, United States man- 
ager London & Lancashire, were an in- 
teresting luncheon trio in New York 
recently. 

x * * 

Harry Roye, New Jersey assemblyman 
and general agent for the Equitable Life 
of Iowa at Camden, N. J., has been made 
president of the Safety Council of South 
Jersey. 

* * * 


Edward D. Duffield, president of the 
Prudential, is a long time Summer resi- 
dent of Sakonnet, R. I., and is president 
of the golf club there. 

oa a ok 


Edward E. Brown, Penn Mutual Life 
general agent at Chattanooga, has been 
elected president Kiwanis Club in that 
city. 

* * * 

R. S. Hull, author of a textbook on ac- 
counting procedure, one time Standard 
Accident comptroller, is now connected 
with the office of the actuary, Social 
Security Board, Washington, D. C. Early 
this year Mr. Hull supervised the open- 
ing of a field office for the Board of 
Portland, Maine. He is a fellow in the 
Casualty Actuarial Society and attended 
last week’s annual meeting. 

* +r * 

Mrs. Joseph C. Thoms of West Or- 
ange, N. J., wife of a well known agent 
who has headquarters in Newark, is the 
owner of Sun Tu Reviens, a chow dog, 
winner of the novice class in specialty 
show of the Chow Chow Club at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York City. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thoms are also expert 
golfers, having won many prizes at vari- 
ous tournaments. 
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Herbert Mitchell 
MARY JANE WALSH 


Mary Jane Walsh, one of the featured 
singers in “I’d Rather Be Right,” the 
George M. Cohan show, now playing in 
New York City, is the daughter of Eu- 
gene Walsh of Davenport, Ia. Mr. 
Walsh is a member of the Snyder, 
Walsh & Hynes insurance agency, Dav- 
enport, which represents the Great 
American, American Eagle, National 
Fire, St. Paul F. & M., Norwich Union, 
New York Underwriters Agency and 
Union Assurance in fire; Aetna Life in 
life, and American Surety and United 


States F. & G. for casualty and 
surety. After musical education in 
New York and Chicago Miss Walsh 


went to London to appear at the May- 
fair and later sang at the famous Ciro’s, 
her audience frequently including the 
Duke and Duchess of Kent and other 
famous people. She is on the radio, ap- 
pearing three times each Friday night 
as “The Singing Cinderella” on the Bar- 
basol Hour. In its review of “I’d Rather 
Be Right” the theatre weekly, Variety, 
said: “Miss Walsh is headed for stage 
popularity for she has a style in handling 
lyrics which should develop her into a 
favorite.” 





EDNA LOUISE FAIRCHILD 
Edna Louise Fairchild, 


daughter of 
Claude W. Fairchild, acting general 
manager of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives, and Mrs. Fair- 
child, and Beverly R. Van Buskirk of the 








United States Navy will be married to. 
morrow at the home of the bride's 
parents, 390 West End Avenue, New 
York. 

Born in Denver Miss Fairchild went 
through junior school there and then 
was graduated from Hamilton Institute 
for Girls, New York City. Later, she 
went through Melissa Mills Kindergarten 
Training School and New York Uni- 
versity, getting a B. degree at the 
latter. 

Mr, Van Buskirk, after attending Den- 
ver schools, entered Annapolis, graduat- 
ing in class of 1934. He is now a liey- 
tenant, junior grade, in submarine ser- 
vice, stationed at San Diego, where they 


will live. i. “ % 


Ella Rarnett 


VISCOUNT AND LADY KNOLLYS 


Viscount Knollys, managing director of 
the Employers’ Liability, and Viscountess 
Knollys were among the passengers who 
were returning to England when the 
Queen Mary sailed on her last trip from 
New York. They had traveled many 
thousands of miles during this trip, their 
itinerary including the Pacific Coast and 
Canada. Viscount Knollys has made a 
number of trips to this country since 
becoming managing director of the com- 
pany. He is one of the most democratic 
of all the international chief executives. 
He and his wife have built up a large 
circle of friends in this country. 

* 


Edward S. Wadsworth, head of the 
Erie, Pa., local agency of E. L. Wads- 
worth & Co., completed fifty-four years 
in insurance on November 15. He still 
represents the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, Northern Assurance, Westchester, 
Queen and United States Plate Glass 
of Philadelphia, which were in the of- 
fice when he purchased the agency of 
M. Rush Warner & Co. on November 
15, 1883 Mr. Wadsworth’s son, Freder- 
ick Wadsworth, is now a member of the 
agency. 

* * * 

M. Clark Terrill, vice-president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, and John B. Byrne, 
a director of Connecticut Mutual and 
also president of the Hartford-Connecti- 
cut Trust Co., have been elected direc- 
tors of the Neuro-Psychiatric Institute 
of the Hartford Retreat. 

e # Ss 


Sir Edward Mountain, chairman of the 
Eagle Star, has succeeded W. H. Walker 
as chairman of the United Drapery 


“Stores, the latter having resigned owing 


to failing health. 
* * 
H. O. Chrimes, manager for South 
Africa of the Scottish Union & National, 
has been re-elected president of the Cape 
Town Sword Club. 
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Insurance Men on Queen Mary 

When the Queen Mary sailed for 
England the early part of November the 
ship carried a decidedly interesting pas- 
senger list from the standpoint of in- 
surance. On board were Arthur S. 
Rogers, general manager London Lan- 
cashire; E. B. Ferguson, manager of the 
Phoenix Assurance; and Viscount Knol- 
lys, managing director of Employers’ Lia- 
bility. Among those at the boat to bid 
bon voyage to the passengers were Gil- 
bert Kingan, United States manager 
London & Lancashire, and James M. 
Haines, United States manager London 
Guarantee & Accident, and U. S. gen- 
eral attorney Phoenix. 

x * 


B. A. Page to Duck on Fiftieth 
Anniversary Date 

Locked in a safety deposit vault, and 
carefully wrapped in cellophane, is the 
date when Bert Page, vice-president and 
a director of the Travelers, entered its 
service. He joined the company in the 
Spring, and next Spring will be the 
fiftieth. 

There will be no anniversary gymnas- 
tics, torchlight processions or senti- 
mental oratory to mark this half cen- 
tury of service because Mr. Page will 
be out of the country at the time, exit 
from the U.S.A. being nicely timed. On 
anniversary he may be watching polo in 
Nassau or comparing a daiquiri in Ha- 
vana with the frosted iced-glass cocktail 
which is the Hartford Club’s_ chef 
d'oeuvre, or doing a bit of golf in sunny, 
dingy Jamaica. 

Anyway, the statement is made with 
authority around the Travelers that Mr. 
Page will not be in Hartford opening 
letters or telegrams or sitting at a dais 
blushing. 

Those fifty years have slid by grace- 
fully. He is no easy man to match for 
equanimity. Once in a while he will 
shoot a wise crack about a competitive 
Group insurance case or give vent to a 
Bronx cheer because some one has over- 
stepped himself, but life has been kind 
to Mr. Page, a highly esteemed charac- 
ter. He has traveled widely, possesses 
the degrees of Ph.D., B.A. and M.A. in 
the University of Pleasant Companion- 
ship, can hearken to as well as spin a 
good yarn, still has all of his hair, en- 
joys the family fireside, and is extreme- 
ly proud of the latest addition to his 
family—a_ grandchild. 

<« = 


Some Chicago Brokers 


One of the best compliments which 
has been received by Mudd, Jr. 
—and he has received many—was when 
he was elected president of the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers. He is 
a broker who stands well with a large 
variety of people, including brokers. 

Gail Reed has been chairman of the 
Illinois brokers’ association legislative 
committee since the organization was 
formed. His chief lieutenant is Frank 




















Both are prominent in the Chi- 


Lavin. 
cago insurance brokerage world, and each 
is a good diplomat. 

Clark Nolan, one of the leaders among 
Chicago brokers, is also a lawyer. He 
has been licensed to practice in seven 


states; also, has appeared before the 
United States Supreme Court. 

When R. M. Redmond stepped down 
from the president’s chair of the Illinois 
brokers’ association it was after filling 
three terms. While he was president the 
$1 service charge on small fire policies 
was removed. A break in health sent 
him to his old home in Macon, Ga., to 
recuperate, 

Don McLennan of Marsh & McLen- 
nan is one of the most popular figures 


in the Chicago Club. 
* * * 


Some Detroit Personalities 

A large volume of casualty insurance 
on the Ford plants is written by Lyford 
M. Moore, who entered the insurance 
business some years ago. A graduate 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, Moore’s 
first job was with Sears-Roebuck in Chi- 
cago. He then went to Columbus, O., 
where he was engaged in selling stocks 
and bonds. Then he spent five years in 
Portland, Ore. For two years of that 
time he was with Phil Grossmayer and 
he then opened his own insurance office. 
When Oregon passed a state compensa- 
tion act he left the Coast. Coming to 
Detroit he became associated with Ray- 
mond & Raymond, insurance agents. In 
November, 1918, he went into business 
for himself in Detroit. 

Johnson & Higgins and Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan have some large Ford fire insur- 
ance lines outside of Detroit and its 
environ. 





When in Detroit I called on Eugene 
Marion of the Marion Insurance Agency, 
who reminisced about the interesting 
personalities there were in the Western 
Department of the Continental thirty- 
five years or so ago. He entered the 
Continental as office boy to the late 
J. J. McDonald, then Western manager 
of the Continental. Among those in the 
office at the time who are now dead 
were George E. Kline, who became vice- 
president of the Continental, and Frank 
R. Millard, later to be general adjuster 
of the America Fore. Among those 
now living is William H. Gartside of the 
Western Department of the Fireman’s 
Fund. When McDonald became West- 
ern manager of the Continental Fire, 
Marion went with him. He _ became 
state agent in Illinois and then was 
transferred to Michigan. He went with 
Glass, Cook & Atkinson, which later 
was merged with Marsh & McLennan. 
Later, he formed the Marion Insurance 
Agency. 

Associated with Eugene Marion is his 
son, Philip E., who was fullback on the 
famous University of Michigan team of 
1923, which won the Big Ten conference 
championship under Fielding H. Yost. 

Two well known Detroit agents are for- 
mer Factory Insurance Association men. 





Ella Barnett 


L. to r.: Arthur S, Rogers, J. M. Haines, Gilbert Kingan and E. B. Ferguson. 


They are Harry Newman of the Detroit 
Insurance Agency and Phil Phillips. 

W. D. Hooper, Jr., Detroit manager of 
the Retail Credit Co., has one of the 
most interesting jobs in the inspectic 
business because there is no more pic- 
turesque group of insurance buyers in 
America than the millionaires and near 
millionaires of the motor car metropolis. 
As is the case with most managers in 
the inspection business Hooper is an 
amiable, companionable type of person. 
Investigation and direction of investiga- 
tion have not made him hard boiled, al- 
though he is not accepting any counter- 
feit nickels or self-estimates of persons 
under review without checkups. 

Here’s the lowdown on him: A grad- 
uate of the University of Georgia, he is 
the son of a professor of that university 
who has been teaching Latin for forty- 
five years, and who got his own early 
education at a college in Virginia. Yes, 
W. D. Hooper, Jr., knows Latin. Leav- 
ing college he taught school for some 
years, then worked for a steamship com- 
pany and a furniture factory. He joined 
the Retail Credit Co. in 1922. 

While in Detroit I also called at the 
office of Henry E. McCurry, who has his 
own inspection bureau and is designated 
by no less an authority than John J. 
King as being “as capable an inspection 
man as this country has.” McCurry 
was out of town. Sometime and on 
this page I'll tell his story. It is excit- 
ing. 

* © * 


Most Irritating Expression 


Nomination for statement in 1937 
which causes most irritation in insurance 
exccutive offices: “Priming the pump.” 

* * * 


General Exchange Insurance 
Corporation 


There is always interest in the auto- 
mobile business to know what are the 
annual writings of the General Exchange 
Insurance Corporation. The net premi- 
ums for 1937 will probably be somewhat 
above $31,000,000. 


* * * 

Turks Head Luncheon Club, 
Providence 

One of the unique and delightful 


luncheon clubs of the country is the 
Turks Head of Providence, R. I., and 
this week at its annual meeting W. E. 
Maynard, vice-president of the Provi- 
dence Washington, was elected president 
of the club. For the past fifteen months 
Mr. Maynard has been acting in this 
capacity due to the illness of the club 
president. A quarter of a century old, 
the club has a membership of 600, and 
leading Providence insurance men, in- 
cluding both executives of companies and 
agents, are among the members. They 
include: 

Byron Watson, president, and Clifford 
E. Pieper and Jesse B. White, vice- 


presidents, all of the Rhode Island Fire; 
G. C. House, president, and J. C. Keegan 
and F. B. Luce, vice-presidents, all of 
the Providence Washington; W. J. Tully, 
Starkweather & Shepley, Inc., vice-presi- 
dent, who is president of the Casu- 
alty Underwriters Association of Rhode 
Island; Chester F. Newcomb, prominent 
agent, -member, executive committee of 
the Rhode Island Association of Insur- 
ance Agents; Paul A. Colwell, vice- 
president of G. L. & H. J. Gross, Inc.; 
B. M. MacDougall, head of E. L, Watson 
Co., Inc., and Clinton E. White, vice- 
president, Puritan Life. 

The mutual company men who are 
members include F. T. Moses, president 
and treasurer, Firemen’s Mutual; Hovey 
T. Freeman, president and _ treasurer, 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire, and Henry 
W. Anderson, president, Automobile Mu- 
tual of America and the Factory Mutual 
Liability. 

The club maintains a special member- 
ship for the women; serves three to four 
hundred guests daily, and is located on 
the top floor of the Turks Head office 
building which is one of the biggest 
structures in Providence. 

* * * 


Flartford Personalities 


E. J. Sloan, vice-president of the 
Aetna (Fire), is also a director and an 
official of the Cushman Chuck Co. of 
Hartford, in which he takes a keen 
interest as his father was one of the 
original founders. 

C. J. Kremer, vice-president of the 
Hartford Fire, is also a rural commuter. 
His farm is up Granby way. 

The same conscientious demonstration 
of executive ability and business skill 
which has built up the Hartford insur- 
ance companies is freely applied to the 
Hartford Community Chest each year. 
Many executives of standing have given 
their best efforts towards this worthy 
work. Present head of Hartford Com- 
munity Chest is George C. Long, Jr., 
president of Phoenix, Connecticut Fire 
and Equitable F. & M. 

Porter Godard, state agent in Con- 
necticut of Great American Indemnity, 
is president of the Casualty Fieldman’s 
Club, and is a descendant of the illus- 
trious Godard family of Connecticut. 

Fraser B. Wilde, president of Connec- 
ticut General, is one of three brothers, 
the other two being Phil and Dick. All 
three maintain Summer homes in Booth- 
bay Harbor, Me. 

On December 8 the Aetna Life will 
play host to the Industrial Foreman’s 
Club of Hartford. The evening will be 
in charge of Walter Paine and Clarence 
T. Hubbard, assistant secretaries, who 
will offer a program dedicated to “con- 
servation.” There will be demonstra- 
tions of conservation methods, preceded 
by a dinner and followed by _ talkies, 
movies and entertainment. Chairman of 
the program is Mitchell Little, manufac- 
turer, and director of the Aetna Life. 
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A major factor contributing to the de- 
creasing frequency and likelihood of 
great conflagrations in American cities 
is the constructive work of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ department 
of fre prevention and engineering stand- 
ards. For well over a quarter century 
this division of the Board has been con- 
tinuously under the direction of the 
same group of engineers, highly trained 
in their own line, who prepare or super- 
vise the preparation of reports and rec- 
ommendations — dealing with building 
construction, fire department operations, 
municipal water supply, conflagration and 
special hazards—which have national and 
even international acceptance. With so 
little fanfare have these great undertak- 
ings been accomplished by the stock fire 
insurance business that few persons, 
other than those who deal directly with 
the National Board personnel, know any- 
thing about the individuals who are car- 
rying on this task or even that stock 
fire insurance has been making this con- 
tribution to the welfare of the nation 
for so many years. 

The National Board appropriates for 
the work of the committee on fire pre- 
vention and engineering standards an 
annual average of about $200,000. Direct 
and indirect results achieved through the 
efforts of the department have unques- 
tionably saved the nation hundreds of 
millions of dollars. It is absolutely im- 
possible, of course, to estimate with any 
semblance of accuracy the actual savings, 
but we can attempt to visualize those 
additional conflagration hazards which 
would probably exist today if there were 
no National Board fire prevention depart- 
ment, Underwriters Laboratories or Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. The 
Laboratories are sponsored by the Na- 
tional Board, and Board engineers are 
active and important members of nearly 
all committees of the N. F. P. A. 


Recommendations Widely Accepted 


The National Board has no authority 
to enforce the adoption of its fire pre- 
vention recommendations by any munici- 
pal government nor does it attempt to 
do so. However, as each final report 
on construction hazards and fire protec- 
tion facilities is so complete and valuable 
a document, in practically all cases city 
officials are more than willing to co- 
Operate in carrying out the suggestions 
for improvements. No community delib- 
erately desires to expose its citizens and 
property to sweeping destruction by fire; 
rather it is proud to aid in conservation 
work and establish a low fire loss record. 
Some years ago three hundred and fifty 
fire chiefs in convention adopted a reso- 
lution stating among other things that 
“the intelligent and highly efficient work 
of conservation through advisory engi- 
heering, the advocating of model ordi- 
Nances governing the storage of inflam- 
mable oils, the advantages to be gained 
to the properties of our people by bet- 
ter building construction, the publishing 
of statistical tables of fires and the edu- 
Cational efforts of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters is an agency distinctly 
Conspicuous in this field of splendid en- 
€avor,” 

Those who visit the offices of the fire 











By Edwin N. Eager 


prevention department on the eleventh 
floor of the National Board building at 
85 John Street, in New York City, are 
impressed by the modest offices and 


department. Their office doors are open 
to all callers, who are received cordially. 
A family rather than office atmosphere 
prevails. Intimate associations dating 


Chief Engineer Booth and Assistants 





Seated in center—George W. Booth; standing, left to right—H. E. Newell, 
R. E. Andrews, Clarence Goldsmith, A. Cary Hutson 


quiet, unassuming attitude of those en- 
gaged in this important engineering un- 
dertaking. One does not need to run 
the gauntlet of a host of office boys and 
secretaries to reach these engineers, each 
of whom is a veteran of more than twen- 
ty-five years’ continuous service in the 


back over so many years have developed 
personal relationships which are much 
more difficult to attain in organizations 
where there is a constant changing of 
personnel. 

To chronicle completely the work of 
these distinguished engineers and their 
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The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Kevszy, Genera! Agent 


U. S. Statement December 31, 1936 
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New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. : 
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Protecting Nations Life and Property 
Against Conflagration Hazards 


Veteran Group of Highly Trained National Board Engineers, 
Headed by George W. Booth, for More Than a Quarter Cen- 
tury in Continuous Charge of Inspecting Cities’ Fire Risks 


associates would require volumes. This 
brief resume of what they have accom- 
plished, and are continuing to do day by 
day, through their department of the 
National Board for the protection of this 
country against fire is designed to bring 
a bit of background and personal history 
to the attention of insurance men gen- 
erally, who have not had the opportunity 
of knowing these engineers or of ob- 
serving their work. 
Booth and His Assistants 

For some years the fire protection 
engineering program of the National 
Board has been handled through three 
divisional offices, the principal or ad- 
ministrative office being at 85 John 
Street, New York City. Another office 
is in Chicago and the third in San Fran- 
cisco. George W. Booth, who has served 
the National Board since 1904, is chief 
engineer and administers the work from 
New York, He is assisted by four as- 
sistant chief engineers. Of these Clar- 
ence Goldsmith, with the National Board 
thirty years, is in charge of the Chicago 
office, and at San Francisco Robert E. 
Andrews supervises the engineering work. 
He has been with the National Board 
since 1911. In the New York office the 
two assistant chief engineers are A. Cary 
Hutson and H. E. Newell. They have 
becn with the National Board thirty-two 
and twenty-eight years respectively. 

The spirit of enterprise, research and 
cooperation is ever present. Mr. Booth 
and his associates have found no short 
cut to achieving their goal—protection 
from bad fires. Year by year they have 
carried on their constantly expanding 
program of hazard control, recommend- 
ing improvements in those factors which 
torether constitute protection against 
fire. Results are not always soon vis- 
ible. However, the thorough and expert 
application of scientific knowledge grad- 
ually but surely is pushing that horrible 
danger of sweeping conflagrations more 
and more into the background. 

Reports are prepared by the depart- 
ment on all cities in the country with a 
population of more than 25,000. In all 
439 cities have been inspected at the rate 
of between fifty and seventy annually, 
and besides that each city has been re- 
inspected several times, showing that the 
National Board aims not only to encour- 
age safety and efficiency but to maintain 
high standards as the years go by. To 
carry on all this each divisional office 
has attached to it a corps of expert en- 
gineers, specializing in water supply, fire 
department equipment and _ operation, 
and structural conditions and hazards. 
Each city report is forwarded to the 
New York office, where it is carefully 
edited prior to publication and distribu- 
tion to city officials, civic societies and 
other interested parties. Editing and 
general preparation of reports is directed 
by Mr. Hutson, who is assisted by Rob- 
ert C. Dennett, one of the committce’s 
principal water supply engineers. 

Investigation of Special Hazards 

Another important part of the commit- 
tee’s activity today is the investigation of 
special hazards and in that connection 
the preparation of regulations and good 
practice requirements for the guidance 
of underwriters’ boards, bureaus and 
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service organizations. This work is large- 
ly handled by Mr. Newell, who represents 


the National Board on numerous tech- 
nical committees of the National Fire 
Protection Association, whose work 1s 


related to special hazards. This field of 
activity was not contemplated when the 
department was organized on its pres nt 
footing but is a natural outgrowth of 
industrial and business development in 
the last quarter century. 

In making a report on any city a group 
of two to four engineers goes there after 
securing official recognition from the 
municipal authorities. The engineers 
emphasize that the National Board does 
not deal with fire insurance premium 
rates but desires rather to obtain facts 
about the city which will be of imme- 
diate interest to the city and to fire un- 
derwriters. Time taken for an inspec- 
tion varies usually from three to six 
weeks, depending upon the size of a city. 
Water supply is studied in respect to 
sources, reservoirs, flow pressure, posi- 
tion of hydrants, possibility of their 
freezing, etc. Fire engines are taken 
out and given comprehensive tests, the 
fire alarm system is gone over and fire 
departments are examined relative to ad- 
equacy and efficiency of personnel. Sec- 
tion by section the city is examined with 
respect to building construction, concen- 
tration of merchandise and other matters 
to see whether the danger of a large 
and quick fire exists. ; 

The Standard Schedule for Grading 
Cities and Towns with reference to their 
facilities for fire protection has been a 
development of these years of work. Fol- 
lowing the establishment of standards 
covering the different items entering into 
the various features of fire protection 
and prevention the schedule was pre- 
pared, with the classification of any given 
city determined by the application of 
points of deficiency depending upon the 
extent of variance from these standards. 
During the last seventeen years the Na- 
tioal Board has supported a campaign 
for the standardization of fire hose and 
hydrant couplings, with the active co- 
operation of state fire marshals and in- 
spection bureaus. During 1936 conver- 
sion was accomplished in seventy cities 
and towns, bringing to 5,272 the total 
number of towns having converted their 
hose connections to the national standard 
as recommended by the National Board. 


Conflagrations Led to Formation of 
Department 


Disastrous conflagrations, so costly to 
the nation and fire insurance companies 
alike, led to formation of the present 
department of fire prevention and engi- 
neering standards of the National Board. 
A committee on fire prevention ‘was es- 
tablished in 1892 following strong state- 
ments made at the 1891 annual meeting 
by President Daniel A. Heald, who was 
an officer of the Home, to the effect that 
“the press and the people seem to have 
arrived at the conviction that the destruc- 
tion of property by fire is increasing far 
more rapidly than the growth of popula- 
tion or the development of the country, 
and that unless it can be checked, the 
cost of insurance to the public must be 
greatly increased.” 

Fire losses in 1891 amounted to about 
$140,000,000, small in dollars and cents 
when compared with losses recorded in 
some years during the last decade but 
relatively high when one appreciates the 
tremendous expansion in burnable values 
in the last forty-six years. Actually fire 
today consumes annually a much smaller 
percentage of our national wealth than 
it did a half century ago. Fire prevention 
efforts were developed moderately by the 
National Board for about a decade after 
1892. Wilbur E. Mallalieu, present gen- 
eral manager of the organization, joinea 
the National Board in the electrical bu- 
reau in 1900 and played an active role 
in municipal fire prevention for some 
years before assuming general executive 
duties. 

Two conflagrations occurred in 1904 
which shook the nation and brought to 
insurance a realization that efforts to re- 
duce hazards must be intensified if they 
vere to be of real value. On February 7, 


General Manager 





W. E. MALLALIEU 
1904, Baltimore suffered a $50,000,000 


loss, with insurance companies paying 
some $30,000,000. Ten weeks later the 
city of Toronto was swept by a $12,000,- 
000 conflagration. When the National 
Board held its annual meeting that year 
in May insurance knew that something 
had to be done to reduce fire hazards. 
One of the engineers who inspected the 
Baltimore loss had said that “nothing 
happened there that might not have been 
foretold by a study of the fire records 
of the past.” 

Through the executive committee of 
the National Board a Committee of 
Twenty had been appointed, composed 
of some of the best men in insurance, 
which was charged with defining the 
boundaries of congested districts in all 
cities, to study conflagration dangers and 
to prepare an intelligent fire prevention 
program. In October of that year George 
W. Booth and Robert C. Dennett, both 
present members of the staff. were 
among the engineers hired by the Na- 
tional Board, 


Background of G. W. Booth 


Mr. Booth was then 33 years old. Born 
at Southbridge, Mass., on February 19, 
1871, he had secured a B.S. degree in 
civil engineering at Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute in 1891 and for two years 
thereafter had been an instructor in civil 
engineering at W. P. I. But teaching 
did not appeal to this brilliant young en- 
gineer so he went to Boston, where for 
two years he worked for the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Health on investiga- 
tions for a metropolitan water supply. 
Aqueducts and reservoirs constructed as 
a result of recommendations made then 
are still being used. He then transferred 
to the Metropolitan Water Board of 
Massachusetts and in a few years became 
a division engineer on location and con- 
struction of metropolitan water supply 
systems. His excellent work came to 
the attention of National Board leaders 
and they asked him to join their organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Dennett was a graduate of Cor- 
nell University and worked for a number 
of years as a field engineer for the Na- 
tional Board before coming into the New 
York office to review and edit the work 
of other field engineers. 

3y May, 1906, engineers for the Com- 
mittee of Twenty had studied fifty-five 
large cities and, what was more impor- 
tant, the committee’s recommendations 
concerning water supplies, fire depart- 
ments and fire alarms had been adopted 
generally by these cities. More than 
$37,000,000 was spent in those two years 
by forty-two cities to guard against con- 
flagrations. One city which had not act- 
ed was San Francisco. Concerning con- 
ditions in that Pacific Coast city the Na- 
tional Board’s inspection report said: 


“San Francisco has violated all un- 
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derwriting traditions and precedent by 
not burning up; that it has not done so 
is largely due to the vigilance of the fire 
department, which cannot be relied upon 
indefinitely to stave off the inevitable.” 

The report on San Francisco was made 
in October, 1905; six months later the 
city was gone. 


Mallalieu Brought to Fore 


Before the year was out the National 
Board took other steps forward to ex- 
pand its fire prevention work. A new 
Committee on Fire Prevention was 
formed by consolidating the Committee 
of Twenty with the older Committce on 
Fire Departments, Fire Patrols and 
Water Supply. Mr. Mallalieu became 
the assistant to General Agent Henry 
K. Miller. Forty cities were inspected 
in 1906 and twenty reinspected. The sum 
of $60,000 was asked to carry on work 
in 1907 and that was granted quickly. 
In 1910 Mr. Miller died, having served 
the National Board thirty-nine years, 
and Mr. Mallalieu was made general 
agent. In 1913 he was named general 
manager of the Board, the past which he 
has filled so ably to the present day. 
A man with much personal magnetism 
and a close student of the fire hazards, 
he has coordinated and broadened Na- 
tional Board activities year after year. 

During the twelve months from May, 
1908, to May, 1909, Mr. Booth worked 
with the New York City Department of 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity on in- 
vestigations for and recommendations on 
improvements for the water distribution 
system of the city. With the National 
Board during his first years he had been 
an hydraulic engineer in field and office 
work, making surveys and reports on fire 
protection facilities. In 1910 he became 
chief engineer in charge of the prepara- 
tion of reports and regulations on many 
subjects relating to fire prevention. If 
space would permit many colorful and 
dramatic stories could be related con- 
cerning the work of National Board en- 
gineers during and following major con- 
flagrations, floods, windstorms and other 
types of disasters. 

Severe hurricanes in southeastern states 
in the last few years led to an engineer- 
ing study being made to see what could 
be done to reduce hurricane damage in 
existing buildings as well as to guard 
against damage in new construction. This 
survey has led this year to preparation 
of a brochure setting forth important 
construction safeguards. Services of Na- 
tional Board engineers were offered and 
accepted by the Federal, state and local 
governments when the flood emergency 
arose last Winter in the Ohio River 
valley. 


Oil on Flood Waters 


During February, 1937, a meeting of 
representatives of the oil industry, public 











f fficial d rong 
safety officials and insurance ; 

was held in the National Board ai 
to consider means for reducing th ~ 
hazard caused by flammable liquid, fr 
caping from huge tanks when ouaians - 
by flood waters. At that meeting ree 
ant Chief Engineer Newell was ap _ 
chairman of a joint committee pean 
the subject. As Cincinnati was on 
which had faced the greatest floatin ety 
hazard the committee met there ride 
two-day session at which re 
—— city were present. As a regu 0 
his meeting a report was Prepared anj 
distributed a few months ago. It js . 
titled “Recommended Safeguards i, 
Flammable Liquids Storage Tanks in Re 
gions Subject to Floods.” This ad 
is expected to serve as the basis for ~ 
islation in sections where such safeguari, 
are needed. ; 

Municipal engineers call often on M 
3ooth and his associates to consult with 
them on new work to be undertaken 
They want the best fire protection adv'c 
available before proceeding with io. 
struction rather than making more ¢ost) 
changes later. ‘ 

Every two weeks a bulletin on son 
subject of special interest to fire depart. 
ment heads is sent to about 6,000 sub. 
scribers throughout the country, Agsis. 
ing Messrs. Booth, Hutson and Newel 
at the New York headquarters are sq. 
eral other expert engineers including 
Robert C. Dennett, who reviews anj 
edits the sections of city reports dealing 
with water supply; Geo, L. Swan, who 
specializes on fire departments and fr 
alarm systems, and John H. Arnold, who 
is an authority on building construction, 
explosives and inflammables and confi. 
gration hazards. 

Major John H. Howland, another o 
the National Board veterans—he joined 
the organization in 1908—is field engi- 
neer on water supply problems and fire 
department surveys. A_ graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
he had been employed by the water é- 
partment of New Bedford, Mass., an! 
had done water supply engineering in 
the Hawaiian Islands before associating 
himself with the National Board. 






for a 
Presentatiyg 





Clarence Goldsmith 


Clarence Goldsmith, in charge of the 
Chicago office, is known to fire chiefs 
water department superintendents ani 
insurance men as Colonel Goldsmith 
through his services in the Quartermaster 
Corps during the World War. His int- 
mate knowledge of municipal water sup- 
ply problems made him the logical choice 
for designer for supply works and distr 
bution systems of camps and cantonments 
after the National Board had turned its 
entire facilities over to war work during 
1917-19. | 

A graduate of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and with practical expe 
ence as superintendent of a water te. 
partment, Mr. Goldsmith was well fitte! 
for his work with the National Boar! 
when he joined it. This work included 
an assignment to design and _ supervise 
the installation of the Boston high pres 
ure fire system, As chairman of the fir 
service extension committee of the Nx 
tional Fire Waste Council he has been 
leader in the formation of state scho"s 
for firemen. His services as lecturer 0 
water supply, fire protection and fire de- 
partment work are in constant demané 

Roberts E. Andrews at San Francist0 
supervises the municipal inspection set 
ice in the Pacific Coast area. grat: 
uate of the University of Michigan, he 
was with the Detroit water department 
until he joined the National Board ™ 
1911. Then he served as a field enginet’ 
until the Coast office was organizte 
Twice he has gone from San Francis? 
to make inspections of Honolulu. Ne 
tional Board service on cities is not com 
fined wholly to the mainland of th 
United States. P 

Before the Chicago and San Francis0? 
offices were formed engineers of the N* 
tional Board saw little of their families 
The entire country was their field. Ms 
Newell told the writer that groups ° 
engineers would start out from Ne# 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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Candidly speaking - candid 

camera. photography has ‘ 2 . 

created many owners of a —_—  — | Py i ° 
expensive cameras and . ) al 
equipment. 


Our Camera policy is a 
good entering wedge to 
the other insurance busi- 
ness of these enthusiasts. 
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America Fore Insurance and Indemnity Group 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY : NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY = = THE FipELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


‘ - , 4 BERNARD M. CULVER, President 
First AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY se ipp FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, Vice-President 
. 


Eighty Maiden Lane, \Miaawyiam| New York,N.Y. 


GROUP 





NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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National Advertising Aims to 


Awaken Public to Coverages 


And Agents Service 


With increased activity in connection with the marketing of various 
lines of fire and casualty insurance, the advertising campaigns of individual 
fire and casualty companies and groups of companies take on added sig- 
nificance at this time when the companies and agents are becoming decidedly 


advertising minded. 


To get the pulse of the national insurance advertising The Eastern 
Underwriter asked the companies to state the objectives of the various cam- 


paigns being run in national magazines. 


Reproductions of some of the 


advertisements typical of the campaigns accompany the text. 


Aetna (Fire) Group 


The objects of our campaign are to 
emphasize the value of the local agent 
and to defend him against the accusation 
by the mutuals that he is a mere “mid- 
dle man” who takes a substantial part 
of the premium and does nothing in re- 
turn. Our object is to show the public 
that the agent not only represents the 
assured in the event of a claim, but that 
he studies each policyholder’s insurance 
requirements and makes it his business 
to see that the insurance is properly 
as well as economically written. In other 
words, the agent earns every cent of the 
commission he receives and his services 
are indispensable to properly written 
insurance. 

In view of the results coming from our 
campaign we feel we have proved that 
there is no reason why the stock com- 
pany interests should fear to go straight 
to the insuring public and set forth even 
by direct comparison if necessary the 
many reasons why stock company insur- 
ance is superior to any other kind 

- @ * 


American Credit Indemnity 


Our advertising objectives are those 
common to every advertiser: first, to 
increase premiums through educating 


Hartford Fire 


Whatever it is... wherever it is . . . insure it in the Hartford 
For nearest agent's name phone Western Union 






“| COVER 


YOU RE-COVER” 


I am the Hartford® agent. 1 sell fully. Such is its record through 


coverage” —protecting you against —its 127 years of service. 
financial boss 1 do not recommend “marked 

Then, if your property is dam 
aged by fire, explosvon, wind, light 
ning, hail, or if it is stolen—you 


down” insurance. | do recommend 
the certain protection of a Hartford 
policy, and | beck this up with my 
re-cover personal service, my experience 


And that is sure. The Hartford 
makes good its losses promptly and 


and my help wherever and when- 


ever you need it 





*HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
*HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





business men to our form of insurance; 
second, to put before our present policy- 
holders the reasons why they originally 
purchased the protection and the reasons 
for continuing it; third, to establish the 
prestige of our company in the minds 
of readers, 
* * * 


American of Newark Group 


As newcomers in the field of national 
advertising we are seeking information, 
and we have learned a_ lot—including 
some things which are apparently un- 


known to other advertisers, judging by 
copy appeal and choice of media, and at 
least one thing which had hitherto been 
unknown to the entire advertising fra- 
ternity. 

We have already tested nineteen mag- 
azines in five classifications, and will 
probably add a half dozen others before 
we furnish our testing. Thus within a 
year’s time we will have a pretty good 
idea whether it pays the fire insurance 
business to advertise, and, if so, where 
its money can be spent most wisely. 

We feel that not all advertising is 
good. There is some which is worth- 
less, and even some which is harmful. 
Good advertising does a job, and before 
we decide what job to give it, we must 
know if the public is ready to listen to 
insurance advertisers, 

. 7~ * 


Atlantic Mutual 
Atlantic in its national advertising 
wants to tell two classes of people about 
\tlantic insurance: the insurance buyer 
(Continued on Page 91) 


Travelers Group 





The Malagasy, the Sikidy, and the Faditra 













ome - M on need ens ~ ma get whe y in T 
l " f ft ng evils h the agent whe b = your insurance 
. the claim investigator the claim adjuster 
Whe M . ert For instance, whea an automobile accident or Because The Travelers has thousands of agent 
s, he s for a grous uns, many evils threaten your happiness and and hundreds of claim investigators and adjuster 









ain rites, they tak r the « : 
te a fadiire, or fet The faditr magicians, but are wizards when it comes to tak 
take the ewil away forever. Aad that’s all there ing over your accident worries. They transfer them 
» it to the insurance company 
This helief in the tr nee of evil, super- banished forever. 

@itwous ax it may be, is ery common among prinm- Who are these men? They are the experts whos 


—claims, lawsuits 


lon a group of men who may not be 


cadless diffieult es strategically located throughout the United Stats 
and Canada, you get prompt service no matte 
when of where an accident occurs 

Moral: Lnsure in The Travelers. The Travelers 
Insurance Company, The Travelers lodermnity 
Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Com 
pany, Hartforl, Connecticut. 


are your truubles are 


=—=——— 


Suppose your 


home should 


burn TONIGHT! 





SEND FOR A FREE 
HOUSEHOLD INVENTORY BOOKIET 


Your fire insurance policy states 
that if there is a fire on your 
premises you “shall furnish a 
complete inventory of the de- 
stroyed, damaged and undam- 
aged property.” 

Has it occurred to you how _ 
difficult it would be to prepare 
such a list after a fire? Many 
items would undoubtedly be for- 
gotten until after your claim was 
paid and you. signed a release! 

Make this listing before the fire 
occurs. And since you don’t know 
how soon it will come, do-it as 
soon as possible. 

To make it easy for you, we 
offer you a special booklet for 
listing your possessions which 
points out items most frequently 
overlooked. Write for yours now. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSURANCE CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


AND ITS AFFILIATES 
The Columbia Fire Insurance Company 
Dixie Fire Insurance Company 
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MAIL TH ySEHOLD ¢ 
FREE HO ET 3 
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= 
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; am Tre AMERICAN INSURANCE Co. 
ied 15°Washington St., Newark, N. J. 
— | Without < harge or,obligation 
please send me your House! 
= Inventory Booklet. 
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federal Legislation 
On Insurance Opposed 
FOR UNAUTHORIZED CARRIERS 
issioners’ Executive Committee 


Also Considers Taxation And 
Auto Liability Problems 





Taxation, unauthorized carriers and 
qutomobile liability insurance were 
among subjects discussed by the execu- 
tive committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at its 
meeting Monday afternoon at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York City. The 


committee elected as a member Superin- 
tendent J. Balch Moor of the District 
of Columbia to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of R. E. O'Malley, 
uti] recently Missouri superintendent, 
and selected the Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec City, for the 1938 annual con- 
yention sometime during the month of 
June after considering invitations also 
from Chicago, Salt Lake City, Washing- 
ton, Memphis and Des Moines. 

Superintendent Louis H. Pink of New 
York, chairman of the committee, pre- 
sided. Other members present were 
Commissioners Frank N. Julian, Ala- 
bama; John C. Blackall, Connecticut; C. 
A. Gough, New Jersey; Hugh H, Earle, 
Oregon ; Daniel, Texas; J. J. 
Holmes, Montana, Mr. Moor, and also 
as ex-officio members George A. Bowles, 
Virginia; Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., Cal- 
ifornias and Jess G. Read, Oklahoma, 
officers of the association. 

Support for the principle of seeking a 
uniform basis for state taxation of in- 
surance companies was given by the ex- 
ecutive committee. While a proposal 
has been made to base uniform taxation 
upon direct writings, with certain de- 
ductions, the committee did not record 
itself as in favor of any particular 
method of taxation, leaving that prob- 
lem for the standing committee on taxa- 
tion to work out. 


Unauthorized Insurance 


Consensus of the committee was that 
the association should not support the 
idea of Federal legislation in seeking to 
solve the problem of unauthorized in- 
surance, most of which business is car- 
ried on by mail. Several commissioners 
feel that Federal legislation on this mat- 
ter might lead to interference with the 
operations of legitimate carriers, con- 
fict with present rights of the states 
and eventually lead to further extension 
of Federal regulation of insurance. 1n- 
stead the committee voted, first, that co- 
operation with Federal Post Office au- 
thorities be continued and expanded in- 
sofar as prosecuting fraudulent insur- 
ance carriers is concerned and, second, 
that state laws be strengthened so that 
all companies or organizations selling in- 
surance will be brought under insurance 
department regulation. This step in it- 
self, the commissioners believe, will com- 
pel these “racketeering” carriers to 
move from states where they now oper- 
ate to other states which may still have 
lax requirements and eventually they 
will be put out of business altogether 
if every state acts to require all types 
of insurers to come under the insurance 
Statutes, 

At the present time, it was pointed 
out, there are many small insurance 
companies or organizations domiciled in 
a number of states which operate largely 
y mail in other states to which they 
are not admitted. Most of these in- 
Surers sell limited and generally unde- 
sirable contracts; some of them are actu- 
ally fraudulent and illegal. State in- 
surance laws have not so far been ade- 
quate to meet the interstate phases of 
this problem. However, the commission- 
‘rs executive committee believes that 
the two-point program which it supports 
will go a long way towards curbing un- 
authorized insurance. This involves co- 
°peration with the Federal Government 
without surrendering state rights. 

e American Bar Association pro- 
Oe bill does not cover the situation 
ciently, several commissioners said 


Commissioners Express Hope for 
National Uniformity in State Laws 


Hope for gradual progress toward 
substantial national uniformity in state 
insurance laws through modernized state 
codes was expressed by several state in- 
surance department heads at the open- 
ing session of the Winter meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York on Monday. The majority of 
mémbers of the association look eventu- 
ally toward a uniform code measure’ to 
be approved by the association and rec- 
ommended for adoption by those states 
= have not meanwhile revised their 
aws. 

Representatives of close to forty-five 





Commissioners to Meet 


In Quebec Next June 


The city of Quebec, Canada, was 
selected for the 1938 annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners by the 
executive committee Monday after- 
noop in New York, The meeting 
will be held about the middle of 
June. at the Chateau Frontenac. Invi- 
tations to meet there were presented 
by Georges Lafrance, superintend- 
ent of Quebec; Hartley D. Mc- 
Nairn, superintendent of Ontario, and 
R. Leighton Foster, former Ontario 
superintendent. Five other invita- 
tions by commissioners for next 
year’s convention were received also 
by the committee’ and considered. 
These were by Ernest Palmer of 
Illinois for Chicago, Ray Murphy of 
Iowa for Des Moines, James M. Mc- 
Cormack of Tennessee for Memphis, 
C. Clarence Neslen of Utah for Salt 
Lake City and J. Balch Moor of the 
District of Columbia for Washington. 

The executive committee voted also 
to charge a $10 registration fee for 
all those attending future Summer 
annual meetings other than insurance 
department representatives and their 
families. Such a fee was charged at 
the Philadelphia convention this year. 
The purpose is to get away from as- 
sessing insurance companies for con- 
vention and entertainment expenses. 











states were on hand, as well as a large 
number of former commissioners, com- 
pany executives, organization heads, pro- 
ducers and others in insurance. Canada 
was represented by Superintendent Hart- 
ley D. McNairn of Ontario and Georges 
Lafrance of Quebec. New commission- 
ers present were George A. S. Robert- 
son, Missouri, and P. J. Dunn, South 
Dakota, and A, J. Rouillard, New Hamp- 
shire, was expected. 
Bowles on Convention Examinations 


In his opening remarks to the meet- 
ing President George A. Bowles, Vir- 
ginia, said there should be no sectional- 
ism in insurance supervision. Commis- 
sioners should work together for wise 
regulation and administration in all parts 
of the country. The success of the com- 
missioners’ association so far has been 
due, he said, to the spirit of comity dis- 
played since its inception. Before clos- 





Monday. It is too limited. On the other 
hand the Hobbs bill in Congress goes 
too far and would hit some legitimate 
insurance companies. 

The executive committee voted to 
direct the attention of all state insur- 
ance departments to the necessity of 
arriving at some real solution to the 
social aspect of the problem of the 
growing number of automobile acci- 
dents. So far financial responsibility 
laws, adopted now by about half the 
states, have proved more satisfactory 
than any other remedies tried. But as 
probably more than half the cars on the 
road still carry no liability or property 
damage insurance one problem is to get 
more automobile owners insured. 


ing he touched upon the problem of in- 
surance company examinations, a sub- 
ject upon which differences of views 
have been held by commissioners for 
years. For each state individually to ex- 
amine all the companies of other states 
operating within its borders would be 
most wasteful and unnecessary, he said. 
This is well recognized by the commis- 
sioners and so convention examinations 
represent another example of comity. 

“The ground work has been estab- 
lished for a reasonable and sensible solu- 
tion of the problem,” President Bowles 
argued, “I sincerely believe that the 
plan (which was formulated at St. Paul) 
can be rounded out into a smooth-run- 
ning method of operation satisfactory to 
departments without objections from any 
source. I bespeak the cooperation of all 
commissioners to this end, for again | 
emphasize that the recognition of comity 
between the states is vital to the success 
of the work of this organization.” 

Insurance Director Ernest Palmer of 
Illinois, immediate past president of the 
association, who was unable to attend 
the June annual convention at Phila- 
delphia because of an operation for ap- 
pendicitis, was called upon for an ad- 
dress. He spoke briefly on the Illinois 
insurance code and expressed the wish 
that national uniformity in insurance 
laws by state action may be achieved 
ultimately. 

Voicing a bit of his philosophy of in- 
surance supervision Director Palmer said 
that broad general supervision and 
power of the commissioners’ association 
rest essentially in what the organization 
may do if it is forced to act rather than 
in constantly stirring up problems just 
for the sake of solving them. The as- 
sociation, he believes, should be a watch- 
dog that is prepared to tackle a diffi- 
culty when it arises but not be too 
active in creating new issues for discus- 
sion. Director Palmer appears to be 
mellowing somewhat as the years pass. 
Still one of the leaders of the associa- 
tion in thought and forceful in action 
he is not quite as militant in pushing 
proposals through to the bitter end as 
he was once. 

Professor Edwin W. Patterson of 
Columbia University, chairman of the 
New York Department Committee on 
Insurance Law Revision, scheduled to 
speak on the subject of “Foreign and 
Alien Insurers Under the Proposed New 
York Revision,” was delayed in arriving 
and several commissioners were called 
on by President Bowles to talk briefly. 
Professor Patterson’s address is reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Superintendent Louis H. Pink, New 
York, speaking on the code bill, said 
the hearings have brought out criticisms 
that the code is too long and detailed. 
He said that Professor Patterson’s com- 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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Commissioners’ Committee Reviews 
Zone Plan; Some Tendency to Over- 
charge Co.’s Seen; Read Chairman 
The chief question before the meet- 
ing of the examinations committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at Hotel Pennsylvania 
Monday afterncon was whether or not 
the new zone system of making conven- 
tion examinations had led to increased 
expense. Jess G. Read of Oklahoma, 
chairman of this committee, presided in 
executive session and many of those 
present voiced their views. While the 
opinion was diversified on this question 
there was some strong feeling that 
there is a tendency under the zone sys- 
tem to overcharge for company exami- 

nations. 

After more than an hour’s discussion 
it was decided to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the cost of examinations 
and to report back the findings to the 
next meeting of the association, 





Philadelphia House 
Warming Held on Dee. 1 


PATTERSON 20TH ANNIVERSARY 





Secretary in Charge of Pennsylvania 
Fire’s Philadelphia Office; Many 
Insurance Men Attend 





The twentieth anniversary with the 
Pennsylvania Fire of T. M. Patterson, 
secretary in charge of the company’s 
Philadelphia office, came on December-l. 
To celebrate the anniversary an open 
house was held in Philadelphia to which 
were invited the insurance producers of 
Philadelphia and vicinity, Among those 


T. M. PATTERSON 


from the head office who came were 
Robert T. Stewart, secretary in charge 
of Middle department, and William J. 
Traynor, publicity director of N. B. & M. 

Mr. Patterson was born in Armstrong 
County, a member of a family which set- 
tled in western Pennsylvania nearly a 
century ago. Education was in local 
schools and Grove City College. His 
first position was with the Pittsburgh 
Board of Fire Underwriters from where 
he went to the National Union as special 
agent in Pittsburgh. He then went to 
Colorado where he spent two years in 
the cattle country. Returning to Pitts- 
burgh he joined the Girard Fire & Ma- 
rine as special agent in western Pennsyl- 
vania, later being elected assistant sec- 
retary of that company. 

Joins Pennsylvania Fire in 1917 

Mr. Patterson joined the Pennsylvania 
Fire on December 1, 1917, as assistant 
secretary. Within a year he was ad- 
vanced to secretary. When the Penn- 
sylvania Fire was acquired by the N. B. 
& M. he was placed in charge of opera- 
tions of the entire group in the Phila- 
delphia area, 

Mr. Patterson is active in the business 
and civic life of the city. During the 
World War he was a member of the 
Delaware County draft board and served 
on a number of committees created to 
correlate civic activities with those of the 
military. He is a member of the Union 
League, Down Town Club and Arono- 
mink Golf Club. 

Mr. Patterson has served three terms 
as a member of the executive committee 
of the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters 
Association and is now vice-chairman of 
that body. Also, he is a director of the 
Philadelphia Fire Insurance Patrol. 





JACOB HURWITZ DEAD 


Jacob Hurwitz, president J. Hurwitz 
Co., New York insurance brokerage 
house, died November 27, age 79. He 
was also a member of the board of Rob- 
ert Hull & Co., another brokerage house. 
He established his company in 1905. He 
was the author of several books on He- 
brew philosophy and founded the Amer- 
ican Federation of Zionism. 
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nsurance Education 
And Progress 


By Claude D. Minor 


Royal-Liverpool Groups 


Early in October more than fifteen 
hundred persons engaged in insurance 
met in Dallas. The fact there was such 
a meeting is not now news, for it was 
the forty-second annual convention of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. However, that meeting had the 
potentialities of making insurance his- 
tory, and all because its theme was 
‘Knowledge Is Power!” Nothing more 
important could have been emphasized, 
and unquestionably those in attendance 
returned to their homes with the feeling 
that something constructive and worth- 
while had been accomplished. The im- 
portance that meeting will assume in the 
future history of insurance will depend, 
to a large degree, upon the emphasis 
which is placed upon insurance educa- 
tion in conventions of a similar nature. 

Lack of knowledge had been too ap- 
parent in the insurance business. There 
are those who will take exception to this 
general indictment of such a great busi- 
ness, but their challenge will not alter 
the facts. In no industry, business or 
profession approaching the magnitude of 
that of insurance is there such a lack 
of preparation. Those of us whose ac- 
tivities are subjoined to the insurance 
profession are interested in this allega- 
tion because of the necessity for its cor- 
rection if the business is to progress in 
the manner it should. In most of the 
states it is impossible for one to engage 
in the practice of medicine without first 
spending eight years or more in direct 
preparation. In the field of law the re- 
quirements are somewhat similar, as gen- 
erally one aspiring to the practice of law 
must have not only a college education, 
but also take a three years’ course at 
an accredited law school. Even then it 
is questionable whether an individual 
would be willing to entrust a case in- 
volving, say, $5,000 to one just gradu- 
ated. Doubtless the inclination would be 
to place the matter in the hands of an 
attorney who had a reasonable amount 
of experience on top of such an educa- 
tion. 

However, during the business: days of 
the year in the field of insurance there 
are innumerable transactions, involving 
such an amount, which are handled by 
employes who have had more or less 
experience in their work, but whose fun- 
damental preparation for such a respon- 
‘ibility is nothing like so thorough as 
that of the young graduate lawyer for 
the performance of his duties. 


Knowledge and Experience Both 
Essential 


These remarks are not intended as an 
attempt to discount the value of experi- 
‘nce, It is essential in any business or 
Profession. Possibly it is more essential 
m connection with the insurance busi- 
ness than any other. However, experi- 
ence backed up by appropriate prepa- 
ration and a thorough knowledge un- 
questionably is superior to simply ex- 
Perience without such preparation and 
knowledge. Nor is it intended by these 
femarks to advocate that young men 
Wishing to enter the insurance profes- 
Sion shall be required. to spend many 
years of their lives in school before ac- 
tually coming in contact with a daily 
eport or an inspection slip. 

As a rule, a college education is an 
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asset to one in any vocation. It is not 
infrequent that such a training gives 
one a broader vision and a faculty for 
getting at the bottom of things with a 
greater degree of confidence and alac- 
rity. If the young man who contemplates 
engaging in the insurance business can 
secure such an education, he will prob- 
ably profit from it. However, these 
comments are directed at something 
more vital from the insurance stand- 
point. Their import is intended to focus 
attention upon the necessity of molding 
into insurance “professionals” those who 
cast their lot with that of the insurance 
profession. This may, and should, be 
done by appropriate insurance education. 

Quoting from an address given recently 
by Hendon Chubb: “We can only ad- 
vance through men!” The truth of that 
statement is unassailable. In the light 
of such a thought, shall we let a busi- 
ness which is tied in with the public 





Background of Author | 


In addition to being secretary - of 
the special service department of the 
Royal - Liverpool Groups (fire-casu- 
alty companies), Mr. Minor is direc- 
tor of education for the organization 
with which he is associated. Thus, 
he is qualified to speak with author- 
ity as to the value of an insurance 
education. His entire insurance ex- 
perience has been with the Royal- 


he was engaged in the practice of law. 

He is the author of numerous ar- 
ticles on various types of insurance. 
Among these is a booklet entitled 
“Outline of Use and Occupancy In- 
surance” which has had international 
distribution. He has made a special 
study of use and occupancy insurance 
and other collateral coverages, and 
has a national reputation as an au- 
thority upon these subjects. 











welfare and interest on every side, and 
which has a premium income (excluding 
life insurance) of approximately a bil- 
lion and a half a year, perpetuate its 
progress through men who have had to 
flounder in their efforts, who have had 
to use the methods of trial and error, and 
who are unprepared for the responsibili- 
ties thrust upon them, or shall we see to 
it that the men through which such a 
great business is to progress are thor- 
oughly trained and prepared? 

Most large industrial enterprises today 
do not leave the perpetuation of their 
progress to chance. Precaution is taken 
to see that such is assured. Those upon 
whom future responsibilities will fall are 
trained to meet those responsibilities. 
Regardless of what the education of one 
so chosen has been prior to his employ- 
ment, his apprenticeship includes educa- 
tion and training of a definite nature. 
From this he gets a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the business as a whole, 
and not simply the narrow view which 
obtains through experience gained from 
one job or position. Illustrative of the 
interest manifested in education by those 
engaged in many lines of endeavor is the 
Graduate School of Banking conducted 
by the American Bankers Association in 
collaboration with Rutgers University. 
Its 600 students are drawn from forty- 
five states. Among them are twenty 


bank presidents, seventy-six cashiers, 
sixteen bank examiners, and one bank 
commissioner. Mature business men so 
interested are not leaving the perpetua- 
tion of the progress of their business 
to chance. 


Classifying Insurance Education 

As to individuals, insurance education 
may be classified into three branches. 
These are as follows: 

1—Insurers. As used here, the term 
is meant to include salaried officials and 
employes of fire and casualty insurance 
companies. 

2——Agents of such companies. 

3.—Insureds, meaning those who pur- 
chase or need protection afforded by 
fire and casualty insurance companies. 

The problem of applying insurance edu- 
cation to insureds is so difficult and ab- 
stract that its treatment has no place 
in this discussion, As a consequence, 
for our present purposes, the third group 
or classification shall be ignored. As to 
the second group or classification, it may 
be said that the acquisition of knowledge 
cannot be forced upon insurance agents. 
Unquestionably, insurers have a definite 
obligation and duty in this connection, 
but can go only so far and no farther. 
It seems to me that the carrying out of 
such an obligation and duty must be done 
through a campaign of salesmanship. 
The agent must be sold the idea that 
“Knowledge Is Power!” He must have 
created in his mind an enthusiastic de- 
sire to know all there is to be known 
in connection with his profession. He 
must be coached to foster a determina- 
tion to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
insurance and the insurance business. 

When he is possessed of such a de- 
sire and determination, nothing will stop 
him. He will win the essential accom- 
plishments, for he will visualize that it 
is only through such proficiency he is 
able to render to his clients that ser- 
vice which justifies his existence as an 
insurance agent. It is the effect that 
the program carried out at the recent 
convention of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents had and will have 
in this direction that branded the meet- 
ing as one of importance. While that 
program was participated in by insurers, 
it was distinctly a product of the minds 
of the leaders in the agency ranks. This 
is a prophetic sign. It is indicative of 
the presence of the type of desire and 
determination mentioned previously. If 
those leaders will keep the educational 
idea alive and to the forefront immeas- 
urable good to the business as a whole 
will result. It is a reasonable and safe 
prediction that insurers will continue to 
cooperate most. enthusiastically with 
agents in their efforts toward educa- 
tional advancement. 

Constructive and highly beneficial edu- 
cational activites for agency training 
might be established along the lines of 
those of the Business Development Of- 
fice. Such a plan, if carried out in the 
manner necessary for efficiency, would 
be expensive, It would require a direct- 
ing head thoroughly qualified as well as 
fully competent leaders or instructors 
in numerous jurisdictions. However, the 
idea is not too far-fetched, and might 
be worthy of development upon a collec- 
tive basis. 


Training in Companies 


It is the first group of the foregoing 
classification that merits serious consid- 
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eration by leading insurance company of- 
ficials from the standpoint of education 
and training. Officials and employes of 
the insurers are looked upon as being 
the guiding influence in the profession. 
That influence extends into agency ranks 
to a greater or lesser degree, depending 
upon the opportunities for contacts of a 
direct and personal nature. Actually, so 
far as the public is concerned, these in- 
dividuals are the company. 

In view of this, the company is out- 
standing and proficient only to the de- 
gree which the official or employe is 
outstanding and proficient. A lack of 
knowledge may bring about an unfortu- 
nate situation which has the effect of 
giving the insurance business a “black 
eye” extremely difficult to cure. The ef- 
fect of such will assume importance from 
an adverse angle in ratio to the promi- 
nence and the size af the account in- 
volved and the publicity attending the 
circumstance. As an outgrowth there 
may be activities of a political or regu- 
latory nature distinctly contrary to the 
best interests of the business. 

From the ranks of the younger com- 
pany employes of today will come the 
leaders in the business of tomorrow. 
Are these employes worthy of appropri- 
ate training? Unquestionably, many of 
them are. Possibly many of them have 
the capacity that fits them only for jobs 
of a routine nature. However, conditions 
in the business world are changing. The 
old log-school-house methods are no 
more, and to keep pace with the chang- 
ing times the trial and error method 
of training insurance employes for im- 
portant positions should be discarded. 

In its place should come the training 
plan that will help to mold the younger 
individuals showing real promise into 
characters whose attributes and quali- 
fications will enable them to carry on 
not merely the traditions of the busi- 
ness, but to improve upon those tradi- 
tions in order that the business may be 
one distinctly modern at all times. It is 
only through a materialization of this 
nature that real progress of the insur- 
ance profession may be assured. 


Present Facilities 


It may be said that ample opportunity 
is now afforded those who care to avail 
themselves of an insurance education. 
To a degree this is true. The Insurance 
Institute of America, and the insurance 
societies functioning in various cities in 
connection with the Institute, are per- 
forming an excellent service in this direc- 
tion. However, from many angles thie 
work of these organizations does not 
meet the requirements of which I am 
speaking. This is due primarily to the 
impossibility of putting into effect and 
carrying out the intimate and personal 
supervision and contacts which are es- 
sential for successful educational work. 

(Continued on Page 65) 
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warner Tells of 12% 
Cut in Cost of Insurance 


pINNER TO COMMISSIONERS 

roblems of Business Discussed; Greater 

nity of Interest Exists Be- 
tween U. S. and Britain 





At the Waldorf-Astoria Monday night 
Harold Warner, U. S. manager of the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups, and A. Duncan 
Reid, president Globe Indemnity, were 
hosts to a number of commissioners and 
others attending this week’s insurance 
meetings. Commissioners present were 
these: 
Bowles, 


vention ; 


Va., president commissioners’ con- 
Blackall, Connecticut; Boney, North 
Carolina; Bowen, Ohio; Carpenter, California; 
Cochrane, Colorado; Conway, Louisiana; De 
(elles, Massachusetts; Daniel, Texas; Earle, 
Oregon; Gauss, Michigan; Gough, N. J.; Hanna, 
Maryland; Hobbs, Kansas; Hunt, Pennsylvania; 
julian, Alabama; King, South Carolina; La- 
france, Quebec; Moor, D, of ¢ Murphy, 
Jowa; McCormack, Tennessee; McNairn, On- 
tario; Palmer, Illinois; Pink, New York; Read, 
Oklahoma; Robertson, Missouri; Sullivan, 
Washington; Smrha, Nebraska; Williams, Mis- 
sissippi; Yetka, Minnesota, 
Among others present were these: Kenneth 
H. Bair, Eugene Harrington and W. Owen 
Wilson, National Association of Insurance 
Agents conference and committeemen; Harry W. 
Comery, former commander, American Legion; 
Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of War; 
1. O'Neill, H. T. Cartlidge, Thomas J. am, 
~ 


Kenneth Spencer, C. Trinder and 


E. 
Houlihan of the Royal-Liverpool Groups. 
Discusses Problems of the Business 


Harold Warner was toastmaster. He 
discussed a number of interesting situa- 
tions in the insurance business, and also 
made some comments on insurance de- 
partmental supervision, saying in part in 
the latter connection: 


‘That the majority of companies have 
successfully emerged from the great de- 
pression of previous years is due in no 
small measure to the exercise of the 
broad discretionary powers granted to 
supervising insurance officials in most 
of the states.” 

Early in his talk Mr. Warner said 
that the current year has produced a 
very low burning ratio, which has re- 
sulted and will result, barring contingen- 
cies in the next month in substantial 
underwriting profits, but satisfactory as 
such a condition is, most companies will 
find themselves with reduced surpluses 
owing to the investment market condi- 
tion. While underwriting problems re- 
quire a seventh sense to be able to tell 
when to accept and when to decline a 
tisk the problem of deciding on satis- 
factory investments is at this time equal- 
ly arduous. 


Problem Analysis 


Underwriting problems become _ in- 
creasingly difficult. In his opinion these 
problems are particularly due to 

(a) Continued low burning ratio. | 

(b) Mounting expenses of operation, oc- 
tasioned by increased taxes and levies of all 
sorts, such as the Social Security Act and the 
Unemployment tax, coupled with and somewhat 
occasioned by 

(c) A material reduction in average rates 
which precludes little more than a stationary 
Premium income regardless of such enhancement 
as there may have been in insurable values. 

With due regard to anti-compact laws, 
and they vary in different states, it must 

tecognized by all who are engaged 
in this business that its orderly conduct 
in the interests of property owners, of 
thousands of agents who count it their 
livelihood and the companies themselves, 
tests in such organization control as 
may and can be legally made effective, 
said the speaker. 

Continuing he said: 

« . 

‘The factors that I have mentioned 
have tended to reduce such control as 
‘sociation member companies have vol- 
untarily placed upon themselves, and we 
nd instances where companies are de- 
Parting from well recognized principles 
sound underwriting in an effort to 
algment income. A full degree of co- 
ee between companies seems diffi- 
cult under present conditions. It can be 
More nearly achieved in periods of ad- 


(Carried back to Page 33) 


AMERICA FORE ADVERTISING 





New Booklet on Company-Supplied 
Advertising Meeting Enthusiastic 
Reception With Agents 


The new booklet “Advertising and 
Business Builders” issued by the Amer- 


ica Fore Insurance & Indemnity Group 
has met with an enthusiastic reception 
from America Fore agents, according to 
Frank Ennis, advertising and publicity 
director. 

“This proves,” said Mr. Ennis, “that 
many agents are willing to use company- 
supplied advertising material if they are 
told the proper manner in which to do 
it. For the past ten years the prepara- 
tion of our advertising has been based 
upon occasional surveys, fieldmen’s re- 
ports, correspondence and personal con- 
tact with 50,000 America Fore agents. 

“As a result we have been able to ap- 
proach the problem of preparing ma- 
terial which we know in advance will be 
the kind our agents will want and use. 
A distinct contribution to our advertis- 
ing procedure is the intelligent interest 
displayed by our agents in commenting 
favorably or unfavorably on the ma- 
terial issued. This information coming 
direct from the agent or through our 
fieldmen’s reports is always given con- 
sideration in future plans. The present 
advertising booklet is just another step 
in company-agency collaboration on ad- 
vertising material. 

“Tt has been our custom to send sam- 
ples of new advertising to agents with 
directions for its use and an _ order 
blank. Although our agents order many 
millions of pieces of direct mail and 
other advertising throughout the year, 
there remain a certain percentage who 
have not taken advantage of it. I be- 
lieve the assembling of available adver- 
tising helps in one book, together with 
directions for their use and an explana- 
tion of how advertising can help an 
agent sell, as we have done in our new 
booklet, has resulted in an awakened in- 
terest on the part of agents who hitherto 
have not believed in advertising.” 

The booklet deals with visual sales 
material, envelope inserts and direct mail 
advertising, sample sales letters, framed 
posters, blotters, electric flasher signs, 
reasons for stock insurance, special 
campaigns, safety material, theater ad- 
vertising slides, policy stickers, etc. 


ROBERT U. SARGENT 


Robert U. Sargent is the Philadelphia 
manager of the Northern Assurance and 
Ellwood MacConnell has been appointed 
special agent in Philadelphia suburban 
and southern New Jersey, Delaware and 
part of Maryland. 

Mr. Sargent started his insurance ca- 
reer with the Peoples National Fire and 
later was associated with the Alliance as 
examiner, then special agent, and then 
assistant manager of its suburban de- 
partment. He then became manager of 
the fire agency department of Wagner- 





ELLWOOD MacCONNELL 


Taylor Co., 
Northern. 

Mr. MacConnell has been long associ- 
ated with the suburban division, Middle 
Department Rating Association, which he 
joined after leaving school. 

Opening of the Philadelphia office un- 
der Mr. Sargent placed a full time ser 
vice organization at the call of the agen- 
cy plant. The appointment of Mr. Mac- 
Connell places additional facilities in four 
states as well as in Philadelphia terri- 
tory. 


resigning to go to the 





ROBERT K. MEEKER DEAD 

Robert K. Meeker, until recently Wis- 
consin state agent National Union Fire, 
died November 22, age 56. He entered 
fire insurance as a boy in his father’s 
local agency in Sycamore, IIl., and was 
formerly Wisconsin and northern IIli- 
nois state agent for the Hudson and 
Svea and chief examiner Western de- 
partment Security, Hartford. 


J. VICTOR HERD MARRIES 
J. Victor Herd, vice-president of the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, and 
Miss Pauline May Hoffmann of Los An- 


geles, were married last Saturday at 
Los Angeles and are now returning East 
by way of the Panama Canal. Otho E. 
Lane, president of the Fire Association, 
attended Mr. Herd. 





Insurance 


Also, it is reccgnized that many of 
the leading universities throughout the 
country give insurance courses. While 
many of these are comprehensive and 
extensive, actually the studies and in- 
struction are largely theoretical. They 
lack the direct and practical aspects of 
the business, and fail to answer the 
problems that are confronted daily in 
the field of insurance, particularly from 
the company angle. The ideal arrange- 
ment would be to combine the theoretical 
and the practical, and the question is: 
How can this be done? It seems to me 
that such an accomplishment is distinct- 
ly a matter of company activity to be 
carried out individually or collectively. 

Many of the more prominent fire and 
casualty companies have their own edu- 
cation plan. The inauguration and car- 
rying out of such a program indicates 
far-sighted and progressive management 
in that those responsible are not leaving 
the perpetuation of the progress of their 
organizations to chance. Among the re- 
sponsibilities of business management 
there is none more definite and obliga- 
tory than that which requires such man- 
agement to perpetuate itself. Certainly 
this responsibility cannot be carried out 
effectively in the absence of appropriate 
training of those who are to assume 
that management in the future. 

In view of this the importance of 
insurance education should be apparent. 
In the steel industry when a certain type 
of steel is*téquired’ for some particular 
purpose, the correctness of the strength 
and characteristics of the metal is not 


Education and Progress 
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left to chance. Numerous tests are made, 
and each of these is scrutinized with re- 
spect to virtually every atom of its com- 
ponent parts. Refinements and changes 
are made as shown to be necessary by 
repeated analysis so that in the end a 
steel of perfect quality for the purposes 
desired is the result. In the insurance 
profession when an employe is selected 
to assume the work of special agent, for 
example, I wonder if it isn’t just as im- 
portant to subject that individual to 
rigid refinement tests so that his quali- 
fications may be exactly those which are 
essential from the standpoint of the posi- 
tion he is to fill. 


Company “Laboratories” 


This may be done through appropriate 
insurance education, personality building, 
salesmanship training and self-analysis. 
These activities, if carried out in the 
proper manner, have the effect of bring- 
ering about the ability and qualifications 
which go to make the individual of great- 
er value to the employer and to enhance 
his evaluation upon the basis of public 
appraisal. 

Those leaders who have been far-sight- 
ed enough to inaugurate educational 
plans of the character I am advocating, 
actually have established “laboratories” 
within their organizations wherein hu- 
man beings are analyzed, trained and 
tested. If the functions of those “labo- 
ratories” are carried out thoroughly and 
sincerely the inevitable result will be 
employes for key positions who are com- 
petent, who have more pleasing person- 
alities, who knowing themselves know 


how to deal with others, and who have 
an abundance of self-confidence and 
courage appropriately tempered with 
tact and diplomacy. 

In securing an insurance education it 
is fundamental that the student have a 
thorough knowledge of the various poli- 
cies, their stipulations and conditions; 
an understanding of the logic and prac- 
tices of underwriting, and an adequate 
comprehension of construction, protec- 
tion, rate-making, company organizations 
and the numerous other theories and ac- 
tivities entering into the conduct of the 
insurance business. However, an insur- 
ance education is not simply coextensive 
with such a knowledge and understand- 
ing. It must embrace a knowledge and 
understanding of human relations. In no 
other profession is the art of meeting 
and knowing people of greater impor- 
tance for success than it is in the insur- 
ance business, for unquestionably from 
75% to 90% of the volume of fire and 
casualty income is influenced by personal 
contact. 

Hence, to a large degree the advance- 
ment of the business is contingent upon 
the impression made by those officials 
and employes of the insurer who meet 
and deal with the public in one way o1 
another. Thus, it is apparent that per- 
sonality building, sales training and a 
study of human relations are essential 
It is an education which is intensive and 
all-embracing, along these broad lines, 
that will have the effect of qualifying 
men to carry on the business with such 
modern aggressiveness that its progress 
will be assured, 
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“INSURANCE INSTITUTE 


One of Hartford’s insurance stalwarts 
_an educator sincere—is Louis N. Den- 


niston. 

Twas he, largely, who embarked the 
Hartford Institute of Insurance on its 
yseful career. It the first In- 
sirance Institute in these United States 
of America. Yes, admittedly the Insur- 
ance Society of New York was already 
in existence back in 1908—the year the 
Hartford Institute of Insurance became 
an actuality—also the Insurance Library 
Association of Boston, and a few other 
worthy organizations for the promotion 
of insurance knowledge, but the Hart- 
ford Institute was the effort 
of organized and systematic :nsurance 
study, and its appearance was followed 
one year later by the inauguration of the 
Insurance Institute of America, which 
today is linked with many serviceable 
branches of wide membership and func- 
tioning to inspiring achievements. 

Second personal honors in the organ- 
ization and perpetuation of the Hartford 
Institute of Insurance go to the illus- 
trious Col. Howard P. Dunham, now vice- 
president of the American Surety Co. 
of New York, former insurance com- 
missioner of Connecticut. His services, 
often unobserved in the background, af- 
forded a pillar of practical support and 
encouragement. 


Early Days of Hartford Institute 


Today this Hartford Institute is a 
lusty grown-up. Under a 1937-38 leader- 
ship of Gerald H. Loomis of the sprink- 
lered risk department of the Automo- 
bile it is a flourishing organization at- 
tracting the responses of 500 students and 
reflecting in its performance the fore- 
thought of its valiant originators who 
unselfishly launched it on its interesting 
career. 

One time, on my way to Washington, 
). C, an industrial executive of some 
national standing said to me in a Pull- 
man car: “An organization usually has 
to experience failure, or near failure, 
once to season it well. After such an 
experience its success is quite likely 
assured if in the hands of right men.” 
Many insurance as well as industrial or- 
Sanizations in their history are a testi- 
monial to this philosophical comment. 
The Hartford Institute of Insurance 
has had its taste of failure. In the 
middle of its career it folded up. Its 
charter was buried with solemn and 
heart-rending ceremony. Ironically, its 
oficers in the year 1918 were confronted 
with the startling fact that “the” insur- 
ance city of the world apparently of- 
fered no insurance students! What 
strange thing had taken place? 

It was the war which in its machina- 
tions beckoned so many of Hartford’s 
est, and thereby temporarily blotted out 
the virtues of insurance education, Some 
leaders were gone. Strange faces ap- 
peared behind underwriting desks. Work- 
€fs continued fatalistically. Any surplus 
energy was required to help buy and 
sell Liberty Bonds. The fine art of ac- 
quiring insurance knowledge had to re- 
main static. 

It took years to reassemble again a 
Sfoup of sufficiently industrious and un- 
selfish individuals qualified to revive the 


was 


earliest 


By Clarence 


T.. Hubbard 


Assistant Secretary, Automobile Insurance Co. 





L. to r., bottom row: Vice-President Joseph T. Malone (fire), Travelers; 
President Gerald H. Loomis, Automobile; Vice-President John W. Hughes (casu- 
alty), Aetna Casualty. Top row: Secretary Paul R. Laurenson, Hartford Accident; 
Recording Secretary C. P. Thornton, London & Lancashire; Vice-President Louis 
E. Day (inland marine), Phoenix. 


previously successful and well founded 
institute of insurance learning. “Truth 
crushed to the ground will rise again,” 
and the invisible forces ever at work 
to better the world against all odds 
eventually manifested themselves in the 
rebirth of the Hartford Institute of In- 
surance. 


Reorganization 


The hope of reenergizing the tempor- 
arily defunct Insurance Institute of Hart- 
ford saw encouraging light on May 28, 
1934, when a group met at the Hotel 
Bond, and under the excellent wisdom 
and inspiration of Edward R. Hardy, 
secretary of the Insurance Institute of 
America, planned a reorganization. The 
Hartford Institute had maintaied its 
membership in the Insurance Institute of 
America ever since it was organized. Of 
course, at the revival meeting was L. N. 
Denniston and E. R. Hardy, although, to 
crystalize the proposed action, Burton 
E. Kelley of the National Fire was 
elected chairman and John Adams 
of the Hartford Fire secretary, with 
other _ reorganization responsibilities 
placed on John Ashmead of the Phoenix 
Fire group. Response during the first 
year of reorganization was encouraging. 
A dinner was arranged in May, 1935, to 
celebrate the completion of the first 
year. Nearly all the leading insurance 
officials in Hartford attended. 

Counted among the first presidents of 
the Institute was William B. Clark, 
president of the Aetna Fire, who served 
as the head of the Insurance Institute 
for two years. In fact, the original 
official family in the year 1908 consisted 
of William B. Clark, president; vice- 
presidents, W. G. Cowles, Travelers, A. 
A. Welch, 
E. Parker of the Charles E. 
Agency. C. F. Scholl, 
Lancashire, was treasurer, and Louis N. 


Denniston was secretary, a position he 
held until 1913, when he, the founder, 
was advanced to the presidency. 


Origin of Hartford Institute 


It all started when in February, 1908, 
the Travelers Club, composed of em- 
ployes of the Travelers, inspired by Mr. 
Denniston, appointed a committee to 
make a careful study of the insurance 
institutes of Great Britain. The inves- 
tigation proved so interesting that a 
committee was formed to establish such 
a movement in Hartford. In May, 1908, 
this committee of insurance employes, 
under the leadership of Denniston, com- 
municated with the secretaries of the 
various Hartford insurance companies, 
requesting delegates to meet and discuss 
the formation of a Hartford Institute. 
Such a meeting was brought about on 
Tune 29 with a committee composed of 
E. J. Sloan, Aetna (Fire); B. D. Flynn, 
Travelers; J. V. Fothergill, Orient; A. 
G. Hinkley, Aetna Life; A. D. Risteen, 


Hartford Steam Boiler; J. H. Jarman, 
Connecticut Mutual, and L. N. Den- 
niston. Their efforts were successful. 


During the early days of the Hartford 
Institute, many valuable and important 
addresses were read, and some of these 
papers or lectures enjoyed several prints 
in their country-wide distribution, and 
even today are cherished by many who 
refer back to these scholarly presenta- 
tions, involving a thorough explanation 
of insurance fundamentals, which still 
survive. At the first regular meeting of 
the organization, December 1, 1908, John 
M. Holcombe, president of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, read a paper and at the 
same meeting R. M. Bissell, then vice- 
president of the Hartford Fire, also read 


Phoenix Mutual Life, and C. /#a paper, both dealing with the history of 


insurance respectively. At 


Parker @@life and fire 
London and th second meeting, January 6, 1908, even 


though in competition with the Gover- 


of Hartford 


nor’s Inaugural Ball, an outstanding 
event in Hartford, and even more so in 
those days, more than one hundred 
gathered at the Institute and listened to 
a paper by W. C, Faxon, vice-president 
of the Aetna Life, on “accident and 
health insurance”. This lecture, which 
was later printed and distributed, is still 
one of the classics relative to the sub- 
ject of accident and health. During 
these early meetings there were also 
papers by E. J. Sloan, then assistant 
secretary of the Aetna (Fire), who dis- 
cussed the average clause in fire insur- 
ance policies; a lecture by Winslow 
Russell, then assistant superintendent of 
agencies of the Phoenix Mutual, on 
agency organization. A. A. Welch, then 
vice-president, Phoenix Mutual, pre- 
sented a paper on life insurance, and 
John B. Murphy discussed the subject 
of “surety bonds and their uses and 
abuses.” 


Early Institutes 


On October 22, 1908, the late Percy 
C. H. Papps, mathematician Mutual 
Benefit, and past president of the In- 
surance Institute of Toronto, gave an 
excellent bit of research work relative 
to the formation of insurance institutes 
all over the world, the first known be- 
ing the Insurance Institute of Man- 
chester, England, in 1873, followed by the 


establishment of similar institutes as 
follows: 
Eighteen eighty-one, Insurance and 


Actuarial Society of Glasgow: 1883, In- 
surance Association of Manchester; 
1885, Insurance Institute of Ireland, 
Dublin; 1886, Norwich Insurance Insti- 
tute; 1887, Birmingham Insurance In- 
stitute; 1888, Insurance Institute of 
Yorkshire, Leeds; 1890, Insurance Insti- 
tute of Bristol; 1896, Insurance Institute 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne; 1898, Nottingham 
Insurance Institute; 1901, Insurance So- 
ciety of Edinburgh: 1905, Insurance So- 
ciety of Cardiff; 1907, Belfast Insurance 
Institute; 1907. Insurance Institute of 
Liverpool; 1907. Insurance Institute of 
London; 1884, Insurance Institute of 
Victoria, Melbourne: 1899, Insurance In- 
stitute of Toronto;1899, Insurance In- 
stitute of New Zealand, Wellington; 
1900, Insurance Institute of Montreal, 
and Insurance Institute of South Africa. 

Another excellent naner, of 1909 vint- 
age, was the one on “Fire Insurance En- 
gineering” presented by H. L. Phillips, 
then manager of the Factory Insurance 
Association in Hartford. 

Further among the interesting con- 
tents of papers delivered thirty years 
ago was one by Vice-President Robin- 
son of the Connecticut Mutual Life on 
“Insurance Legislation.” Members were 
advised to pay particular attention to this 
lecture which the sponsors thought would 
be of especial interest. The subject, we 
have all sadly learned, is still a gripping 
one in insurance circles. 

Percy C. H. Papps, in speaking on the 
“Aims and Objects of an Insurance Insti- 
tute,” stated that when he attempted to 
form the Toronto Institute he was 
strongly advised against it by one lead- 
ing insurance executive who informed 
him that he would be “wasting his time.” 
It wasn’t long thereafter that the insur- 
ance executive who indulged in this ad- 
vice, himself joined the Institute and 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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REPUTATION 


Character is what we are. Reputation is what people 
think we are because of the character we have 


exhibited. 


Just as reputation is often the governing factor in con- 
nection with many phases of business— just so 


does the reputation of a fire insurance company 
— past performances —indicate the dependability 
of that institution, no matter what situation may 
confront it. 


The reputation of "The Home of New York" is built on 
character. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Strength «» Reputation «» Service 
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eventually occupied the president’s chair 
nd proved to be one of the most_en- 
‘h siastic and energetic presidents. .Edu- 
‘ors in general, are still meeting with 
wich resistance, but those who perse- 
pon in challenge to discouragements, 
render a service which is infinite in its 
blessings. 
An Old Talk on Investments 

Following are some excerpts from an 
aidress on “Investments” as delivered 
April 7, 1909, by one of the then leading 
and successful executives in Hartford. 
Looking back today, upon that address, 
we realize that “change” is a factor of 
paramount consideration in our present- 
day world, and that change directly, and 
constantly, affects investments. 

Said the speaker—“The investment of 
funds held by a life insurance company 
imposes a responsibility the gravity of 
which few people realize . . . taking one 
year and another, hard times and good 
times together, no better security can 
be obtained than the bonds and many 
of the stocks of well managed railway 
companies . . . Government bonds are 
undesirable because of the low rate of 
interest; 2% is not enough—life insur- 
ance companies must have 344% or more 
__.No better investment of trust funds 
can be made than in first mortgage loans 
_.. It is believed by many of our ablest 
fnanciers that the rapid increase in the 
production of gold will make stocks more 
valuable and bonds less valuable . . . The 
theory is that the value of gold as a 
standard must diminish with increased 
production. Production is rapidly in- 
creasing and will probably increase for 
many years. 

‘This argument proceeds to point out 
that debts contracted twenty years ago 
are paid today in dollars of less value 
and that debts contracted today will be 
paid twenty years hence in dollars that 
are worth still less . . . Errors of judg- 
ment will be committed as long as men 
are subject to human infirmities but so 
long as the business of investing the 
resources of insurance companies is reg- 
ulated by wise legislation and is commit- 
ted to the judgment of conscientious, dis- 
creet and experienced men, the penalty 
to be paid for such errors will be insig- 
nificant.” 

The second president of the Institute 
was Sylvester C. Dunham of the Trav- 
elers, and the third president, A. G. 
McIlwaine of the London & Lancashire, 
followed in 1911, in the election of John 
3 Holcombe, president Phoenix Mutual 
ife, 

Among the other presidents to serve 
the Institute were L. N. Denniston and 
Howard P. Dunham. Mr. Denniston to- 
day is a prominent insurance agent and 
realtor in West Hartford, Conn., and 
was for thirty years associated with the 
Travelers where his first position was 
that of home office special agent in 1902. 
He was the first to organize and conduct 
an insurance training school, for field su- 
Pervisory work, and prior to the organi- 
zation of this school by the Travelers 
there were only two other corporations 
on record who had ever attempted to 
train their salesmen—an adding machine 
company and a cash register firm. 
Probably few of Hartford’s citizens 
tealize that the present City Club on 
Allyn Street, Hartford, was an offspring 
of the Insurance Institute. Messrs. Den- 
ston and Dunham, along with other 
Worthy associates, tried to form an in- 
surance luncheon club, but came to the 
conclusion that the two activities didn’t 
balance, and so the Institute proceeded 
in its dignified manner, and as an out- 
come of this the City Club of Hartford 
Was formed to supply a gathering place 
or the younger insurance men of the 
city. It still exists today as a business 


man’s club. 
The First Classes 





_ The first classes of the Institute met 
im the old Assembly Hall of the Trav- 


Insurance Institute of Hartford 
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elers. Today these classes, much larger, 
meet in the spacious quarters offered by 
the enlarged Travelers buildings, the 
Hartford and the Aetna Life, and some 
of the more popular lectures are pre- 
sented in the Colonial Room of the Bush- 
nell Memorial. There is a new and re- 
newed interest in the work of the In- 
stitute. 

Both employer and employe in Hart- 
ford realize that the further development 
of insurance sales requires an exhibition 
of technical knowledge, a specialization 
which, in its importance, so far as fire 
and casualty insurance is concerned, is 
rated higher today, perhaps, than mere 
salesmanship. The “survey” idea, now a 
universal practice among_ insurance 
agents demands the keenest of thorough 
technical contract knowledge, The in- 
surance salesman, the underwriter, the 
fieldman must know the theory and de- 
tail and practical application of insur- 
ance coverages to guarantee not only 
full protection but at economical levels. 
The insurance man must “know his 


stuff.” 
This Season 

So this season of 1937-1938 finds three 
courses being offered. The first on fire 
insurance. From October 5, 1937, to 
December 14, 1937, the enrolled students 
will meet on the second floor of the 
Travelers on Grove Street, and from 
Tanuary 4, 1938, to March 29, 1938, at 
the Hartford. This course will involve 
instruction in the principles of fire in- 
surance, the history of fire insurance, 
and explanation of the various types of 
insurors. There is one session devoted 
to the “co-operative activities of insur- 
ors,” being an explanation of rating, in- 
specting and pool activities. The various 
types of state supervision will be dis- 
cussed and then the balance of the ses- 
sions devoted to a study of the common 
and special fire hazards. The curriculum 
also includes the subjects of rates, policy 
contracts, reinsurance, loss adjustments 
and accounting. 

The casualty course, up until the first 
of the year, will meet at the Aetna Life 
and then for the balance of the course 
at the Travelers. Similar to the fire 
course the fundamentals and principles 
of casualty insurance will be presented 
as well as the history, supervision, un- 
derwriting, reinsurance and all other 
phases of casualty insurance activity, in- 
cluding an analysis of the annual state- 
ment. 

The inland marine course will be con- 
ducted at the Hartford Public High 
School, and the subjects of jewelry float- 
er, fine arts floater, parcel post, registered 
mail, motor truck cargo and all of the 
various interesting marine lines will be 


covered. The best informed underwrit- 
ers and executives will conduct the 
classes. 


Present Officers 

The present officials of the Institute 
are these: President, Gerald H. Loomis 
of the Automobile Insurance Co.; vice- 
president (fire), Joseph T, Malone, Trav- 
elers Fire; vice-president (casualty), 
Tohn W. Hughes, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety; vice-president (inland marine), 
Louis E. Day, Phoenix; secretary, Paul 
R. Laurenson, Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity; recording secretary, C. P. 
Thornton, London & Eancashire Indem- 
nity; treasurer, John F. Goetz, Trav- 
elers. 

Directors: J. Ross Stewart, vice-presi- 
dent, Aetna Insurance Co.; Olaf Nor- 
deng, secretary, Automobile Insurance 
Co.; C. J. Bauerle, general agent, Cale- 
donian; Louis N. Denniston, Denniston 
& Sons, agents; J. Stewart Gilbertson, 
marine secretary, Hartford Fire; F. J. 
Gobbie, vice-president, London & Lan- 
cashire Indemnity; W. H. Hinsdale, as- 
sistant secretary, National Fire; John A. 
North, assistant secretary, Phoenix In- 
surance Co.; James A. Hall, assistant 
agency secretary, Travelers. 

This year witnesses an enrollment of 


around 500 students in the three classes. 
Those who graduate, after completing 
the full course, which may last more 
than one season, can qualify for a di- 
ploma, through the taking of an exami- 
nation which must be passed with marks 
of 65 or higher. The good work moves 
on. Benjamin Franklin once said, “An 
investment in knowledge pays the best 
interest.” This interest must not always 
be measured in dollars and cents, for 
there is sheer joy and profound satis- 


faction in “knowing your stuff.” Edu- 
cators and their conscientious students 
do not always share the world’s greatest 
material rewards, but their joint efforts 
carry their own compensations and form 
an indispensable background to what 
sometimes appears to be a _ superficial 
world. The Hartford Institute of Insur- 
ance and its many sister organizations 
warrant the deepest interest and sup- 
port of all affiliated with the glorious 
business of insurance. 


A.V. Bowyer Calling ... 


Few insurance people of distinction 
have arrived in San Francisco in re- 
cent years without having a telephone 
call soon after arriving from Vera Bow- 
yer, known throughout Coast insurance 
circles as “A. V.” It really is a welcome 
to the city, but generally results in a 
newspaper interview, which quickly 
rounds itself into a friendship, and fre- 
quently some later action of help to the 
interviewed. As the years have gone by 
these friendships have mounted up, and 
it is doubtful if the insurance fraternity 
has a better friend or one who takes 
more pleasure in furthering the cause 
of amity. Nor is there any person in 
the newspaper profession known to this 
journal who is any busier than Miss 
Bowyer, who has more activities, or who 
serves on more committees. Her public 
relations activities are of the top rank. 


Why She Keeps Busy 

A. V. Bowyer is in reality Miss Agnes 
Vera Bowyer. She conducts a daily in- 
surance column for the Daily Commer- 
cial News of San Francisco; is asso- 
ciate editor of the Pacific Fire Chief; 
is Pacific Coast editor of one of the in- 
surance papers; does a whale of a lot 
of publicity work. For eleven years she 
has served as executive secretary of the 
San Francisco Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 

Before coming to San Francisco Miss 
Bowyer was manager of the claim and 
restoration department of the old Conti- 
nental Life of Salt Lake City. She ar- 
rived in San Francisco in 1919 to be- 
come associated with the West Coast 
Life as manager of its field service bu- 
reau. She left that company to become 
editor of “The Adjuster”, San Francisco, 
following death of its editor and pub- 
lisher, the fiery paragraph-writing J. 
A. Carey. 

Active in Women’s Organizations 

She was a member of the first wom- 
en’s division established years ago by 
the State Chamber of Commerce which 
interested itself in street and highway 
safety and accident prevention. She 
served as a member of the executive 
board of the City and County Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, San Francisco, 
for a number of years and is still a 
member of that board, at present being 
chairman of the civic events committee 
of the Federation. She is president of 
“The Co-operators Club” of San Fran- 
cisco, has been so on several occasions. 
Active also in the work of the San 
Francisco Safety Council, in which con- 
nection she has frequently been on the 
radio. 

Honored b~ Fire Chiefs 

Several years ago Miss Bowyer was 
made an honorary member of the Pa- 
cific Coast Association of Fire Chiefs as 
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the result of her interest and activity 
with that organization. Also she is an 
honorary member of the Ladies Auxiliary 
of that body as well as the Insurance 
Women’s League of San Francisco. 

Another activity is with the Women’s 
Symphony Guild of San Francisco and 
she was one of the first members of the 
San Francisco Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, still retaining that mem- 
bership. Also she is a member of the 
Explorers Club. 

A lover of dogs, she is the proud pos- 
sessor of a dachschund, Von Bubli of 
Greenburg, presented to her three years 
ago by a number of leading insurance 
men of San Francisco. 


ASHMEAD ON SENSE OF HUMOR 

John Ashmead, advertising manager, 
Phoenix of Hartford, addressed the Bay 
State Club of fire special agents Novem- 
ber 19 on “The Necessity for Maintain- 
ing a Sense of Humor in the Face of 
Adversity.” He pointed out the increas- 
ing services of fire insurance groups in 
community interests, citing National Fire 
Prevention Week in which activity he 
has been a leader. Announcement was 
made by President Akers of the next 
meeting, December 17, when a repre- 
sentative of the Rockwood Sprinkler Co. 
will present the sound film, “Modern 
Magic in Fire Protection.” At that 
meeting the nominating committee will 
be appointed to bring in a slate of of- 
ficers for election in January. 








Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
(New Jersey) 


Treaty 
18 Washington Place 
Newark, New Jersey 





FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


Baltica Insurance Co. Ltd. 
(Denmark) 
U. S. Branch 


Facultative 
90 John St., New York City 
Pacific Reinsurance Bureau, Ltd. 
114 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, California 
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United States Fire Insurance Co. 

The North River Insurance Co. 

Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 
Richmond Insurance Co. 
The Allemannia Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh 
Western Assurance Co., U. S. Branch 

British America Assurance Co., U. S. Branch 

Southern Fire Insurance Co., Durham, N. C. 











STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Organized 1824 
Organized 1822 
Organized 1837 
Organized 1907 
Organized 1868 
Incorporated 1851 
Incorporated 1833 
Incorporated 1923 


Western Dept. 
Freeport, Ill. 
Southern Dept. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Carolinas Dept. 
Durham, N.C. 
Pacific Dept. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Allegheny Dept. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IBACKGROUNDS of Fire 1 
FIELDMEN 





What is the background of the special agents of fire insurance com- 
panies ? What did they do before going into the field? 


Seeking the answer to those questions The Eastern Underwriter 
asked one of the fleets—the America Fore—which has in its archives the 


jackground history of a field force of 500 men. The answers will be found 


in this article. 


R. Spence Porter, special agent, Ken- 
tucky, played right end on a high school 
jootball team and worked on a farm for 
ending money during the Summer, His 
frst job was as a delivery boy for a 
erocer in Georgetown, Ky. He became 
a clerk and then purchased the store 
with the financial assistance of his father. 
Selling the store he became a flour mill 
salesman, then a life insurance agent, 
being the leading producer in the Blue 
Grass section for one of the large life 
insurance companies. He then went with 
the George Washington Life as district 
manager. He then entered the general 
insurance business in Georgetown, Ky., 
asa partner in Porter & Singer. He was 
nominated on the Republican ticket for 
Railroad Commissioner of Kentucky and 
was defeated. Later, he became a con- 
sultant in Scott County on persons em- 
ployed by the commonwealth, when Flem 
D. Sampson was Governor. 

Frank S. Welsh, special agent north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, is a graduate of 
both Harvard and Harvard School of 
Business Administration. He became an 
inspector of the Underwriters Bureau of 
New England. 


Studied Economics in London 


Everett Rose Phillips, state agent, 
lowa, is a graduate of Bloomfield High 
School and Indiana University. For a 
year he studied economics in London 
University. While in college here he 
made his expenses by acting as a pur- 
veyor for a board club and rooming 
house and taught classes. He got his 
first job on a farm during vacations at 
grade and high schools and began to 
specialize in farming, nursery work and 
trades, including painting and construc- 
tion work. He spent eight years teach- 
Ing sciences and business practices and 
was an athletic coach. For three years 
he was a high school principal. He en- 
tered the insurance business in the Chi- 
cago office of the Continental. 

M. H. Malone, special agent, Minne- 
apolis, attended the University of Min- 
hesota, earned his entire income in school 
selling insurance for a Minneapolis com- 
pany. He also worked in its office and 
then became a local agent. 

Don F. Goss, state agent, Michigan, 
taught school for two years and then 
sold soda fountains in the north central 
states. He later became an insurance 





agent. 

The first job that Chester M. Berlin, 
Special agent western Pennsylvania, got 
Was with the Pennsylvania Railroad. He 
entered the insurance business with the 


Because of lack of space, all of the careers cannot be 
printed, but enough background material was gathered by this paper in 
glancing through the files to indicate that fieldmen are recruited from all 
walks of life, including banking, the law, the teaching profession and the 
mercantile world. On the other hand, some of the fieldmen have had their 
entire experience with the fleet since leaving school. 


Underwriters Association of the Middle 
department. 

Chris Cagle, special agent of Niagara 
Fire, New York City, is the famous 
“Red” Cagle, former West Point foot- 
ball star. 


Specialist in Agriculture 


Leland James Gilmour, special agent 
with Detroit headquarters, worked on a 
farm as a boy, then went to Ogdensburg 
Free Academy where he was president 
of the senior class. Leaving that institu- 
tion he worked as an assistant chemist 
for the Buffalo Fertilizer Co., Buffalo; 
then worked his way through Maryland 
Agricultural College specializing in agri- 
cultural chemistry. He earned his board 
waiting on tables. One Summer he 
worked in a general store. Then went 
with an insurance agency and ran it. 

Horace E. Dunkle, Jr., New England 
special agent in inland marine, attended 
Boston University College of Business 
Administration and Northeastern Univer- 
sity Law School, worked in Summer on 
fruit and sugar boats going to and from 
the West Indies and Central America. 

Special Agent Goodell of Oregon took 
civil engineering at Stanford University, 
became a line tender in a logging camp, 
boiler man’s helper, steel worker, miner, 
hydrographer with the reclamation ser- 
vice of the government, then entered the 
insurance business with the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific. 

H. B. Jones, special agent, Shreveport, 
La. was active in football, baseball, 
wrestling, boxing and bowling in high 
school and college and in Summer 
months did engineering work. Before 
entering insurance he was civil engineer 
in Amarillo, Tex., and was with the Par- 
rott Construction Co., Dallas. His insur- 
ance debut was with the Texas Inspec- 
tion Bureau, Dallas, 

Paul O. Johnson, special agent, IIli- 
nois, studied engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. He was with the County 
Abstract Office, then went into insur- 
ance with the farm department. 


How School Expenses Were Paid 


Guy W. Ireland, special agent, central 
Illinois, attended University High School, 
Normal, Ill., and Illinois State Normal 
University; studied law for three years 
in Clinton, Ill. He had a wide variety 
of jobs working his way through school. 
They included working in a five and ten 
cent store, washing dishes, waiting on 
tables, spading gardens, mowing lawns, 
husking corn. He taught school for five 
vears; was principal of a high school 
for four years. 

John A. Jordan, New York state agent, 
taught district school for three years. 

Edward H. Johnston, eastern Minne- 
sota special, attended Wichita Univer- 
sity three years and Northwestern Uni- 


versity two years, taking a fire insurance 
course at the latter university. 

Frederick J. Haarde, special agent, 
southeastern Pennsylvania, was educated 
in New York City schools and entered 
insurance as an errand boy in an in- 
surance office. 

A. V. Holman, special agent, Washing- 
ton and Alaska, got a job on the Ore- 
gon short line survey as a flagman. Then 
he was civil engineer for the Union 
Pacific. He also worked for the New 
York Bond & Share Co. and Utah Cop- 
per Co. He left the latter organization 
to go with the Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers of the Pacific at Salt Lake. 


Was Manager of Aviation Company 


Gwynn W. Hoyt, special agent in New 
York State, attended Hotchkiss Prepara- 
tory School, Lakeville, where he was 
president of his class. It was a long 
cry from aristocratic Lakeville to his 
next connection, which was as water boy 
to a construction crew. Then he went 
with a lumber mill operating a slab ta- 
ble. next with a manufacturing concern 
making electrical devices. He got sales 
experience with the Genesee Motor Car 
Co. distributors of Cadillac and LaSalle 
in Syracuse. He was vice-president and 
general manager of the General Aviation 
Co., Syracuse. He entered insurance as 
a solicitor for Warren E. Day Co., Syra- 
cuse, 

Frank D. Henry, special agent eastern 
Illinois, attended Wesleyan and then In- 
diana College of Law. His first job was 
as cashier of the Sibley State Bank, 
Sibley, Ill. He became a commercial 
traveler, then went into insurance. 

Norman Pond Hodges, special agent 
eastern New York, has been with the 
America Fore since starting to work, 
which was in 1908, his first job being that 
of an outside inspector. 

Claude W. Houghton, special agent 
southeastern Iowa, attended Iowa State 
College where he took a civil engineer- 
ing course. He spent two years at Uni- 
versity of Iowa; then was for seven 
years with a local insurance agency. 

Edward Sylvanus Hitch, state agent, 
Florida, was educated at the University 
of Georgia. His first job was with a 
local agency in Waycross, Ga., then went 
with the Southeastern Underwriters As- 
sociation. 

Philip J. Hess, Philadelphia, got his 
first job with the Tradesmen’s National 
Bank, Philadelphia. He entered the bus- 
iness with the Underwriters Association 
of the Middle Department. 

H. J. Helmkamp, state agent, Colorado, 
Wyoming and New Mexico, graduated 
from Kansas State College where he got 
a BS. in engineering. He became as- 
sistant engineer and inspector for the 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Ag- 
riculture. His entrance into insurance 
was through the engineering department. 

The first job of Thomas David Hughes, 
Florida state agent, was with a bank in 
a small Georgia town. He entered the 
insurance business in Atlanta with a 
general agency. 

Harvey L. Krauss, state agent, south- 
western Missouri, got a job in fire in- 
surance when 13 years old with the Fire- 
men’s of Newark. 

Verner Kline, state agent, Kentucky, 
after graduation from a Nashville busi- 
ness college first entered fire insurance 
in Tennessee. He then became cashier 
of the old Provident Savings Life in 


nsurance 





Nashville, then returned to fire insurance 
with a Nashville agency. 
Got Mechanical Engineering Degree 
in Denmark 


Carl G. Lund, special agent, farm de- 
partment, is a graduate of Technical 
School at Frederica, Denmark, where he 
took mechanical engineering. He came 
to the United States in 1905, his first 
job was with an automobile company in 
Peoria, Ill. Going to Oklahoma he es- 
tablished a machine shop and automobile 
garage. Selling the business, he entered 
the insurance business in Apache, Okla. 

John W. Lenehan, special agent, Iowa, 
after graduating from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, started with the America Fore in 
the Western department as a surveyor. 

_Albert W. Langlois, New England spe- 
cial agent, attended Boston Mechanic 
Arts High School. His first insurance 
job was as an office boy with Simpson, 
Campbell & Co., Boston. 

Edwin M. Letcher, special agent farm 

department, Ohio, got a job with a Shel- 
byville, Ky., insurance agency after leav- 
ing high school. 
_ A position in the home office of a fire 
insurance company was the first job of 
Arthur J. Lehwaldt, special agent, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. 

Hugh A. Shelton, special agent, Indi- 
ana marine department, is a graduate 
of Fork Union Military Academy. His 
first job was file clerk in the Louis E. 
English agency, Richmond, Va. 

C. A. Spencer, special agent southeast- 
ern department, studied art with E. 
Hayes, well-known comic strip artist. 
After doing odd jobs in Summer he 
entered the insurance business, becom- 
ing a local agent, then entered the field. 


Was With Wheat Growers’ Association 


E. Arnold Smith, special agent farm 
department, Iowa, is a high school grad- 
uate who entered accounting. He went 
with the Oklahoma Wheat Growers As- 
sociation, then engaged in the business 
of furniture and floor coverings. His 
first insurance tie-up was as manager 
of the Butler Insurance Agency, But- 
ler, Mo. 

Lloyd Sumner Wallace, Jr., had a year 
and a half in Milwaukee State Teachers 
College, and while at either high school 
or college did such odd jobs as selling 
Christmas cards, worked in a shipping 
room, cut lawns, clerked in department 
stores. On leaving school he became a 
tinner’s helper in a Milwaukee hard- 
ware store. Spent the next three Sum- 
mers in the Wisconsin Audit Bureau. 
He joined the America Fore in 1927 in 
its New York office. 

William Dexter Wilson, central New 
York state agent, is a graduate of Syra- 
cuse University. He worked for two 
years in the engineering division of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford and 
with the Solvay Process Co. in the year 
and a half between high school and col- 
lege. During vacations he found work 
as engineer with the Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York State. He joined 
the America Fore in the special risk 
department. 

George E. Wood, special agent, New 
York suburban field, started working for 
the America Fore at the head office. R. 
T. Wagner, special agent, Indiana, also 
got his first job after leaving school 
with the America Fore. 

C. A. Woerner, Jr., state agent, Indi- 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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12 PLATT STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone BEekman 3-5640 





UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


" ALFRED D. DOWRIE 
GUSTAVE R. MICHELSEN ALFRED J. UNGERLAND 


REPRESENTING 


Local Department 





LAW UNION and ROCK INS. CO. OF LONDON, ENG. 


SCOTTISH UNION & NAT’L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 


STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 


Suburban and Binding Department 





SCOTTISH UNION & NAT’L INS. CO. OF EDINBURGH, SCOT. 
STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 


Inland and Ocean Marine Department 
(All Inland Marine lines, Ocean Cargo, Yachts and Hulls) 


ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
EQUITABLE FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INS. CO. OF CAL. 





Casualty Department 





BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. OF NEWARK, N. J. 


Automobile Department 





STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Foreign Department 
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Growing Number 
Attend N. 


Observers of insurance conventions of 
agents in fire insurance have noted a 
growing number of women attending 
these gatherings. One organization which 
has been attracting more and more wom- 
en agents is the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Underwriters. 

One of the women who has_ been 
pioneering in agency association attend- 
ance is a Cristine B. Nolan of North 
Bergen, N. J. She got out a large num- 
ber for the Asbury Park meeting last 
September. She thinks women should 
attend these gatherings. As soon as she 
vets the name of a woman in the busi- 
ness she invites her to the next meeting. 
In 1928 Mrs. Nolan received notice of 
a, quarterly meeting of the Hudson 
County agents. Her husband, James 
Nolan, had died and she felt that if she 
was to carry on it would be wise to get 
whatever information and benefit that 
could be derived from attending meet- 
ings of insurance men. So she went to 
the meeting in Jersey City. She relates 
that when she entered the room the men 
seemed surprised, but one of the mem- 
bers recognized her and whispered to 
James Ransom, who was president then, 
“Mrs. Nolan of North Bergen.” Then 
she was greeted and in responding she 
said she hoped to become a member, 
taking up where her husband left off. 
The second meeting was a little harder 
for her, she says. She got as far as the 
door of the meeting room but saw and 
heard men only, and they were all busy 
with their own affairs; so she lost her 
nerve and left the building much in 
doubt whether she was really acceptable 
as a member because of being a woman. 

Greeted Cordially 

Then came the third meeting and she 
mustered up courage and determined to 
crash it. Shortly after that the state 
association meeting came. By that time 
she had met two or three other women 
in insurance and she asked them to at- 
tend with her, which they did. Next, 
she attended the National Association 
meeting at French Lick Springs. She 
arrived early and soon several members 
of the New Jersey Association entered. 
They were cordial. By that time they 
regarded her as a regular member. She 
hasn’t missed a meeting since. Now she 
is often accompanied by her secretary, 
Miss Edna C. Ewald, and her office 
assistant, Miss Lee Geiler, both of whom 
say they derive much benefit and pleas- 
ure from the meetings. As Mrs. Nolan 
is also in the real estate business she 
attends the state and national conven- 
tion of real estate men. She suggests 
that the state and country boards might 
extend a more general invitation to 
women to attend meetings, thereby mak- 
Ing them feel that they are welcome. 
t the women who are members might 
see fit to arrange so that other women 
in the business. by choice or otherwise 
be invited. 

Mrs. Nolan is desirous that each local 
board shall endeavor to have the insur- 
ance women of the respective localities 
join the boards, She says that the New 
Jersey fieldmen have been helpful and 
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encouraging in this respect. She ex- 
presses the hope that other state asso- 
ciations may be as gracious to the insur- 
ance women as the New Jersey organi- 
zation is, now that the attendance of 
women at their meetings has become 
more general. Mrs. Nolan likes group 
meetings at conventions, especially those 
for agents in the lower income bracket. 
In those group meetings she has ob- 
tained the most valuable information and 
helpful suggestions. 

What Some Other Women Think 

The Eastern Underwriter asked sev- 
eral other New Jersey insurance women 
who attended the Asbury Park meeting 
last September how they were impressed 
by what they heard and saw. Ada V. 
Doyle, James A. Doyle Agency, Cald- 
well, says that the first meeting she at- 
tended was the mid-year one in Tren- 
ton last March. Since the Asbury Park 
meeting she has attended two Essex 
County meetings. She has definite views 
on how these meetings benefit her, which 
she expresses in this manner 

“IT get knowledge and instruction in 
new lines of insurance which had not 
occurred to me previously; new ideas on 
keeping expiration records as well as 
follows-ups and open accounts; broaden- 
ing of my views regarding production 
methods while listening to accounts of 
those some of the other ‘fellows’ use; 
learning how some of the fraternity han- 


MRS. 


CRISTINE B. 


dle the same sort of problems I am 
called on to solve. 
“Personally I enjoy all parts of the 


meetings as they are now conducted. I 
get something out of it all. The in- 
structive talks, the skit put on so won- 
derfully by the Bergen County boys at 
Asbury Park; the knowledge I gain 
through listening to others of so much 
broader experience. 


Wants to Hear a Woman Talk 
“The benefits I derive from associa- 


tion with the men of high character 
and wide knowledge who make up our 
membership is highly inspirational to 
me. I entered my first convention very 
timidly, I must admit, but was soon re- 
assured by the real cordiality of the 
male members and by the evidence of 
their very real desire to be of assistance 
to me. 

“The meetings hold much meat for me 
as they are now conducted. However, it 
might be helpful sometime if I could 
hear an address by some outstanding in- 
surance woman who would tell me how 
she met some of the problems peculiar 
to insurance people of my sex. feel 
that many women, like myself, did not 
get into the business through choice but 
rather to carry on the work so ably 
started by someone else. They natural- 
ly, under these circumstances, have ideals 
of service that go beyond what they or- 
dinarily are prepared for. They feel 
an intense obligation to keep up the 
high standards of those that went be- 
fore. Therefore the contacts made 
through meeting and listening to men 
of the same calibre, as the one who has 
been taken away, are bound to be of un- 
usual benefit. 

“I must pay my respects to a real pio- 
neer, Cristine Nolan. Reading a copy 
of the ‘State Agent’ I noticed an item 
about her, and wrote her a note. My 
attendance at my first convention was 
the result. But for her sincere interest 
and efforts I should never have ‘arrived.’ 
She deserves all credit for her very real 
work in getting us women together and 
keeping us together.” 


Speaks for Office Workers 


Antonette Armbruster, secretary West 
Amboy Agency, says: “The Asbury Park 
meeting was my first. Heretofore the 
officers of the agency alone took an 
active part, which I think is wrong; 
they should include the person or per- 
sons doing the insurance work in the 
office, as they would benefit a great deal 
by the discussions on policies and forms. 
I was, and still am, one of these work- 
ers, but as both of the active officers of 
the agency died this year it is my duty 
to attend. I derived much benefit from 
the talk by Leon A. Watson on the 
supplemental contract. This form can be 
of much help to an agency if time is 
devoted to selling it, as it is practically 
unknown to many people. The selling 
talks by agents and what company men 
said about their work were also helpful. 

“The best features of the meeting 
were the sketch and suggestions on elim- 
inating the part time agent. My agency 
certainly has come in contact with this 
problem. Also a good feature is to meet 
face to face the people one reads about 
and hear their views. 

“As to making meetings more helpful 
to women, the first thing is to get more 
women to attend, They should be ap- 
proached before a meeting as many of 
them are naturally timid. If a goodly 
number attend one meeting they will 
never miss another.” 


Ratio Fifty-one to One 

Mrs. E. C. Hayes, S. W. Hayes Agen- 
cy, Inc., Asbury Park, was frightened 
away by what seemed to her an over- 
whelming majority of men. She attend- 
ed the agents’ meeting in March and 
found that she was the only woman 
among fifty-one men. She withdrew 
and hasn’t been to a meeting since, She 
is planning to take another woman with 
her for company to the next meeting. 
She was the only Asbury Park woman 
at the meeting there. Now she is try- 
ing to interest the Asbury Park women. 

Marion R. Schenck Shenck & Schenck, 
Jersey City, attended her first meeting 
at Asbury Park. Her first impression 
was excellent. She liked the closed meet- 
ing for agents particularly and the Ber- 
gen County agents campaign against 
part-timers appealed to her strongly, 
also the exchange of ideas on getting 
business and holding accounts. She 
says: I believe the greatest good comes 
from exchange of ideas and not from 
speeches and “get-togethers.” 

Round Table for Women 
Reba N. Obus, Camden, who handles 


Renominated President Of 
Brooklyn Brokers Ass’n 





EISEMANN 


SYLVESTER P. 


Sylvester P. Eisemann, who is Brooklyn 
manager for the America Fore Group, was 
nominated for another term as president 
of the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation at the monthly meeting held last 
week at the Hotel Bossert in Brooklyn. 
Election of officers will be held at the 
December meeting. Also renominated 
were J. E. Fries as vice-president and 
C. MacCormack as treasurer. H. Lester 
Heistad, the present secretary, having de- 
clined renomination, the nominating com- 
mittee has selected Jacob L. Schneider, 
now on the executive committee, to be 
secretary. 

Four members of the executive commit- 
tee likewise are slated to be held over for 


another year. They are Bernhard Stern, 
chairman; John Piselli, Victor Gauthier, 
and Charles Reppa. To fill the vacancy 


vn the committee to be caused by Mr. 
Schneider’s withdrawal the ° nominating 
committee has chosen Alex Goldberger. 


At the close of last week’s meeting Pres- 
ident Eisemann announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Goldberger as chairman and’ 
Louis B. Funk and Mortimer L. Nathan- 
son as associate members of a committee 
to study the problem of applying the newly 
reduced automobile liability rates. The 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters has announced that no policy 
effective prior to November 15 shall be 
endorsed or cancelled and rewritten except 
at the customary short rate charges. The 
Brooklyn brokers’ committee wants to pres- 
ent to the companies the assureds’ and 
brokers’ viewpoints. The brokers feel that 
they are placed in a complicated situation 
because their assureds feel they should be 
able to take full advantage of the new 
rates by being permitted to cancel pro rata. 
Brokers who collected premiums on auto 
liability policies prior to Nevember 15 but 
have not forwarded these to their com- 
panies are being asked by policyholders to 
return the money. This the brokers can 
not do because, for collection of premiums, 
they are agents of their companies. 

Fire Marshal Thomas P. Brophy of New 
York City was scheduled to be the princi- 
pal speaker but was unable to be present. 

(Continued on Page 81) 


real estate and insurance, attended her 
first agents’ meeting in Asbury Park. 
She found it helpful and inspiring, al- 
though her business is mostly real es- 
tate. She suggests a round table dis- 
cussion for the women agents only. Now 
there’s an idea that ought to bring them 
together en masse. At present the Real- 
tor Women’s Club of Camden County 
numbers most of the insurance women 
as associate members. So she gives us 
another thought: Why not suggest to 
other real estate women’s organizations 
that they admit insurance women as 
associates ? 
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New York Fire Department 


A Marvel of Completeness 


Elaborate Organization Necessary to Protect 315 


Square Miles and 518 Miles of Water 


Front 


Includes Fire College and Five Schools 


By Walter 


fire 


New 


It’s a far cry from the 
fighting facilities of the present 
York Fire Department, back to 1835 
when volunteers had to build a tower 
of packing boxes so they might climb 
upon it to protect the roof of a building 
and extinguish a fire in another build- 
ing, using a man’s entire stock of vine- 
gar as a substitute for water. 

The present department has justly 
earned the reputation of being the best 
in the world. In addition to protecting 
thousands of structures of all descrip- 
tions in 315 square miles, it must guard 
518 miles of waterfront along which 
are docked the largest passenger and 
cargo carrying vessels afloat, besides 
many other craft. The department is 
composed of several major bureaus and 
divisions and is commanded by Fire 
Chief and Commissioner John J. McEI- 
ligott, the first fire fighting commissioner 
New York has had, 

The first and most important bureau 
is that of Fire Extinguishment, consist- 
ing of 7,978 uniformed officers and fire- 
men assigned to 236 engine companies, 
126 hook and ladder companies, ten fire 
boat companies, four rescue squads, six 
water tower companies, three searchlight 
companies, three fuel wagon companies, 
one smoke ejector and foamite unit and 
one ambulance. It is in charge of the 
commissioner. 

Next comes the Bureau of Fire Alarm 
Telegraph, without which the fire de- 
partment would be unable to function 
properly. It is in charge of Chief Val- 
entine Fendrich. 

The Division of Combustibles, a di- 
vision of the Bureau of Fire, enforces 
laws and ordinances regulating the man- 
ufacture, use, transportation, sale of 
combustibles and explosives within the 


enormous 


city. More about that later. 
The Bureau of Fire Investigation, 
in charge of Chief Fire Marshal 


Thomas Brophy, is charged with investi- 


gating and making inquiries into the 
origin, details and management of all 
fires; detecting the cowardly incendiary 


or mental defective, and the prosecution 
of suspected arson offenders. This bu- 
reau has established an exceptionally 
fine record. 

The Marine Division will be referred 
to later. 

The Division of Places of Public As- 
sembly was organized to provide safety 
to pérsons attending theaters, audi- 
toriums, fight arenas, ballrooms, dance 
halls, moving picture houses, ball parks, 
etc. Captain George J. Foster is in 
charge. 

The Division of Fire Department Ap- 
paratus maintains a finely equipped re- 


E. Schram 


pair shop. It maintains the fire fight 
ing equipment in the best possible con- 
dition with a reserve of spare ap paratus 


strategically located for use in eme 
gency. Acting Battalion Chief Herm: 
Kuch is in charge 

The Bureau of Fir Department 


Buildings, which occupies one entire 


mated. There are 10,718 fire alarm boxes 
in service located strategically and con- 
nected by 19,993 miles of underground 
cable and 1,713 miles of wire attached 
to overhead poles. There are five cen- 
tral telegraph stations, one in each 


borough, to which 360 
‘connected. The cost of 
was about $7,000,000 


fire stations are 
this equipment 
and $567,000 a year 
operate. This bureau has 254 em- 
ployes who receive and transmit without 
delay as many as 6,000 alarms on such 
holidays as the Fourth of July and Elec- 





Modern apparatus throws down barrage against fire 


floor or fex t, 


for the 


50,000 square is responsibl 


care and maintenance of 280 fire 
department buildings. This bureau pre- 
pares plans and soctiimations for all 


new fire department buildings and super- 
vises the repair to all old buildings 
The New York Fire Department is 
now in its seventy-second year. In 1936 
its cost was approximately $22,255,180 
The necessity of procuring the finest and 
most efficient fire fighting apparatus can 


be realized from the fact that the Bu- 
reau of Fire Extinguishment must be 
prepared to fight fires in buildings tower- 
ing into the sky, and in buildings that 
have four or five cellars below the level 
of the street. The capacity of this ap- 
paratus is enormous. If all the pump- 
ing engines were used at one time they 
would throw 300,000 gallons, or eleven 
tons, of water each minute. The de- 
partment’s ladders, if placed end to end 
would extend ten miles and the hose 
would stretch 190 miles or from New 
York to Baltimore. Compare these fig- 
ures with the size of the department in 
1835 when New York had the largest 
volunteer department of that time, con- 


sisting of 1,400 men, fifty hand pumping 
engines and 12,000 feet of hose. 
Wonderful Alarm System 

The importance of the Fire 
Telegraph System cannot be 


Alarm 
overesti- 


tion Day. It takes thirty seconds from 
the time an alarm is sent from the street 
box for the firemen to receive it and be 
on their way to the fire. 

When there is an unusually large fire, 
or when two a fires occur at the 
same time the locality from which most 


apparatus has been drawn is protected 
against possibility of a second fire by 
other companies relocating temporarily. 

Certain fire company locations are 
deemed to be key locations and appa- 
ratus must be assigned to such locations 
in the event of a large fire. One of the 
utstanding examples of this system was 


shown during a large fire in Coney 
Island. Fifty-seven companies were 
called to Coney Island. Simultaneously 
approximately fifty-three companies be- 
gan to move to cover the territory from 
which companies had been called. Com- 


panies from as far north as 111th Street, 
Manhattan, moved to midtown Manhat- 
tan. Companies in midtown Manhattan 
moved to the lower East Side, while 
companies from lower Manhattan moved 
into Brooklyn. Within a few minutes 
fifty-three companies had relocated. 
Protection of Theater-Goers 
Few persons go to a theater or 
place of public assembly and are 
of the precautions taken by 
department in their behalf. 


other 
aware 
the fire 
The Di- 


Rappoport Studios 
JOHN J. McELLIGOTT 


vision of Places of Public Assembly 
exercises supervision over 2,500 premises 
with a seating capacity of 1,600,000. At 
present 206 fire companies provide a uni- 
formed fireman in every theater having 
a stage with moving scenery while the 
theater is open. These firemen are at 
the theaters a half hour before the per- 
formance begins, and send a test signal 
to the Fire Alarm Telegraph Bureau 
from the alarm box on the stage. They 
must test the asbestos fire curtain by 


having it raised and lowered before and 
after the performance and examine all 
other fire protective devices. This form 


of protection was started in 1876 after 
a fire in a Brooklyn theater which 
caused 275 deaths. The records show 
that since firemen were assigned to duty 
in theaters sixty years ago not one life 
has been lost in a theater fire. 


Rewarded for Bravery 

The firemen have always been te- 
garded for their bravery and everything 
possible has been done to encourage 
their initiative and inventive genius, In 
1868 the Board of Merit for Bravery 
was established and the first medal was 
endowed by James Gordon Bennett, 
the medal bearing his name. Since that 
time deeds of valor bring special com- 
mendation and award of medals. Each 
year the Administration Medal is award- 
ed to the officer or member who offers 
the most helpful suggestion or invention 
to improve the work of the department. 
In New York, having a place in the fire 
department is not looked upon as merely 
holding a job. It is a profession an 
those who engage in the work must learn 
every detail of it. Fire fighting is re 
garded as a highly specialized occupa- 
tion and every facility is afforded to 
members to become proficient in it. 


First Educational Work 


Going back for a moment, the first at- 
tempt to prepare men for their work as 
firemen originated in the first school for 
applicants for appointment as probation- 
ary firemen in 1879. It was not until 
1911 that any real effort was made to 
educate the officers of the department. 
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ime the New York win De- 
Fire College was started in a 
gn in the old fire department 
headquarters building. In 1934 new im- 
tus was given to the. education and 
Pining of the officers and members of 
rs department. The commissioner fully 
realized that members of the depart- 
ment should not be permitted to grow 
jull, Their bodies and minds must be 
active in order that they may be taught 
the fine points of fire fighting. He 
therefore organized the Fire College on 
an extensive scale and placed it under 
the personal supervision of Assistant 
Chief of Department George L. Mc- 
Kenna. 
College Wonderful Place 
The Fire College is now housed in a 
jx story building at 32-02 Queens 
Boulevard, Long Island City. It con- 
ducts five schools: Officers’ School, Fire 
Company School, Motor and Pump Op- 
erators’ School, Fire Hazard Inspectors 
School, Probationary Firemen’s School. 
The officers’ school is attended by new- 
ly appointed lieutenants on their off 
time for about three months each year. 
Lectures and practical demonstrations 
are given on many subjects by the senior 
chief officers. Motion pictures with sound 
effects are used extensively. These pic- 
tures are taken at fires by newsreel com- 
panies, the firemen not knowing what 
may be photographed. By arrangement 
with the newsreel companies developed 
film is turned over to the college. The 
pictures are then projected on the screen 
and mistakes made by the men while 
fighting a fire are shown to them and 
the proper method is explained. 
Periodically each fire company’s en- 
tie personnel attends the company 
school where they are required to exe- 
cute all possible evolutions used in 
actual practice at fires. The officer is 
rated for his ability to receive orders 
correctly and to transmit them to his 
men. The company is rated for the 
speed and accuracy. They are rated 
ABCor D. D rating means failure 
and the officers are sent to the college 
for an additional course of training, 
and the members are ordered to proba- 


At that ¢ 


tionary fire school for thirty days’ 
training. 
In the motor and pump _ operator 


school practical instruction is given in 
the operation and care of motors and 
pumping apparatus. The mechanical 
parts of all motors and pumps are ex- 
posed by cutting away portions of the 
housing, enabling students to see how 
the machinery operates in practice; how 
it can get out of order and what care is 
necessary. Various examples of dam- 
aged gears and operating parts showing 
the ruin caused by improper lubrication 
or improper handling are shown. 

The fire hazard inspector school was 
organized recently and is attended by 
the fireman building inspectors. The 
men are taught the correct manner of 
inspecting buildings, preparing reports 
and keeping records. They must also 
learn various laws and rules and regu- 
lations governing transportation of ex- 
plosives, volatile oils, gases and other 
dangerous substances. 


At the probationary firemen’s school 
space is provided for raising and plac- 
ing all sizes of ladders and for instruc- 
tion in drilling and the uses of all kinds 
of tools. Windows and sills of the drill 
tower are of the type likely to be en- 
countered by firemen in their actual work. 
At this school a fireman is taught not 
to pick up with his right hand any tool, 
implement or device, when by picking it 
up with his left hand his purpose might 
be more quickly attained. The men are 
also taught to select tools by sense of 
touch. Fires often occur in darkness 
of night and mistakes may prove costly. 

ch newly appointed fireman must at- 
tend this school for sixty days before 
being appointed a regular member. 


Some idea of the broad scope of Fire 
ollege activities can be gained by the 
schedule of work laid out for the season 
that began last October 6 and will end 
January 10. The list of lectures and 
demonstrations to be furnished after an 


introductory talk by Commissioner Mc- 
Elligott follows: 


Discipline and Administration, 
Formations, Building Construction, 
Summonses, Detection of Incendiarism, Stretch- 
ing Hose Lines, Gasoline Motors and Pumps 
at Repair Shops, Combustibles and Explosives, 
Tenement and Apartment House Fires, Theaters 
and Places of Public Assembly, Fire Alarm 
Telegraph, First Aid, Lumber Yard Fires, Auxil- 
iary Fire Appliances and Sprinkler Systems, 
Loft Building Fires, Care of Hose and Ap- 
yaratus, High Pressure Station, Operation of 
Fire Boats, Marine Fires, Direction of Hose 
Streams, High Pressure Systems, Pier Fires, 
Oil and Varnish Fires, Standpipes, Pumps and 
Tanks, Fire Alarm Telegraph Systems, Brush 
Fires, Frame Tenement Fires, Electrical Fires 
and Hazards, Operation of Water Tower, Over- 
hauling at Fires, Demonstration of Tools, Ven- 
tilation at Fires. 


Many College Exhibits 

A tour of the college reveals a variety 
of exhibits entirely too numerous for 
complete mention here. These exhibits 
are used for instruction. First there 
are samples of the many tools and ap- 
pliances used by this fully equipped de- 
partment; standpipe and sprinkler sys- 
tems ; automatic gas shut-off ; vapor igni- 
tion; commercial and household refriger- 
ation systems; gasoline tank heads; cross 
sections of all types of motors and 
pumps; stream testing and hose testing 
machines, all part of the course of in- 
struction. 

Two standard motion picture projec- 
tors with sound equipment are used for 
the lectures. A well appointed reading 
room equipped with books, periodicals 
and every paper having any bearing on 
fire fighting is included in the college 
equipment, also various heaters of the 
latest types with parts of the casing re- 
moved to show how they work and what 
occurs when they get out of order. Air 
conditioning apparatus has been set up 
showing their hazard in connection with 
all forms of building construction. 

Proving the Gasoline Hazard 

One of the appliances that everybody 
can understand, and one that is highly 
important, is for showing how gasoline 
fumes travel downward and cause a fire. 
A metal trough is set up so that one 
end is lower than the other. Waste, sat- 
urated with gasoline, is placed at the 
end and only the vapor permitted to 
enter the trough. At the lower end is 
a small gas jet that is lighted for the 
demonstration. It takes about twenty 
seconds for the gasoline fumes to travel 
downward along the trough and reach 
the flame, where they ignite and flash 
back to the starting point, thereby show- 
ing the serious danger of using gasoline 
where pilot lights on gas stoves or other 
gas accessories are present. 

Learning to Tie Knots 

Another good exhibit consists of a 
wide variety of knots made with rope. 
There are many on display but only six 
or seven are in general use. They are 
used in life saving. The student must 
learn how to throw a rope around a 
person’s body and fasten it so that it 
will hold, and also loosen quickly. Other 
knots are used for securing ladders in 
position or securing hose lines so that 
they will hold but will not impede the 
flow of water. 

What looks like an improvised street 
corner has been arranged with the differ- 
ent types of street alarm boxes. This 
exhibit shows just what happens when 
an alarm box is pulled; how the alarm 
goes to headquarters and from there to 
the fire station nearest the fire; how 
it is sounded on the gong and recorded 
by perforated dots on a tape, the tape 
insuring correct recording should a mis- 
take be made in counting the strokes of 
the gong. 

Bureau of Combustibles 

Origin of the Division of Combustibles, 
previously called the Bureau of Com- 
bustibles, can be traced back to the 
early days of the city’s history. Through 
laws in effect at that time efforts were 
made to regulate storage of turpentine, 
pitch, tar, shavings and gunpowder. It 
was not until after the Civil War that 
there were any organized methods to 
safeguard life and property from the 
dangers resulting from storage of all 
hazardous material. The Bureau of 
Combustibles was organized in 1867 for 
inspecting and regulating the manufac- 


Drills and 
Serving of 


ture, storage, sale, use and transporta- 
tion of chemicals, combustibles and ex- 
plosives of all kinds. 

The need for such a bureau today is 
plainly evident, for the present Division 
of Combustibles, under Deputy Chief 
Michael J. Conway, supervises trans- 
portation of millions of gallons of gaso- 
lene and fuel oil in 2,200 tank trucks, 
which must be tested and approved by 
the division. In addition, millions of 
barrels of these commodities are in stor- 
age plants, and carried in barges around 
New York. Dynamite for blasting in 
amounts upward to ten tons daily, is 
transported throughout the city, to points 
where new tunnels, subways and other 
construction operations are in progress. 
Mechanical refrigerating in the home 
and commercial plants, with its danger- 
ous gases, has added considerable 
anxiety to this division. Air conditioning 
has burdened this division with an added 
amount of inspection work, and with 
the drawing of safety regulations for its 
operation. 

Dangerous chemicals and gases under 
pressure are used in amounts greater 


than most people realize. Chlorine is 
used in all the city’s sewer disposal 
plants and is transported to those 


plants, accompanied by members of the 
fire department, with apparatus and ap- 
pliance prepared to cope with any situa- 
tion that might arise. Hydrogen gas, 
the same as was used on the ill-fated 
Zeppelin, is used in electric power plants 
as a cooling agency for the larger gen- 
erators in the electric power stations. 
The transportation, storage and use of 
these chemicals and gases must be care- 
fully regulated to avoid their getting out 
of control and causing disaster. The 
Division of Combustibles has had a re- 
markable record so far, because of its 
alertness, there has not been a major 
accident in New York caused by chemi- 
cals or explosives, 
Marine Division 

When the department used _ horses 
there was much public interest in them 
and citizens and visitors delighted in 
seeing them run, for they certainly were 
beautiful to look upon. Now that the 
horses are gone public interest has 
shifted to the fire boats. Any kind of 
a boat is intriguing to most persons, but 
these huge marine motor craft, capable 
of throwing many streams, are always 
looked upon with admiration and awe. 
In 1866 the first fire boat “John Fuller” 
was hired by the department on contract. 
The first city owned fire boat, costing 
$23,000, was built in 1874 and named 
“William F. Havemeyer”. Now the Ma- 
rine Division comprises ten fire boat 
companies. The latest addition to this 
Fire Boat Division is the John J. Har- 
vey, capable of discharging 16,000 gal- 
lons of water a minute. 

The boats of this fleet, have had some 
interesting history. They not only pro- 
tect the waterfront of New York but 
also that of New Jersey. In 1932, while 
the department was fighting a disastrous 
fire on the Steamship Muenshen at a 
New York pier, an explosion on the 
steamship carried away the pilot house 
on the fire boat Willett, killing the 
pilot, John J. Harvey, in honor of whom 
the latest fire boat was named. 

Several of these boats were dispatched 
to the Black Tom explosion and _ per- 
formed duty in the face of exploding 
shells, many of which struck and caused 
considerable damage to the boats. The 
entire fleet of boats is now equipped 
with a two-way radio system, making 
possible communication among the boats. 
It is also possible for the chief of de- 
partment to direct the operation of. the 
boats from his desk at headquarters. 

Odd Scraps of History 

The department as it exists today had 
its origin at the close of the Civil War 
when the legislature passed a bill to 
provide a paid department to replace 
the volunteers. In 1865 the department 
began getting its own horses. In 1901 
former Chief Edward F. Crocker rode 
the first motor vehicle of the depart- 
ment and motorization was completed 
in 1922 when the last horse drawn fire 
company, Engine Company No. 205 in 
Brooklyn, responded to a farewell run. 
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STAMPING BUREAU WANTED 








Sought in Oklahoma for Truck Insur- 
ance; Malpractice Bonds Issued By 
Unlicensed Carriers 
Reinstatement of the Oklahoma 
stamping bureau for automobile truck 
insurance will be given consideration at 
the next meeting of the State Insurance 
Board. The request for reinstatement 

was filed by insurance companies. 

In Oklahoma operators of long haul 
trucks must either be insured by an ad- 
mitted company or file bond with the 
State Corporation Commission. The 
companies’ petition asks the Insurance 
Board to rule that a licensed company 
writing such bond, which has an agree- 
ment with London Lloyd’s indemnify- 
ing against loss, is cooperating with 
and assisting in the writing of an un- 
ethical contract. The request is made 
that steps be taken to correct the 
practice. 

It has also been brought to the 
board’s attention that unlicensed com- 
panies are issuing a doctor’s malpractice 
bond, presumably through a Chicago 
agency. It is said that such agency is 
issuing a certificate purporting to pro- 
tect a doctor against malpractice but 
does not agree to defend him. The rate 
charged is $15.30 while bonding com- 
pany gets between $60 and $75 for 
similar coverage. The Oklahoma board, 
however, can do nothing about it unless 
it can find a local agent guilty or catch 
the out-of-state broker in the act. 





COSGROVE CONN. SPECIAL 

Joseph M. Cosgrove has been ap- 
pointed Connecticut fire special agent 
America Fore companies and will be as- 
sociated with Special Agent W. P. Mal- 
loy. A native of Hartford, Mr. Cos- 
grove joined the Scottish Union there 
when he was. 16 years old. Ten years 
later he was appointed special agent for 
Fred S. James & Co. in New York 
State and New England. After seven 
years in that position he joined the 
National Liberty as special agent in Con- 
necticut and western Massachusetts, 
which position he has resigned to join 
the America Fore group. 





CANADIAN BUILDING CODE 

Two Canadian Federal agencies are 
actively working on plans for a uniform 
building code which it is hoped might 
be widely adopted throughout Canada. 
The Dominion Fire Commissioner’s of- 
fice is drafting specifications and regula- 
tions. The National Research Council 
is concerned with scientific testing of 
building materials with a view to defin- 
ing standards. 
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Insurance Society Library 


(Continued from Page 45) 


these do not stop to read or study, but 
they are always interested in seeing that 
ye have insurance periodicals and year- 
ks from their own countries and they 
aften tell us about new insurance works 
yblished abroad that would be valuable 
,dditions to our collection. ; 

Among our serious workers in the 
jbrary are many foreign visitors who 
cme to this country for several months 
ofintensive study of American insurance 
methods. Many of them have letters of 
igtroduction to E. R. Hardy, our secre- 
ary, and they make the library their 
jeadquarters while in New York. They 
ome from Argentina, Cuba, England, 
Germany, France, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
wark, China and Japan. They visit 
companies, associations, and bureaus for 
frst hand information as to American 
methods, and they read our books for 
jackground. From the works in the 
ibrary they make lists of books they 
yant to buy for future reference. One 
wch visitor recently purchased about 
one hundred dollars’ worth of American 
hooks which he planned to take home 
with him when he returned. 

Learning About Foreign Literature 

If foreign readers work in the library 
for any length of time, we usually ask 
their advice about the insurance litera- 
ture of their own countries. They tell 
us about important works we ought to 
have in our collection and they offer to 
snd us free material when they get 
hme, They have arranged, in some 
cases, to have our library placed upon 
the mailing lists of foreign insurance 
departments to receive official publica- 
tins and reports. Sometimes, when we 
are struggling with particularly difficult 
foreign publications, our visitors very 
kindly tell us what the books are about 
so that we can classify them properly 
and give them the correct subject head- 
ings in our catalogue. 

Our visitors from abroad, while they 
lok over our collection of works from 
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their own countries, do not often use 


these books. It is from our American 
readers that requests come for infor- 
mation about insurance in foreign lands, 
and these requests are becoming more 
and more frequent. With our American 
readers searching for foreign material 
and our foreign friends seeking Ameri- 
can information, the library often sounds 
like a Tower of Babel without, we hope, 
the same resulting confusion and chaos! 


Insurance Library Assn 


of Boston 
By Abbie G. Glover 


Assistant Librarian 


The increase during the past thirty 
years in specializing, in which the grow- 
ing interest in commercial, professional 
and educational organizations has result- 
ed, is sufficient to prove the need for 
the insurance business to provide places 
where all the means contributing to con- 
serving the time and efforts of those 
tmgaged in their respective specialties 
may be centralized. This is the func- 
tion of special libraries and the insur- 
ance field will continue to profit from 
this better appreciation of the business 
which special libraries can foster. 

Boston is fortunate in having such a 
collection in the Insurance Library Asso- 
tiation of Boston, where one can con- 
sult all the material that pertains to fire 
Msurance, fire protection and engineer- 
mg and their related fields. Books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, clippings, manu- 
scripts, photographs, charts—all system- 
atically indexed and cataloged—interpret 
these subjects from the early beginnings 
of insurance to the present day. Efforts 
are made to acquire every item of cur- 
rent interest, no matter what its form. 
Particularly valuable are the long and 
Practically unbroken files of insurance 
“partment reports, insurance laws, pe- 
Nodicals, company house organs, pro- 
ceedings of associations and fire preven- 
tion organizations, directories, statistical 
services, legal texts. 

t may be said rightly that the incor- 
bration of the Insurance Library Asso- 
“ation of Boston, constituting the Li- 

Ty and all its associated functions, 
Was the direct result of a suggestion 

¢ by Henry E. Hess, in an address 


accepting the presidency of the New 
England Insurance Exchange in 1887. 
Before that year closed, the organiza- 
tion had secured its charter from the 
Commonwealth. It was organized to 
foster insurance education, its objects 
being educational, historical, literary, 
scientific and social, primarily in con- 
nection with or relating to insurance. 

Although the Library has _ never 
pressed the matter of selecting certain 
curios for exhibition purposes, it has a 
very valuable and interesting museum 
collection. In it is an original “Barbon 
Policy,” also a “Broadside” issued by 
the Barbon office, and many policies of 
the early fire insurance companies, copies 
of the original charter and by-laws of 
early companies and of fire societies, 
early policy records, house plates and 
fire marks, prints and engravings. Photo- 
graphs and reproductions of many of 
these items have been made for inquirers 
in all parts of this country and abroad. 

Lecture courses were established by 
the trustees in 1890, the first of which 
comprised but five lectures. In 1911 the 
first study course was started. This 
vear the Insurance Library Association 
begins its twenty-seventh year of con- 
tinuous educational courses having since 
1912, cooperated with the Insurance In- 
stitute of America, Inc. In maintaining 
these evening classes, the Library is 
definitely fulfilling one of the purposes of 
its charter. 

The steadily increasing demand on the 
Library for help in answering the prac- 
tical every-day questions which arise in 
the course of business is perhaps the 
best acknowledgment of its usefulness. 


Forms (Customers Goods) ¢ Bridge Insurance: All Risks « Camera. 


Projection Machine and Equipment + Contractors’ Equipment 
Deferred Payment Merchandise * Earthquake * Engagement Ring 


j Forms (Wholesale Insurance) * Furrier’s 
surance * Golfers’ Equipment + Horse & Wagon 
‘Installation Floater + Jewelry & Furs: All Risks 


1 


| * Rent & Rental Value * Riot, Civil Commotion & 
Silverware + Smoke and Smudge + Sprinkler 
nikler Leakage Assumed Liabiity + Sprinkler 





Our-Your Facilities... 


Agents must be prepared today to 
provide adequately the complete insurance 
needs of their communities. For that 
reason, besides staples like Fire and Auto- 
mobile, we write all kindred lines so that 
we may be of the broadest help possible at 
all times. Your use of these comprehensive 
facilities for helping you and your clients is 
most cordially invited. 


Write for your copy of our explana- 
tory booklet: “Our Facilities”. 


North British & 
Mercantile Insurance 
Company, Ltd. 

150 William Street, New York 


and Ay 
Radiur we ’ 

and 
Smudge * Sprinkler Leakage * Sprinkler Leakage Assumed 


Liability « Sprinkler Leakage Legal Liability * Stamp Collections 
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MINT CONDITION 


Finp the man who is pasting stamps into an album 
and you will have some nice blocks of dollar signs to 
put in your ledger. 

Of course, you can sell Hobby Insurance to the man 
who collects Oriental Rugs, candid cameras, American 


primitives, modern art or any of the other things which 
hobbyists acquire. 

Start your collection of Hobby commissions now and 
add new and substantial clients for other lines of insur- 
ance. 


THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY : THE CHARTER OAK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY : HARTFORD : CONN. 
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REBUILDING CLAUSE being used in Canada 


By W. J. Scott 


Fire Marshal for Province of Ontario 


One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in fire insurance in Canada has 
been the introduction of a special clause 
in the fire insurance policy providing, in 
the event of a fire, for the rebuilding 
of the insured premises by the assured 
himself, with the alternative that the as- 
sured is paid only half the face value 
of the policy or half of three-quarters 
of the actual cash value of the building, 
whichever is the least. 

This type of policy was originated in 
the Fall of 1932 by the Wawanesa Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., which operates on the 
cash mutual plan and which is now the 
ranking fire insurance company in the 
Province of Ontario in the gross value 
of its annual premiums. The experience 
of the Wawanesa Mutual with this form 
of policy, which is called Special Select 
Class, has been so successful that Major 
Howell Smith, Eastern manager for the 
Wawanesa, announced recently that all 
their policies on unprotected property 
are being written only under this form, 
while the same policy is an alternative 
for the regular fire policy on protected 
property, that is, property in a munici- 
pality where there is an organized fire 
department. In farm policies a special 
discount of twenty-five cents on each 
$100 of insurance carried is given to the 
purchaser of this form of policy for a 
three-year period, and ten cents on each 
$100 for a one-year term. More favor- 
able rates are also given in the policies 
on other than farm buildings. The re- 
cent announcement of the company of 
the exclusive use of this policy for un- 
protected risks is abundant proof of how 
valuable they deem this special rebuild- 
ing policy from an underwriting stand- 
point. 


Ordinary Statutory Provision 


_The special clause referred to above 
is not to be confused with Statutory 
Condition No. 19 which forms part of 
every fire insurance policy issued in 
Ontario and which allows the insurer, 
mstead of making payment, to repair, 
rebuild or replace the property damaged 
or lost. The rebuilding clause here re- 
ferred to is issued by virtue of Section 
9, sub-section 2 (d) of the Ontario In- 
surance Act which reads as follows: 
_ 99—(2) A policy may contain a lim- 
itation of liability clause (or clauses), 
(d) to the effect that the insurer 
shall only be liable for a specified per- 
centage of any loss, or in the evert of 
there being other insurance covering 
any of the property, for a specified 
percentage of its rateable proportion 
of any loss, but upon the fulfillment 
by the insured of certain specified stip- 
ulations or agreements, shall be liable 
for a further specified percentage of 
the loss, or in the event of there be- 
ing other insurance covering any of 
the property, for a further specified 
Percentage of its rateable percentage 
of the loss. 
. The practice of the Wawanesa Mutual 
'8 to take a signed application for every 
fe insurance policy, and where the as- 
sured is taking the Special Select Class 
with the rebuilding clause, the assured 


is also required to sign a separate and 


additional 
out 
endorsement. 


form which sets 
of the special 
limitation of liabil- 


application 
in full the details 
This 


ity clause reads as follows: 


Fire insurance companies operating in Canada have been watching 
with considerable interest the experience a mutual company in Ontario has 
been having in the use of a special rebuilding clause which provides for 
rebuilding of insured premises by the assured himself, and limiting the 
company’s liability to only a portion of the amount insured for if assured 
elects not to rebuild. Since introducing this special clause in its policy about 
five years ago the company in question has become the ranking company 
The obvious advantage is the elimina- 


in gross premiums in the province. 


tion of moral hazard under policies containing this clause. 
perience is understood to be excellent. 
Underwriter W. J. Scott, fire marshal for the Province of Ontario, explains 
in the accompanying article how the rebuilding clause operates. 


In consideration of the reduced pre- 
mium at which this policy is written, 
it is understood and agreed between 
the parties hereto, that the insurer’s 
liability hereunder in respect of any 
building covered by this policy, shall 
in the event of a hereunder, 
amounting to at least three-fourths of 
the actual cash value of the said build- 
ing, be limited to an amount not ex- 
ceeding one-half of three-fourths of 


loss 


the actual cash value of the said build- 





WILLIAM J. SCOTT 


ing, and not exceeding in any event 
one-half of the insurance granted by 
this policy on said building; provided, 
however, that if and when the insured 
has expended in replacing, repairing 
or rebuilding the said building dam- 
aged or destroyed by fire or lightning 
and covered by this policy a sum 
amounting to at least three-fourths of 
the actual loss up to the amount of 
insurance granted under this policy 
within nine months from the date of 
such loss or damage and providing the 
new building is built within one hun- 
dred feet (100 ft.) of the site of the 


building damaged or destroyed and no- 
tice of such expenditure is given in 
writing by the insured to the insurer 
within thirty days thereafter, the re- 
maining one-half shall be payable 





The loss ex- 
At the request of The Eastern 








within thirty days after receipt of said 
notice, together with interest thereon 
at the rate of five per cent (5%) per 
annum, to be calculated from sixty 
days after completion of the proofs of 
such loss, and provided further that 
if the insured has not so replaced, 
repaired or rebuilt said building within 
nine months from the date of such 
loss or damage and notice to that ef- 
fect is given in writing by the insured 
to the insurer within thirty days there- 
after the insurer will within thirty 
days after receipt of said notice re- 
turn to the insured one-half of the 
premium paid by him in respect of 
the insurance on said building dam- 
aged or destroyed by fire or lightning. 


Experience Remarkable 


In their farm business, which forms a 
very considerable portion of the total 
business written by the Wawanesa Mu- 
tual, they found that this policy had a 
very remarkable effect as far as fires 
were concerned. Statistics gathered over 
a three-year period showed that in build- 
ings which, according to the reports of 
the adjusters and the causes alleged in 
the claim papers, were destroyed by fire 
from such accidental causes as spontane- 
ous combustion, threshing operations, 
and lightning, there was proportionately 
three times the fire loss in buildings that 
did not have to be rebuilt as against 
buildings that came under this rebuild- 
ing clause. In fires from all causes, the 
loss experience of this company has 
been six times as great, proportionately, 
under the ordinary fire insurance policy 
as under the rebuilding policy. In per- 
centage figures, 74% of the fire insur- 
ance business of the Wawanesa is writ- 
ten under the rebuilding clause and is 
responsible for onlv 30% of the fire loss. 
The remaining 26% of their business is 
written under the ordinary type policy 
and is accountable for 70% of the total 
fire loss. 


Experience Being Tabulated 


These results were so startling that 
the same type of policy has been adopt- 
ed by a number of the farm mutual in- 
surance companies operating in Ontario, 
although in practically every instance 
the policy with the rebuilding clause is 
optional. No statistics are as yet avail- 
able from the underwriting experience 


Gets REMARKABLE RESULTS 


of the farm mutual companies, but 
through the cooperation of Mutual Fire 
Underwriters Association, the Ontario 
Fire Marshal’s Office is gathering the 
loss experience from the various farm 
mutuals at the end of the present year 
and will be tabulating this and distrib- 
uting it among the farm mutual compa- 
nies. The experiment with this type of 
policy is also being tried by some of the 
stock fire insurance companies in west- 
ern Canada. 

RR A 

The underwriting results are such 
that both the Ontario Superintendent of 
Insurance, Hartley D. McNairn, and 
myself have been strongly recommend- 
ing this policy with the rebuilding clause 
to the farm mutual companies operating 
in this province, and also I have been 
suggesting that many of the stock insur- 
ance companies might find it valuable 
for their own underwriting, The reasons 
that the Superintendent of Insurance 
and myself have recommended it to the 
farm mutuals are briefly as follows: 

Arson for profit is absolutely eliminated as 
far as the building is concerned, for no one 
is going to set fire to a building which he has 
to rebuild. 

_From the standpoint of the farming commu- 
nity this type of policy ensures that buildings 
which are destroyed will be rebuilt and this 
avoids farms being abandoned or turned into 
pasture because of the destruction of the build- 
ings. In turn, this means that the assessment 
value of the community for taxation purposes 
is maintained, 

Greater care against accidental fires is taken 
by the assured who will undoubtedly suffer a 
monetary loss and also much inconvenience if 
a fire should occur. 

One result of the also compulsory rebuilding 
by the assured is that the building trade is 
stimulated by this increased business. 

In addition, entirely to the lower loss ratio 
which has been experienced, this type of policy 
is of value to the underwriter for it ensures 
that the building destroyed will be replaced and 
so provide an opportunity for new insurance 
whose premiums will help to pay the past loss. 


Adaptable to General Classes 


While the Wawanesa Mutual has been 
the originator and the main proponent 
to date of this type of fire insurance 
policy, undoubtedly their results are be- 
ing watched very carefully by the other 
fire insurance companies operating in 
Canada. This rebuilding policy has been 
applied particularly to farm buildings, 
but there seems no good reason that 
it could not be extended to all buildings 
whether protected by an organized fire 
department or not. At the conference 
in August this year of the Association of 
Superintendents of Insurance for the 
Provinces of Canada it was intimated 
that some of the Board insurance com- 
panies were studying this or a somewhat 
similar clause, and if adopted generally, 
it would give the assured who had this 
type the benefit of considerably cheaper 
insurance. If an applicant refused to 
take this type of policy, the underwrit- 
ing company would at least have notice 
that its policy was going on a building 
which the owner did not desire to re- 
place if destroyed by fire. While the 
main opposition to this type of policy 
is from loan and mortgage companies, 
the public reception generally has been 
very favorable, as is shown by the rise 
of the Wawanesa Mutual which first 
entered the Ontario insurance field in 
the Fall of 1930. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Not long ago I received the following 
etter from L. P. Matthews, Jr., assist- 
ant agency supervisor of the National 
Casualty of Detroit, relative to some 
comments published in these columns 
about “mass feeding” of human beings 
in this country: 

“For a good number of years I have 
read with interest your ‘Tales of the 
Road’ in The Eastern Underwriter. 

“I noticed with particular interest that 
yortion of your article in the August 6 
issue relating to the practice of wait- 
resses who immediately remove the menu 
when the order has been taken. 

“As a result I thought you might be 
interested in an article I have just read 
in the August issue of the William 
Feather Magazine reading as follows: 
“Tf you are bothered, as we are, by 
waiters and waitresses picking up the 
menus as soon as you have ordered, you 
may like to have a reasonable explana- 
tion. It’s because diners too often change 
their mind if the card is left in their 
hands. 

“‘Today we had something different 
for lunch. It was a German pancake, 
made from flour, eggs and milk, and 
fried in butter. The pancake, a good 
foot in diameter, was then doubled over, 
stuffed with sliced apples, and raisins, 
and put in a hot oven for a moment. 
Served with it was a small jar of strained 
honey. A delicious dish for eighty cents. 
“As usual, the waitress removed the 
menu when we had made our selection. 
She was wise, because the order had to 
be specially prepared. It would have 
been tragic to cancel.’ 

“Although you probably will not re- 
member the writer, I had the pleasure 
of being introduced to you one after- 
noon on John Street, New York City, 
by my father whom you have known a 
good many years.” 

* * * 


More Variations of My Name 
Add to my collection of how not to 
spell my name: Horstbastle; also Hom- 
bostel, the worst yet. 
* * * 


A Remarkable Potato 

Strange as it may seem, and believe 
‘tor not, at Thurman P. O., ’way up in 
the back woods of Saratoga County, 
N.Y. I saw a potato on exhibition in 
the general store that looked very much 
ike a small pup, having four leg shaped 
elongations surprisingly well aligned, a 
head-like protuberance, the whole thing 
0 well placed that it balanced its-lf on 
the “legs.” Truly a remarkable curiosity 
i the way of variation from standards. 
. =: 2 


Fossil Ivory 
Formerly people wondered where the 
nese got their fine ivory on which 
they worked their masterpieces of carv- 
Ig art. They got it from Siberia and 
twas mostly fossil ivory—that is, ivory 
tusks of the extinct mammoth. At one 
time much of the world’s ivory came 
from this source. Years ago a hairy 
mammoth was found perfectly preserved 
in the age old ice in northern Siberia. 
Recently another fine specimen was 
found. It used to make me marvel when, 
a a young man, I thought I might be 
Playing billiards with ivory balls that 
might be 30,000 or more years old. I 
ave the same feeling now when I see 
tedwood lumber that might be 3,000 or 





more years old in lumber yards or being 
used to build houses, and also toys. 
” = 4 


Paid $10 for Nothing 


This may have reached readers before: 
An automobilist ran over a dog and 
killed him. Accompanying the dog was 


a man with a gun, and wanting no trou- . 


ble, the autoist asked him whether $10 
would compensate for the dog. The man 
accepted and blithely told the driver 
that he was just going to shoot the dog 
anyway. 

* * * 


Heidelberg Student a Taxi Driver 

J hired a taxi in Port Jervis, N. Y., 
and happened to mention some Latin 
phrase or historical event and the taxi- 
man surprised me in quoting Caesar’s 
Commentaries, and I found that he had 
studied at Heidelberg, then emigrated, 
evtered business, had some success but 
was cleaned out and then finally became 


a taxi driver. He said he envied the 
old Roman charioteers because they had 
no traffic jam or jay walkers to con- 
tend with, nor did they have to smell 
gasoline all day. As Rome in its glory 
was quite a place, with over a million 
inhabitants, I doubt what he said about 
no iraffic jams; they must have had, just 
as I remember riding up Broadway in 
the old busses. There were many jams 
then. 





Brooklyn Brokers 


(Continued from Page 73) 


In his absence J. W. Richardson, Brooklyn 
manager of the Royal and also vice-chair- 
man of the insurance council of the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, spoke in 
his capacity as representative of the Brook- 
lyn Chamber. He stressed the importance 
of the recent bulletin issued by the Cham- 
ber pointing out to assureds in Brooklyn 
the importance of being correctly protected 
against explosion, riot and strike risks. 
Extracts from this bulletin were published 
in The Eastern Underwriter last week. 
Good results are already being obtained 
from this message as several manufactur- 
ers are reported to have voluntarily sought 
this additional coverage. The insurance 
council has asked all manufacturers in 
Brooklyn to place their insurance in Brook- 
lyn through Brooklyn brokers and not to 
go elsewhere for coverage. 

Harry Ellis, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, reported that the annual 
beefsteak party will be held in January 
either at the Hotel Bossert or at Coney 
Island. At that meeting the newly elected 
officers will be installed. The executive 
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committee, Mr. Stern reported, is working 
on the problem of office agents, producers 
called essentially brokers who are getting 
free office space and other facilities from 
companies. 

Mr. Nathanson reported on the insur- 
ance code bill hearings in New York City. 
He expressed the hope that the section of 
the bill dealing with brokers and agents 
will be ready for passage next year by 
the legislature although the entire bill 
probably will not be ready for final action. 


BROKER LOSES LICENSE 
Supeerintendent of Insurance Louis 
H. Pink has revoked the licenses of 
Clinton K. Weyer, 110 William Street, 
New York City. Weyer, licensed as a 
general insurance broker and as a life 
insurance agent, was charged with in- 
competency and untrustworthiness with- 
in the contemplation of the insurance law 

to transact the insurance business. 








Home 


eccentric recluses who for many years 
lived in a home on Fifth Avenue, re- 
sulted in the release of a number of par- 
cels of real estate. The Wendel estate 
amounted to $30,000,000. The residue of 
the estate was largely left to hospitals 
and other charitable institutions. Bene- 
ficiaries under the will authorized the 


executors to sell the property assigned 
to them for the best cash prices avail- 
able. One of the first pieces of property 
sold was the building on William Street, 


How reconstructed head office building of Home Insurance Co. 


Rebuilding Head 


(Continued from Page 1) 


between Maiden Lane and John Street, 
where Hoey & Ellison have been for 
years. The late Bennett Ellison negoti- 
ated for this property and it was sold 
to Hoey & Ellison. The Home then 
bought the Wendel parcel on William 
Street, which is the site of the four 
story building; also property west of 
the Home’s building on Maiden Lane 
which was occupied by the York Safe 


& Lock Co. 
The Home’s building operations are 








Offices 


the first which have taken place on Wil- 
liam Street in some time. 

The companies in the fleet of the Home 
Insurance Co., in addition to the Home, 
are in alphabetical order the Baltimore- 
American, Carolina, City of New York, 
Franklin, Gibraltar, Georgia Home, Hali- 
fax, Homestead, National Liberty, New 
Brunswick, Paul Revere, Southern Fire 
and Home Indemnity. 

The building will be constructed by 
the Fuller Construction Co. The archi- 
tect is T. H. Engelhardt, 101 West Thir- 
ty-first Street. 





will look 
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Backgrounds of Fieldmen 
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gna, spent a year at Butler University. 
He worked for the Indianapolis Water 
Co, while attending Butler and also for 
the Indianapolis News. Upon leaving 
college his first job was with the Hat- 
feld Electric Co. as a journeyman’s 
helper. He had other positions with that 
company and with the Sanborn Electric 
Co. He got a job with the Indiana In- 
spection Bureau as electrical inspector 
and then went with the America Fore. 
Robert N. Wilson, special agent, Indi- 
ana, has a B.S. degree in fire protection 
engineering with the Armour Institute 
of Chicago. His first job was with Hen- 
ty C. Lytton & Co. men’s furnishing 
house in Chicago. He then joined the 
Oklahoma Inspection Bureau. 


Was in Newspaper Business 


Marion Butt Warren, Virginia state 
agent, is a graduate of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. His first job was with 
the Atlantic Life, then he became a so- 
licitor for a casualty company. Later 
was a stenographer for special agents 
and adjusters in Richmond, Va. He en- 
tered the newspaper business as a re- 
porter and proofreader in Augusta, Ga., 
then became an insurance stamping clerk 
in Roanoke, Va. 

Herman F. Winter, special agent, east- 
ern Ohio, attended the University of Il- 
jinois and Central Normal College. His 
first job was as a clerk in a general 


store. Hours were from 5:30 a. m. until 
closing time which was sometimes mid- 
night. He entered his father’s local 


agency in Jamestown, Ind. The Conti- 
nental wrote 90% of the business in the 
agency. He became a partner. 

John A. Wallberg, special agent New 
York State, attended St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, which is also the alma mater 
of Superintendent of Insurance Pink. 
He went to work with an insurance 
company. 

Gabriel W. Wiik, a special agent in 
Minnesota, carried a newspaper route 
while attending school in Minneapolis. 
His first job was as clerk in a Minne- 
apolis insurance agency which later was 
absorbed by Marsh & McLennan. 

J. W. Waddell, Jr., special agent west- 
ern Tennessee, attended University of 
Missouri, went with a general agency 
in Wichita after spending three years 
in France as a field signal officer. 


Built Oil Tank Pipe Lines 


Richard Wray, special agent, Texas, 
attended Southwestern University where 
he was active in athletics. He had con- 
siderable experience as a salesman, and 
also worked building oil tank pipe lines. 
His first insurance job was as clerk with 
Cravens, Dargan & Co. 

A. H. Wishard, Illinois special agent, 
took accounting in a night school. Then 
he became a clerk in a clothing store. 


He entered insurance in the farm de- 
partment of the fleet. 
Walter Earl Tracy, special agent, 


northern California and Nevada, started 
work in Salt Lake City in a department 
Store. He got a clerical job with the 
New York Life in Salt Lake City, then 
went with the Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific in Salt Lake City. 

Cad P. Thurman, state agent, Ken- 
tucky, attended Normal School and 
Western State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., worked his way through 
Y waiting on tables. He became a 
school teacher, then entered the mercan- 
tile business as a clerk in a general 
store. Next he went with the Farmers 
National Bank at Hogdenville, Ky., be- 
came assistant cashier. He entered in- 
surance with a Hogdenville local agency. 
Edward E. Vincent. Wisconsin special 
agent, entered the Continental in the 
‘tw York office in 1921 after leaving 
high school. 

David W. Vertrees, special agent farm 
epartment, western Tennessec, became 


a clerk in a hardware store after leav- 
ing high school, then became a local 
agent. 

John M. Van Buren, special agent, 
Connecticut, worked in an insurance of- 
fice while attending high school, then 
went with the New York State Rating 
Organization. 

Frederick L. Stingle, state agent, 
northwestern Missouri and Kansas City, 
commenced with the Continental as a 
file boy. 


A Registered Pharmacist 


The first job of Harold George Rein- 
hacker, special agent, southern Louisi- 
ana, who attended college for two years, 
was with a music publishing concern. 
He entered the insurance business as a 
arnner with the America Fore in 
1924. 

After leaving high school Charles R. 
Spahr, special agent, California, went 
into the drug business. He is a reg- 
istered pharmacist in Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Texas. He started insurance 
with a brokerage outfit in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Walter Schellen, special agent, west- 
ern Massachusetts, got his first posi- 
tion with the Corporation Trust Co., 
New York, as an office boy, went into 
insurance as a policy recorder for the 
local department of an insurance com- 
pany. 

Everett McCollum Ramsey, state agent 
farm department, Tennessee and Kentucky, 
attended Fairmount College and Virginia 
Mechanics Institute, Richmond. He first 
entered the railroad business, becoming 
chief clerk in the executive department 
and commercial agent at Charleston, S. 
C., for the Southern Railroad. Then he 
became an insurance agent in Lagrange, 
Ky., representing the Continental. 

Henry Dulany Rogers, special agent, 
Maryland and Delaware, attended the 
University of Maryland School of Law, 
then became a shoe store clerk. He 
entered insurance in 1888. 

C. W. Spradley, special agent, south- 
western Texas, began with the America 
Fore as a bookkeeper. 

Dennis C. Smith, special agent farm 
department, started as a buyer and ad- 
vertising manager of a department store 
in Portland, Ind. He entered the Con- 
tinental agencv at Jamestown, Ind. 

Walter N. Siggins, special agent auto 
departments, New England, took special 
courses at Columbia University. His 
first position was in a real estate and 
insurance broker’s office. 

Ralph Simington, state agent farm de- 
partment, Iowa, attended the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. The first money he 
earned was working on a farm. His 
insurance career began in a local agen- 
cy in Parker, S. D. 


Was Most Loyal Gander Blue Goose 


T. Ray Phillips, Oklahoma state agent, 
was Most Loval Gander of the Blue 
Goose a couple of years ago. After 
leaving college he went with a local 
agency in Bardstown, Ky., later went 
with an inspection bureau and then with 
an agency. 

Milton E. Pinney, special agent, East 
Bay territory, California, went to work 
as an office boy for Edward Brown & 
Sons in San Francisco after leaving high 
school. 

Arthur L. Parker, special agent, Ar- 
kansas, got his first job as clerk in the 
local agency of Raleigh & Morris, Little 
Rock. 

Carl Van Nipp, state agent, Indiana, 
took a three-year law course in Michi- 
gan University. He entered the insur- 
ance business at Rushville, Ind. and 
has practiced law and operated an in- 
surance agency. 

Robert V. Matthews, special agent, 
western New York, attended Drake Uni- 
versity. He entered insurance as a ma- 
rine student with an insurance company. 

William E. Matchett, special agent, 


Indiana, got an A.B. from Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ind., and went through 
the Graduate School of University of 
Chicago. He entered insurance with a 
local agency in a small town, 


With General Electric 


The first job of Arthur R. Miller, re- 
cording agent, northern Illinois, was with 
the General Electric. He left them to 
go with the Continental. 

Edward W. McDowell, special agent, 
northern Illinois, attended Northwestern 
University while working for an insur- 
ance company. He had begun work 
carrying newspapers at the age of 12. 
He entered. the Continental as district 
man in the auto department, 

James Harvey McClure, special agent, 
was managing editor of the college pa- 
per at University of Maine. His father 
ran an agency in Bangor which has rep- 
resented the Continental since 1884. He 
went to work for this agency. 

S. L. Hjermstad, special agent, Mon- 
tana, attended college and also studied 
music at the Red Wing Conservatory 
of Music. He taught violin for five 
years and was a member of a symphony 
orchestra. He became a teller in a 
bank, then assistant cashier, and went 
with an insurance company as _ state 
inspector. 

J. B. Chapman, special agent, Missis- 
sippi, was a claim checker for the Erie 
R. R. He entered insurance as a field 
boy. William H. Berry, state agent, 
Wisconsin, got the B.S. degree in fire 
protection engineering, Armour Institute, 
Chicago. He spent three years at night 
law school. Entered insurance on part- 
time while going through the Institute. 

Archibald Maclean Ballard, special 
agent, went to work for an insurance 
company in 1892 in minor capacity. He 
decided to volunteer for South African 
war. Changed his mind and got mar- 
ried. Then he entered the flour busi- 
ness after which he joined Continental 
in 1914. 

Marvin L. Forrest, special agert, West- 
ern department, started to work in a drug 
store. Later he was made postmaster 
in Bedalia, Ky. Entered insurance in 


1919. 
Managed Clothing Store 


First job of J. H. Dyvall, state agent, 
Nebraska, was managing a clothing store. 
Next he was assistant cashier in a bank. 
He joined America Fore in 1925. Won 
$1,000 for first award in program spon- 
sored by the company in 1928. 

Edwin Porter Douglass, state agent, 
West Virginia, got a position with a 
bank as teller and bookkeeper. Entered 
insurance in 1912. In World War he 
received Army Victory ribbon with three 
battle clasps and Italian Army service 
ribbon. Now holds a commission in U. 
S. Army Reserve as major of infantry. 

Thomas R. Dungan, state agent, Indi- 
ana, went to work for the great Mar- 
shall Field store in Chicago during school 
vacations. Got a job as boy with old 
Phoenix of Brooklyn. G. R. Dillman, 
special agent, Illinois, sold pop and pea- 
nuts in a baseball park. While attend- 
ing Northwestern University he got part- 
time job with Continental. After finish- 
ing college he became full-time. 

Nick Dekker, state agent, Illinois, 
went to Continental as a file clerk when 
16 years old. 

S. C. Barrie, state agent, Ohio, got his 
first job with the Colorado Springs Light, 
Heat & Power Co. as stationary engi- 
neer. Following war service he farmed 
in Colorado. He is Chicago farm man- 
ager. Continental. 

John - Rowan Claypool, Jr., special 
agent, Tennessee, was principal of a 
high school for several years after leav- 
ing college. He became a life insurance 
man in 1920: entered fire insurance in 
1923 and became a special agent. Dur- 
ing the war he was an ensign in the 
Navy. 

Elmer D. Cameron, special agent, 
Michigan, got a job as cashier in a 
bank. Then became an insurance agent. 

J. E. Cryan, state agent, Nebraska, 
went to work for a fruit store; then 
he was in banking for ten years. He 
entered insurance in 1927. 

First job of David W. Cavert, special 


Palmer to Decide on Lloyd’s 
License Renewal on Dec. 10 


Director of Insurance Ernest Palmer, 
of Illinois, will make known his final d 
cision on the issue involving renewal of 
London Lloyd’s license after January 1, on 
December 10. Informants express the be 
lief that Lloyd’s license will be renewed, 
but qualify their statements with the 
feeing that some restrictions may be im- 
posed. Query made at a number of 
brokers’ offices which have been placing 
their business with Lloyd’s is rewarded 
only with the declaration that they ex- 
pect to continue along their old lines. 


Names Richards Manager 

The American of Newark has appoint- 
ed Eugene C. Richards manager of the 
New York City department, effective 
January 1. He will succeed Charles E, 
Wickham. H. Joseph Noble, assistant 
manager of the department, has resigned 
as of November 30. Mr. Richards start- 
ed in insurance in 1911 with the N. B. & 
M. He is now retiring from the Eugene 
C. Richards Co., Inc., and this agency 
will be succeeded by the A. Whelpley 
Co., Inc. ; 





B.D.O. MUTUAL CAMPAIGN 
Chairman Ralph G. Hinckley Has Un- 
divulged Plans for Furthering Work 
in Massachusetts 


From all indications a fire or casualty 
mutual by any other name is still a 
mutual to the Business Development Of- 
fice, and its regional boards will proceed 
on an undivulged five point program ount- 
lined at a meeting in Boston Novem- 
ber 22. 

All but two of three of the thirty- 
three chairmen, from the membership of 
the Massachusetts Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, attended the meeting. The 
attendance was in favor of Chairman 
Ralph G. Hinkley’s program for an active 
campaign to further the B.D.O. plans 
He indicated that in parts of the stat 
the B.D.O. work will be carried on in 
somewhat different manner than in 
others. This is doubtless owing to some 
expression of the satisfaction in Massa- 
chusetts with experience in dealing with 
agency mutuals, discussed at the annual 
convention in Worcester last month. A 
quiet, non-publicized but effective cam- 
paign for Business Development Office 
work for stock companies seems to be 
the present plan. as intimated before 
the meeting by Chairman Hinkley. 


MICHIGAN FIELD SECRETARY 





Agents’ Association Selects Waldo O. 
Hildebrand, Muskegon, Who Will 


ove to Lansing 


Appointment of a field secretary who 
will establish headquarters in Lansing 
next Spring was effected at a special 
meeting of the Michigan Association of 
Insurance Agents governing committee 

Waldo O. Hildebrand, formerly promi- 
nent in local agency circles in Ann Ar- 
bor and, since September, connected with 
the Smith, Easton & Quick, Inc., agen- 
cy, Muskegon, was selected for the new 
position created under authorization of 
a resolution adopted at the annual con- 
vention in Grand Rapids in September 
The new field representative, who takes 
office immediately, will remain in Mus- 
kegon a few months, moving to Lansing 
in the Spring. Mr. Hildebrand is in 
his middle thirties and 
pleasing personality and ageressiv: 
of the utmost importance in such post 
tion as the one he is assumine 


possesses the 


spirit 





agent, New York, was a newsboy. H: 
entered insurance in 1917. Fdwin P 
Cushman, special agent, Massachusetts, 
went to the Military Academy. He en- 


tered insurance as an engineer. First 
Continental job was as inspector. Thomas 
W. Buckley. special agent, New York 


City, entered insurance after Army ser- 
vice by becoming secretary to a vice- 
president of the Continental 
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N Tokio, and in various other parts of Japan, 
Companies of the Royal-Liverpool Groups insure 


temples and shrines famed for their exquisite carv- 





ing and general decoration. One such temple is ap- 
proached by an avenue of five hundred magnificently 


carved stone lanterns of great antiquity. 





With their world-wide connections for the prompt 
and efficient handling of claims, Royal-Liverpool 


: ° ° mn paya 
Companies can guarantee to representatives and in- ae 
This is No. 4 of the series, “’Round the 
World with the Royal-Liverpool Groups.” } 
whether located at home or abroad. No. 5 finds the Groups insuring property 
11,000 feet above sea level in South America. 


ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL GROUPS : 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW TORE, HB. Y. Gey 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY . BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. . 
HE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO, LTD, ¢ 





sureds full consideration of usual or unusual risks, 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA thei; 
THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. e¢ QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ° ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ° STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA be 1 
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Compulsory War Risk 
Insurance Demanded 


BRITISH GOVERNMENT’S TASK 





: Association of Building Soci- 
Chace Has Plan to Protect 
$3,500,000,000 Mortgages 





The British Government should assume 
full responsibility for damage to property 
caused by acts of war, according to D. W. 
Smith, chairman, Yorkshire County As- 
sociation of Building Societies and dep- 
uty general manager of the big Halifax 
Building Society. Speaking at the gen- 
eral meeting of the association in Hali- 
fax, England, Mr, Smith said that, fail- 
ing government assumption of responsi- 
bility, insurance against war risks should 
be made universally compulsory. 

“The building societies have property 
mortgaged to them to the value of over 
£700,000 000 _ ($3,500,000,000),” he con- 
tinued. “It is now well known that no 
insurance company will give any cover 
for war risks of any kind. Deputations 
and questions in the House of Commons 
have failed to secure from the govern- 
ment any definite admission of liability 
or outline of its plans. 

“In the absence of a definite pledge by 
the government to reinstate all war dam- 
age to property, I suggest that the in- 
surance of war risks be made universally 
compulsory, to include buildings and 
contents, merchandise and shipping. Such 
a plan would be worked through existing 
insurance companies by adding a per- 
centage to all existing insurance premi- 
ums. Thus will be avoided the neces- 
sity of separate policies and the multi- 
tude of new officials who would be 
needed if a separate department of the 
government were set up. 


Small Additional Premium 


“In short, it would be statutory obliga- 
tion on the part of every company 
transacting insurance of any kind to col- 
lect a small additional premium to cover 
war risks. The percentage which would 
have to be added in this way under a 
compulsory plan would be small.” 

Mr. Smith added that it would be an 
integral part of the plan that the gov- 
ernment should contribute out of the 
national exchequer annually a sum not 
less than the total contributions of pri- 
vate individuals collected in the way sug- 
gested by insurance offices. 


HOMER W. TEAMER TO MARRY 
Homer W. Teamer, secretary-manager 
of the Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Miss Aubine McCrea of Har- 
risburg, Pa., daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. McCrea of Minneapolis, have 
announced their engagement. The wed- 
ding will take place on December 15. 
Miss McCrea, since attending the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been engaged 
in interior designing work in Minne- 
apolis and Harrisburg. 


AGRICULTURAL DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Agricultural of Water- 
town, N. Y., have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents a share, 
payable January 3, 1938, to stockholders 
of record December 20. 








FALLEN BUILDING DECISION 


Georgia Court Rules for Hanover Fire 
In Case Involving Damage To 
Goods by Tornado 

In the case of Nalley vs. Hanover Fire 
the Court of Appeals of Georgia held 
that the “plain meaning of the fallen 
building clause, candidly approached, is 
that only in the event that fire should 
cause the building to fall would the de- 
fendant be liable for the destruction of 
the goods by fire after the substantial 
collapse of the building. ... The test of 
liability was not whether the effect of 
the fall would increase the risk, but the 
event itself; and, being made a part of 
the contract. both parties are bound by 
such provision.” 

This case grew out of the Gainesville 
catastrophe of April 6, 1936, in which 
property owners sought to recover un- 
der their fire policies for losses result- 
ing from fire after a tornado had ma- 
terially damaged their buildings or the 
buildings in which their goods were lo- 
cated. V. Nalley sued to recover 
for the loss of his stock of automobile 
parts and accessories. It was agreed 
that the building in which this stock was 
located was materially damaged by wind 
before the fire, so the only questions for 
the court to decide were those of law. 








Ontario Agents’ Balances 
Show Drop From Year Ago 


Hartley D. McNairn, Insurance Su- 
perintendent of the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, reports that agents’ balances 
ninety days and more overdue on Sep- 
tember 30 amounted to approximately 
$413,000, the largest total since Septem- 
ber 30 a year ago when the figure was 
$584,500. 

“Tt will be noted that the amount out- 
standing more than ninetv days, ac- 
cording to the returns of the companies, 
shows an increase when compared with 
the June 30, 1937, period of $94,823 and 
the amount reported by general agents, 
an increase of $29,042, making an ag- 
gregate increase of $123,865. Compared 
with the same period in 1936, there is a 
decrease of $156,389 in the amount re- 
ported by the companies and a decrease 
of $15,222 in the amount reported by the 
general agents, 

“For the quarterly period ending De- 
cember 31, 1937, return forms have been 
printed and will be supplied to the com- 
panies and general agents. This is in 
accordance with the recommendation of 
the special committee on credit and free 
insurance evils submitted to the recent 
Conference of Superintendent of Insur- 
ance at Toronto. It is to be hoped 
that the standardization of the forms 
will be the means of saving the compa- 
nies and general agents considerable 
time in the preparation of these quarter- 
ly returns and will enable the dilatory 
few companies and general agents to 
get their returns in on time. In _ this 
connection it is my intention to publish 
a list in the next report of those compa- 
nies and general agents whose returns 
do not reach the Department on or be- 
fore January 31, 1938.” 


National Board Engineering Department 


(Continued from Page 58) 


York soon after Christmas with instruc- 
tions to inspect a city. Just about as 
that survey was completed they would be 
told to proceed to another city in that 
general section of the country. And so 
they would go on traveling until Sum- 
mer arrived. Then they would return to 
their homes for a vacation, which would 


be followed by another six months on 
the road. Most of the men were away 
from home on the average eight to ten 
months a year. It was not until after 
the end of the World War that the Mid- 
dle Western and Pacific Coast branches 
were established, bringing all cities in 


the country comparatively close to one 
of the three National Board offices. 
Career of A. C. Hutson 

Mr. Hutson’s service with the National 
Board dates back to within a week fol- 
lowing his graduation from Cornell with 
a civil engineering degree in 1905. A 
native of Mississippi he was graduated 
from Texas A. & M. College in 1900 
with a Bachelor of Science degree. For 
three years he worked as an engineer for 
the Santa Fe Railroad before entering 
Cornell at Ithaca, N. Y., to take gradu- 
ate work. Most of his time has been 
spent at the New York office handling 
and editing field survey reports, although 
some years ago he devoted himself also 


to special hazards. Four comprehensive 
and valuable conflagration reports are 
credited to him. These cover disastrous 
fires at Augusta, Ga. in 1916, Atlanta 
in 1917, Arverne, Long Island, in 1922 
and Fall River, Mass., in 1928. 

Referred to earlier in this article is 
the Standard Schedule for Grading Cities 
and Towns of the United States with 
Reference to Their Fire Defenses and 
Physical Conditions, adopted first on De- 
cember 14, 1916. In the preparation of 
this Mr. Hutson, through his intimate 
knowledge of the reports filed at National 
Board headquarters, took a leading part. 
This volume was revised in 1930 and is 
used by all state and local fire insurance 
rating boards and bureaus as their guide 
for classifying cities. Also in 1916 the 
Spectator Co. published Fire Prevention 
& Protection, edited by Mr. Hutson. 

Working with C, H. Lum, now assist- 
ant general manager of the National 
Board in charge of the branch at San 
Francisco but formerly on the engineer- 
ing staff, Mr. Hutson. assisted in the 
preparation of suggested code for the 
handling and safeguarding of inflam- 
mable liquids. This task was undertaken 
in 1910 and completed two years later, 
being issued both by the National Board 
and the N. F. P. A. So complete and 
authoritative was the product of their 
efforts that it has been used as the basis 
for nearly all laws passed on this subject 
since 1912. Translated into several for- 
eign languages, its provisions have been 
adopted in many parts of the world. An- 
other fine tribute to the care, foresicht 
and exactness with which this problem 
was met is the fact that the fundamental 
principles upon which this ordinance was 
based apply equally to present day prac- 
tices despite the tremendous develop- 
ment and expansion in the field of flam- 
mable liquids. 

Every new tvpe of fire engine pro- 
duced in the United States since 1912 
has undergone a twelve hour rigid test 
by engineers of the National Board be- 
fore being accepted as up to standard. 
This watchfulness has stimulated desire 
for improvement on the part of the man- 


ufacturers and likewise has blocked any . 


general use of sub-standard fire fighting 
equipment. Close to seventy-five new 
or improved types of fire apparatus were 
tested during the last twelve months 
alone. 


H. E. Newell, Engineer and Mayor 


An able speaker and a public-spirited 
citizen, Mr. Newell has entered the field 
of politics as a side-line. He is now 
serving his second term as the Repub- 
lican mayor of Bloomfield, N. J.. and 
has been president of the local Board 
of Zoning and Adjustment. Citizens of 
that part of New Jersey are fortunate 
in having as administrative head of their 
community one who posesses such a com- 
plete knowledge of municipal problems, 
particularly as they apply to building 
construction, roads, water supnlv, fire 
department and other matters, That his 
fellow citizens appreciate his construc- 
tive services was shown by his reelec- 
tion to office at the expiration of, his 
first term in 1936. 

As assistant chief engineer of the Na- 
tional Board, Mr. Newell is primarily in 
charge now of the preparation of renorts 
on special hazards although all members 
of the staff cooperate in editing material 
received from the field force. 

Mr. Newell serves on many technical 
committees of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association and American Stand- 
ards Association and probably is a stu- 
dent of more types of special fire haz- 
ards than any other man in fire insur- 
ance. 

A native of New Jersey, he was edu- 
cated in the Newark public schools and 
Columbia University. His initial business 
experience consisted of heavy construc- 
tion and grade crossing elimination work 
with the Lackawanna Railroad. This 
was followed by a year of railroad work 
in Cuba, after which came two years as 
a member of the civilian board of the 
United States Army Engineering Corps, 
working on harbor improvements. This 
varied experience provided Mr. Newell 


with an excellent background for Na- 
tional Board engineering problems which 
he first undertook in October, 1909, 

There is no clear cut separation of re- 
sponsibilities even though each home of- 
fice engineer may also be a specialist in 
some particular phase of fire protection. 
In addition to seven engineers on the 
New. York office -staff there are also 
seven engineers working out of this city. 
The ‘Chicago staff consists of Mr. Gold- 
smith as assistant chief engineer and 
seven field engineers, while at San Fran- 
cisco Mr. Andrews is assisted by two 
field operators. 


Valuable Aid to Gov’t During World War 


Two weeks before the United States 
entered the World War, the executive 
committee of the National Board, realiz- 
ing that the board was in a position to 
render aid to the Government, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution placing at 
the disposal of the Government its serv- 
ices, resources and engineering facilities. 
This offer was accepted by the War De- 
partment. The service soon grew to 
such large proportions and became of 
such varied nature that it caused the 
virtual suspension of the Board’s usual 
~ “eae activities until February, 

Mr. Booth became associated with the 
fire prevention section of the War In- 
dustries Board. With assistance from 
some others the cooperation of a large 
number of leading engineers was se- 
cured to inspect for fire hazards thou- 
sands of industrial plants of all kinds, 
directly or indirectly related to the war- 
time needs of the Government. Mr. 
Booth had headquarters in New York and 
Washington as well as having to travel 
around the country. 

Mr. Goldsmith was commissioned in the 
Quartermaster Corps and Mr. Newell 
went to Washington where he worked 
with the Army’s division of construction. 
Organization of the army necessitated 
plans for the hasty construction of large 
cantonments at many points. Because 
of the need for utmost haste, these 
camps were of flimsy wooden construc- 
tion, thereby creating fire hazards of the 
first magnitude. In order to guard 
against the serious interruption in the 
war program which would have been 
caused by fires National Board engineers 
were entrusted with the responsibility of 
working out complete fire prevention, 
fire alarm and fire-fighting facilities. 
When the cantonments were handed over 
to their commanding generals, there had 
been a fire loss of less than $3,000 upon 
$100,000,000 worth of construction and 
during the period of occupancy the per 
capita fire loss in these wooden cities 
averaged about one-fifth of that of civ- 
ilian cities, 

The Navy Department had the assist- 
ance of Mr. Andrews and Mr. Dennett 
cooperated with the Emergency Fleet 
Corp., together with other engineers. 
All naval properties were inspected and 
more than 90% of all recommendations 
made were carried out by the naval au- 
thorities. National Board engineers were 
assigned to the headquarters of the 
Shipping Board in Philadelphia. 


Company Committee 


Members of the engineering staff say 
that without the constant cooperation of 
company executives on the National 
Board committee on fire prevention and 
engineering standards they could not 
have accomplished the results which have 
been gained. The company executives’ 
committee meets once a month in New 
York Citv for discussion of fire preven- 
tion problems. C. F. Shallcross, United 
States manager of the North British & 
Mercantile, is the present chairman of 
the committee. Serving with him for the 
current fiscal year ending next May are 
C. W. Pierce, O. E. Schaefer, C. W. 


. Johnson, W. B. Rearden, R. W. Thomas, 


Jr., E. J. Sloan, H. T. Cartlidge, W. A. 
Seaver, W. A. McConneil, C. F. Sturhahn, 
Clifford Conly, W. B. Cruttenden, Thos. 
C. Moore, George H. Bell. John F. Gil- 
liams and E. T. Cairns. Some of these 
executives are not only company admin- 
istrators but engineers themselves. 
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Robbers have preyed upon the 
thrifty since history began. 


Insurance is the only certain way 
to recover financial loss from 
robbery, theft or burglary. 
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The Use of Models 


for 


Model Windows 


A series of novel window displays has 
ben attracting attention in the 
new quarters of the Joseph M. Byrne 
Co. in Newark, N. J. Situated on Broad 


Street near Market in the heart of the 
downtown district, thousands of busi- 


wide 


| 


LEE ET? 


Front and side view showing poor construction 


ness people and shoppers have been at- 
tracted to these unique expositions. 

time when conven- 
advertising has 


Introduced at a 
tional window display 
been developed to high artistic stand- 
ards, the unusual character of the ma- 
terial has proved its effectiveness by 
offering more than is possible to attain 
by design or artistic endeavor alone. 
Each display has brought scores of in- 
terested persons into the office of the 
Byrne Company, and many valuable 
contacts have been made with extremely 
Satisfying results. In addition to the 
invaluable word-of-mouth advertising 
which these displays are creating, much 
local publicity has been obtained because 
the subject matter of each exhibit pro- 
vides “copy” which has an interesting 
appeal to the general public. 


Model House First Displayed 


The first display, containing the mod.l 
house illustrated on this page, was built 
around the slogan “You Need—Good Con- 
Struction for Safety—Sound Insurance 
for Security.” This model, built to a 
scale of oné inch to one foot, shows the 
main structural features of a_ typical 
dwelling. The rear part of the house 
demonstrates safe construction such as 
fire-stopping, substantial framing, fire 
retardant roofing, proper insulation, etc., 
in accordance with building code re- 
quirements. The front part shows or- 
dinary balloon framing, wooden shingles, 
defective chimney and other unsafe but 
common faults of construction. 

_The second display featured a collec- 
tion of Indian relics among which were 
some extremely valuable pieces including 
a hairpipe breast-pipe said to have been 
worn by Short Bull, an Oglala Sioux who 
“as a confederate of Sitting Bull. Other 





items were a Kiowa lance made from a 
captured bayonet, a Kiowa buffalo-hide 
war shield and a Sioux war bonnet. 


Tie-up Between Indian Relics 
and Insurance 


The tie-up between this exhibit and 
insurance was ac- 
complished by the 
following copy: 

1. Sign decorat- 
ed with genuine 
eagle feathers 
bearing the cap- 
tion “A Feather in 
Your Cap” with 
copy reading: 

Eagle feathers 

worn individual- 

ly or in war bon- 
nets were badges 
of merit among 
the plains Indi- 
ans. We consid- 

er rendering a 

service to you as 

a feather in our 

cap. Safeguard- 

ing your interest 

by Reniniaee ade- 
quate insurance 
will be a feather 
in your cap—es- 
pecially when a 
loss occurs. 

2. Sign illustrated by a water color 
copy of an Indian buffalo robe drawing 
states : 

The Indian of the plains depended 
upon his physical prowess as a fight- 
er and hunter to keep and defend 
his home. The property owner to- 
day, constantly exposed to the dan- 
ger of serious financial loss resulting 
from fire, windstorm and other haz- 
ards, has but one effective weapon 
of defense against such loss and that 
is by securing sound insurance. 

Some idea of the educational value of 
this material may be judged from the 
fact that a teacher from a nearby public 
school brought her entire class to the 
window for a fifteen minute talk on the 
American Indian and his culture. 

Early Fire Engines 

Another interesting exhibit which re- 
quired consid-rable research consists of 
a collection of early fire engine models 
and m‘scel'aneous fire fighting appara- 
tus. Suitable display, signs honor the 





No. 2—New York’s first hook and 
ladder truck 
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Indian relics on display in J. M. Byrne Co. window, Newark, N. J., 
attract hundreds daily 


efforts and traditions of fire fighters but 
emphasize the fact that nothing can take 
the place of insurance protection. Model 
No. 1 pictured on this page represents 
the first successful fire engine manufac- 
tured in the United States. Constructed 
by a shipbuilder in 1743 it was called 
“Old Brass Backs” by the firemen and 
runners who hauled it and manned its 
brakes. The second model shows the 
first hook and ladder truck used by 
volunteer firemen in the Metropolitan 
area. It was put into service in 1750. 

The “Lady Washington” engine, No. 3, 
originally built in New York in 1836, 
was popularly known as “The White 
Ghost.” This engine was sold in 1855 
to the Fire Wardens of Morristown, 
where it was used for many years. 

Not pictured here but, nevertheless, of 
unusual interest is a model of the quaint 
old fire engine that George Washington 
purchased in Philadelphia out of his 
personal funds and presented to the 
town of Alexandria, Virginia, in 1775. 
Lest for many years this engine was 
finally recovered and is now held by the 
Board of Fire Commissioners in Balti- 
more, 


Designed by Ken Dunshee 
The entire series was planned and de- 


. signed by Ken Dunshee of the Newark 


Fire’s publicity department before his 
appointed as advertising manager of the 
Globe Indemnity Company. The models 
were executed and special material ob- 
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tained by Alex Greene, model maker of 
Morris Plains, N, J. 

Future subjects to be displayed by the 
Joseph M. Byrne Co. consist of models 
showing the development of transporta- 
tion, cowboy gear to attract travelers, 
cattle brands, an old wooden cigar store 
Indian, a fire-gutted model house and 
many other pictorial displays that are 
both educational and dramatic. 





No. 1—“‘Old Brass Backs” 


No. 3—The “Lady Washington” engine 
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Seek to Learn Maximum Weed: , 


Facilities on American Hulls 


Can $15,750,000 of builders’ risk insur- 
ance on the new liner to be 
for the United States Lines by the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co 


foreign 


constructed 


be placed in the American and 
marine insurance markets? That is an 
interesting question which has brought 
varying replies. At the moment brokers 
are placing this coverage. How much will 
ultimately be written remains to be seen 
It is hoped that American marine insur- 
ing companies will take about $5,000,- 
000 without recourse to reinsurance in 
Londen or elsewhere, and that the bal- 


ance will be accepted by British under 


writers because of the high quality of 
the risk. 

In the case of the sister ship of the 
Queen Mary, known now as No. 552, 
the insured value of the ship for build- 
ers’ risk is £4,500,000 ($22,500,000). Of 


this amount £3,760,000 ($18,800,000) was 
placed with private insurers and only a 
small amount, £740,000, 
British Board of 
if nearly 
accepted by the insur- 
world on this Brit- 
construc- 
to about 
American 


comparatively 
had to be taken by the 
Trade. The question then is 
$19,000,000 was 
ance markets of the 
ish vessel now in course of 
tion, can insurance amounting 
$3,000,000 less be placed on an 
vessel ? 

An American hull underwriter, who 
knows this market asked the 
marine insurance editor of the Liverpool 
Journal of Commerce, D. King-Page, this 
very question. He wants to ascertain 
whether the British market will accept 
between $10,000,000 and $11,000,000 on the 
new American vessel. While Mr. King- 
Page obviously cannot give a definite 
answer his opinions are interesting and 
enlightening. 

How Large a Factor Is Pride? 

Before replying Mr. King-Page quotes 
the following from his American corre- 
spondent: 

“It should be 


well, has 


noted that a_ negligible 


amount of the insurance on No, 552 is 
placed in the American market, so the 
figure of £3,760,000 represents, for all 


intents and purposes, the capacity of the 
world market with the exception of the 
United States. The question in my mind 

. is just how much of the £3,760,000 
represents British national pride and 
other circumstances peculiar to No. 552. 
In other words, how much of the above 
figure would be lost on an American 


vessel, assuming English underwriters 
considered the risk on both vessels 
equal? 


“According to one of your articles in 
The Journal of Commerce and Shipping 
Telegraph, Palin Elderton estimated 
in October, 1935, that the capacity of the 
world market on a single hull is £2,000,- 
000. Is it possible that the difference 
between £3,760,000 (placed on builders’ 
risk on No. 552) and £2,000,000 (estimated 
capacity of the world market in October, 
1935) is due to British patriotism and 
other circumstances peculiar to No. 552?” 


Here, in parentheses, it must be re- 
marked that Mr. Elderton’s estimate, 
based on known facts, applies to the 


capacity of the world mz arket for the full 
sea risk on any one vessel. The capacity 
of the world market for a building risk 
is, of course, greater. 

‘Of course national pride had quite a 
lot to do with the placing of a record 
amount on No. 552, but is my correspon- 
dent correct in saying that only a neg- 
ligible amount on that risk has been 
covered in the American market? I think 


I should place the factors which enabled 
so large an amount to be covered in the 


following order: national pride, sprink- 
lers and the skilfull use of weinsurance 
facilities 
Sprinkler Protection 
Of uurse, underwriters in England 


wrote the maximum line compatible with 
prudence on the ship from national pride, 
but the amount which was deemed pru- 
dent was increased considerably by the 
belief that, like the Queen Mary, the ship 
would be protected against fire by sprink- 
lers, and this, in turn, enabled under- 


writers to exploit their reinsurance facili- 
ties to the greatest extent. 

The worst part of a building risk is 
the fire risk, but this is so greatly im- 
proved by the fitting of sprinklers that it 
is possible to obtain a much larger 
amount of reinsurance in the fire and 
non-marine market on a vessel fitted 
with sprinklers than on one not so fitted. 

Then, although the London market 
wrote 90% of the original risk, it is 
known that much of the risk was subse- 
quently spread throughout the world 
market by reinsurance, and although the 
amount written by Alherican underwrit- 
ers on the original risk was negligible, 
it is probable that the American mar- 
ket really carries quite a substantial line 
on the risk in the form of reinsurance. 

Now with the new United States liner, 
the circumstances will be quite different 
from those applying to No. 552. Origi- 


= — 
nating in America, it is re; asonable to 
suppose that the risk will be handled in 


the first place by American brokers, and 
here another passage from my corre. 
spondent’s letter must be quoted because 
it has an important bearing on this a¢. 
pect of the matter. He writes: 

“You are perhaps aware that the ca- 
pacity of the American Marine Insur- 
ance Syndicate (the American market for 
ocean hulls) is £500,000. One-third of this 
total is underwritten by English compa- 
nies admitted to the United States. Op 
the other hand, the capacity of the 
American Marine Insurance Syndicate 
for insurance of builders’ risks igs £1,200,- 
000, which is made up of strictly Ameri- 
can companies. This syndicate insures 
no commercial vessels, only government 
vessels, principally n aval vessels, As yoy 
are well aware, the principal hazard of 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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Surveys Show Public Wants 


By Wade Fetzer, Jr. 
W. A. Alexander & Co., Chicago 


The American Agency System is on 
trial before the Supreme Court of Pub- 
lic Acceptance. The indictment is read 
every time an ad appears saying: “Elimi- 
nate the agents’ commission and save 
20%.” Those ads could just as well 
say: “The value of the services per- 
formed by the insurance agents are not 
worth their cost—they can be eliminated 


with no loss to you.” 

None of us like that accusation one 
bit, but we cannot escape the trial. In 
the end, the public will give its verdict, 
and in the end it will find a way to ad- 
just the amount it pays for a service, 
to the value of that service; therefore 
it has occurred to us in our organiza- 
tion that it would be wise to get a 
clearer picture of the public’s idea of 
the value of insurance agency services, 
and their idea of insurance buying prin- 
ciples generally. Consequently, we con- 
ducted a survey in which certain spe- 
cific questions were asked of a large 
number of typical insurance buyers and 
their answers tabulated. Then we made 
a statistical examination of our own 
business to see the extent to which we 
were doing our own job. The findings 
of the two surveys were both exceedingly 
interesting and encouraging. The ques- 
tions submitted to these typical insur- 
ance buyers, together with the percent- 
age distribution of the replies, with my 
own brief comments about each ques- 
tion and set of replies follow: 


Types of Hazards Insured 


1, In deciding what type of insurance 
to buy, which of the following methods 
have you practiced ? 

Insure against the most frequent or 
probable type of loss, regardless whether 
that loss would be truly serious or not 
—27%. 

Insure against the most serious type 
of loss which, although remote, could 
be unlimited in size and ruinous if it 
should happen—73%. 


Comment : 

In spite of this stated preference, I 
wonder what the figures would show on 
most of us in comparing the number of 
convenience coverages such as_ broad 
form automobile theft, etc., to our cov- 
erage on residence, public and employers 
liability, domestic compensation, drive 
other car, all sports, and similar lia- 
bility coverages. 


What Is Expected of Agent 


2. What do you expect of the insur- 
ance agent serving you? 

- supply insurance at lowest cost 
To supply the strongest possible in- 
Surance—93%, 

To tell me only about the protection 
which I request, quoting rates, etc.—13%. 

To keep me fully informed about all 
the risks to which I am exposed; tell 
me of the available coverage, and then 
let me decide whether or not I pur- 
chase it—87%, 


Comments : 


_ Regarding the first part of this ques- 
tion, it would, of course, be silly to say 
that the public is not interested in price, 





Scored Hit at Dallas 


Wade Fetzer, Jr., associated with 
W. A. Alexander & Co., of Chicago, 
one of leading insurance production 
offices of that city, deeply impressed 
with his talk and chart on results of 
a survey of insurance buying those 
attending the group session for agents 
producing more than~ $300,000 an- 
nually in premiums at the recent 
Dallas convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, This 
survey showed not only the general 
public demand for services of quali- 
fied local agents but also the tre- 
mendous opportunity of nearly every 
agency for expanding its business by 
selling additional lines to clients al- 
ready on the books for one or more 
types of coverage. Mr. Fetzer showed 
at Dallas also the chart reproduced 
on this page. 











but it is even more interested in qual- 
ity, and if our information is good 
enough—if we know our business well 
enough to give facts regarding the dif- 
ference of quality, the public will un- 
questionably buy the quality article. 

Regarding the second part of the ques- 
tion, the mental hazard which most of us 
feel when talking about some of the 
very remote types of loss, some of the 
improbable but very serious types of 
risk, seems to be an entirely imaginary 
hazard existing in our own minds only, 
while the public would appreciate be- 
ing told of these various hazards and 
coverage against them. 

Basis for Selecting Agent 


3. On what basis do yoy choose an 
individual or salesman when placing 
your insurance ? 

Primarily because of the agency or 
company represented by him—37.6%. 

On the salesman’s own merits ex- 
clusively, irrespective of his agency or 
company—7.5%. 

With about equal importance given to 
the salesman’s merits and the agency or 
company represented—54.9%. 

Comment: 

This would indicate that those who 
have overdone the attempt to appear as 
individuals only rather than as important 
parts of a strong machine, have made 
their job doubly hard. Individuality is 
all right, but it can be overdone. 


93% Want Agent as Insurance Counsel 


4. (Check the correct answer): 

I believe that I understand insurance 
matters rather well and have little use 
for agent’s counsel—7%. 

I believe that a really good insurance 
man gives a service and counsel that I 
need if I am to be properly protected 
—93%. 

Comment: 

Here is the best answer I have ever 
seen to the competitors’ ads previously 
referred to about the elimination of the 
agent. However, one interesting side- 
light developed in the answers to this 
question. Sixty-seven per cent of the 
93% who answered in favor of the agent 
underlined, or in some other way em- 
phasized the words “really good.” Right 
there appears to me to lie the answer 





Agents Services 


Wade Fetzer, Jr. 


to our whole question. Not only does 
the public not want to eliminate the 
really good agents, but on the contrary 
they recognize a very definite dependence 
upon the good agents if they are to be 
properly protected and they are fully 
willing to pay for such counsel. 

The answer to that competitor’s argu- 
ment, therefore, lies purely in our own 
hands, and all we have to do is to bring 
our own performance up to a standard 
that would justify the description “really 
good” and we will have little to fear 
from those who would eliminate the 
agent I have never had a more en- 
couraging experience than in assembling 
and tabulating the answers to that 
question, 

Surveys 


Another question dealt with the ques- 
tion of surveys, and the benefits de- 
rived from them. This question could 
not be tabulated because of the varia- 
tion in the answers. However, it is in- 
teresting to note that of all those who 
did answer this question, acknowledging 
that they had had their insurance sur- 
veyed, only one mentioned reduction in 
rate or price as one of the benefits of 
the survey and all of the other answers 


spoke of improvement in coverage, bet- 
ter protection, filling up gaps, feeling 
of greater security and similar com- 
ments. This was an interesting confirma- 
tion of the other answers in question 
No. . 

So much for the answers given by the 
public. Now the question is—How well 
are we living up to the standards set 
for us in these answers? I have no 
way of knowing whether the figures de- 
veloped in a statistical analysis of our 
own business are typical or not, but I 
am inclined to believe that within rea- 
sonable limits, they are. From our 
line record, an actual count was made 
of the number of lines carried with us 
and what those lines were for each 
customer. These findings were amaz- 
ing, and I must add, humiliating. 


Big Field for Development Found 


These figures developed the astound- 
ing information that out of each 1, 
customers, 775 of them carried only one 
line of insurance with us. Another 158 
carried two lines of insurance with us. 
This is counting both the fire and theft 
and the liability automobile risks as 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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Companies Upheld 


a 
fire and the amount Gate thereto, HEADS SALVAGE CORPS 
and from the total of the loss thus Th : Dung 

When Assured found to apportion the liability among Reger R. Dungen, for many Years 
the defendants. vice-president of the Indianapolis Salvage 

Corps, maintained by the fire companies 





Makes No Fair Effort to Arbitrate CHICAGO STUDENTS’ CONTEST = ©Perating in the city, has been named 


( uit Court of Appeals, in 


Hyland Millers National and seven 

| ince companies, 91 F. 
(2d) 7 has affirmed the decree for 
the defendants in the Federal District 
Court for northern California, 58 F. (2d) 
1003, in the action brought to recover 
the amount of loss sustained by the 
plaintiff in his bag factory in San Fran- 

co on October 19, 1929. He carried 
fire insurance with the defendant com- 
panic totaling $185,000 on his stock of 
bags and burlap 

Six of the insurance companies pleaded 
failure t ettle the loss by arbitration, 
lue to the conduct of the plaintiff and 
the arbitrator appointed by him. The 
ippellate court held “A. The appellant 
made 1 ‘fair effort’ at an arbitration 
to adjust hi claims, but fraudulently 
frustrated the arbitration provided by 
he tatute 

On this point the court said, in part: 
“Not only did appellant Hyland make 


10 iir effort’ to have his loss deter- 
ined by the body described by the 


policies and the statute, but he made a 
most vicious and fraudulent effort to de- 
ceive the appellee insurance companies 


into believing that he had appointed a 
‘aompetent and disinterested appraiser,’ 
Whereas in fact he destroyed the possi- 
bility of creating the kind of tribunal 


prescribed by the statute and policies by 
injecti into that tribunal a corrupt 
member tied to him by fraud. 

“B. Th ippellant’s fraud and false 


wearing defeats recovery on his claim.” 


On this point the court said: “The 
neendiary fire occurred in plaintiff’s bag 
factory on the night of October 19, 1929. 


Subsequently plaintiff prepared and 
erved on defendants his proofs of loss 
totaling $73,601 Of this figure $15,645 


represented goods obliterated or burned 
out of sicht In the complaint which 


began the action below he claimed his 
loss to be $106,992, of which $46,139 was 
ed te have been burned out of 


“The trial court found that the out 
f sight loss was not over $2,000, and 
that its overstatement in the proofs of 
| constituted false swearing on the 
part of Hyland. If this finding is cor- 


ect it will not be necessary to consider 
the court’s further finding as to the 
fraudulent overstatement of the damage 
to the ds remaining after the fire. 


“By (1) The extent of the out of sight 
is mate rially overstated.” 


The court reviewed the evidence sup- 

rting the trial court’s finding of the 
ut of sight loss 

“B. (2) Plaintiff was guilty of fraud 

false swearing when he swore to this 

ly exaggerated proof of loss.” 

This finding, the court concluded, made 
t 1 cessary to consider the involved 
question of whether there was fraud 
in the proofs of damage on salvaged 


aa 
iclise 


Dissenting Opinion 


\n exhaustive dissenting opinion was 
filed by Circuit Judge Haney, who clas- 

ed | points as follows: 

l The failure to appraise the loss. 
He considered recovery could not be 
denied on this point. 

2. False earing. (a) Origin of fire. 
This defense he considered insufficient 
to bar recovery by the insured. 

(b) Amount of loss. On this point 


SPECIAL IN MASS. AND CONN. 
The Glens | and Commerce insur- 
¢s announce appointment of 
H. Raymond as special agent to 
th Special Agent John 
Hios ! estern Massachusetts and 


( t territory. The headquarters 
th mena it 36 Pearl Street, Hart- 
Ir. Raymond has traveled in his 


j 


for twenty years. He is a 
dent of the Connecticut Fieia 
Ciul | was for two years a member 

t ecutive committee of the New 
Insurance Exchange. 


; : “Sages president to fill the vacancy caus 
Art students in the Chicago high the death of ohn W. Webie aused by 


the dissenting opinion held that to as- Schools will again be invited to partici- Puck was elected vice-presidiaa tall 
certain the amount of the goods totally pate in the annual fire prevention con- George Pritchett and Richard Lieber 
destroyed it was necessary to know the test sponsored by the Chicago Associa- both of Indianapolis, and W. E. Malla. 
complete inventory immediately prior to tion of Commerce. The artist who de- lieu, New York, directors. Other Officers 
the fire. This it examined in detail. signs the winning poster will receive a_ elected are D. D. Fitzgerald, treasurer: 
It was also necessary to determine the free scholarship at the Chicago Art In- Edwin H. Forry, secretary, and William 
value of the goods remaining after the _ stitute. J. Curran, superintendent. 





EY OTERY 





WHAT DOES A MAN INSURE? 


When a man buys fire insurance he is, of course, directly protecting his property 
against loss by fire. But indirectly, and fundamentally, he is insuring his personal 
interest or investment in the property, because his finances, and possibly his credit, 
would be affected by an uninsured loss. 


However, one's finances—and even one's home or factory—are subject to 
attack by means other than fire. One's ability to pay mortgage interest and 
amortization insta!lments might be affected by an uninsured liability judgment; or 
loss might come from some other source, remote, yet having a bearing on the 
owner's general welfare. 


Sell adequate insurance by analyzing your client's needs, and use the complete 
facilities of the Great American Group, writing practically all forms except Life. 


. Great American = 


Great AMERICAN INSURANCE Co, Great AMERICAN INDEMNITY Co. 


AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE Co. Gro up of RocHEsTeR AMERICAN INSURANCE Co. } 
Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


. > . . Massacuusetts Fire & MARINE 
nanny" yd ne a Ge Insurance Gompanie S INSURANCE Co. 
NortH Caro_ina Home Insurance Co, AMERICAN NATIONAL Fire INsuRANCE Co. 
\ _f New Pork —=e 


Fire Marine Casualty Surety 


NEW YORK #¢ CHICAGO + MONTREAL e SAN FRANCISCO 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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and the insurance broker. 

To the insurance buyer Atlantic wants 
to explain the comprehensiveness of its 
insurance service, the security which it 
provides, the economy of Atlantic’s prof- 
it-sharing, non-assessable policies, and 
the advantages Of broker service which 
itlantic preserves for its clients. 

The broker is a specialist who per- 
jorms a very necessary function. At- 
ntic believes in brokers and, unique 
among mutual companies, wishes con- 
gantly in its advertising to stress their 
importance. Over 95% of Atlantic’s pol- 
icies last year were placed through brok- 
ors, The number of brokers doing busi- 
ness with Atlantic has increased approxi- 
mately 1,100% in the last six years and 
part of Atlantic’s purpose in advertising 
is to encourage further broker appreci- 


ation of Atlantic’s increasingly more 
comprehensive insurance service. 

Atlantic has been in the insurance 
business for ninety-five years and, 
since 1842, has had a reputation for 
providing quality marine insurance. But 


gradually over a number of years it 
has been expanding the types of pro- 
tection which it offers until today Atlantic 
issues policies covering loss or damage 
toa great variety of property including 
valuable personal possessions such as 
furs, jewelry, fine arts and yachts, goods 
in process, goods in storage, goods sold 
on the instalment plan, goods in transit 
by land or water within the United 
States; parcel post and registered mail 
.,.in addition, of course, to ocean hulls 
and cargoes moving throughout the world 
which Atlantic has always offered ship- 
ovners and merchants. Atlantic fire in- 


“Business income as usual 
despite the fire?” | 


p™ TION of prospective carmags 


® just onc of the many ways a able che 


surame agatnst the many forms av asl 


ha Nor 





(Continued from Page 60) 


surance is now available in most north- 
ern states. 

In brief, the main “sales talk” Atlantic 
wants to make in its national advertis- 
ing is that Atlantic is a thoroughly sea- 
soned company, established nearly a cen- 
tury ago, which has accumulated reserves 
in excess of the most exacting legal re- 
quirements, and which today .. . in co- 
operation with brokers . . . gives its pol- 
icyholders unquestioned security coupled 
with the highest type of service. 

* * * 


Hartford Fire 


The Hartford Fire has been a con- 
sistent user of magazines of general 
circulation since 1909. 

When the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity was organized in 1913 that 
company also was mentioned in the 
Hartford advertising in the general 
magazines, and with the change in style 
of display, early this year the campaign 
became the joint advertising of both the 
Hartford Fire and the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity. 

In style the messages are informa- 
tive intended more to build good-will 
for both agents and companies than to 
secure direct returns, more to secure 
ready acceptance of Hartford agents and 
policies than to create what is some- 
times called consumer demand. Maga- 
zines such as the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s, Time, News Week, Banking 
Credit and Financial Management and 
Travel are used regularly. The Insur- 
ance Press is used to support the na- 
tional advertising. 


Ins. Co. of North America Group 






North America Protection 


h Ameri a Agent a ot 


National Magazine Insurance Advertising Objectives 


The Hartford Steam Boiler 


We are, as you know, at present using 
Time magazine and Nation’s Business 
for our national advertising. The objec- 
t ves of our advertising are several. The 
public in general knows comparatively 
less about boiler and machinery insur- 
ance than it knows about the other and 
larger lines, and for that reason we feel 
that it is part of our job to make known, 
as widely as possible, the nature of this 
form of insurance and the engineering 
and inspection activity which is peculiar 
to it. 

* * * 


Insurance Co. of North 


America Group 

The theme of our advertising is “Edu- 
cating the Public to the Need of Protec- 
tion Against Hazards Other than Fire.” 

Granting that fire presents the most 
serious threat to property, it still does 
not alter the fact that millions of dol- 
lars damage is done yearly by hazards 
other than fire. But while most property 
owners carry fire insurance, the great 
majority are uninsured against these oth- 
er risks. The fact that a man carries 
fire insurance is proof of his awareness 
to the danger of financial loss and his 
acceptance of the economy in paying a 
small premium instead of a heavy loss. 
Yet why does he leave himself unprotect- 
ed against the other threats to his finan- 
cial welfare ? 

One reason is, of course, that fire is 
more dramatic as well as more common 
and that mortgagors insist upon fire in- 


(Continued on Page 92) 





BUSINESS DOES NOT 
GROW FROM FURROWS 
PLOWED BY WORRY 


These facts may as well be fearlessly faced: Every sale of 
goods is a risk. Any debtor may default any time 

“Credit worries” inhibit straight thinking, sound planning, 
progressive action. The fear of losses paralyzes initiative. 

Wise executives contro] the credit situation instead of letting 
fear control them. They insure their sales. They know their 
receivables are worth their ful] valuation, that capital and 
profits wil] not be dissipated in credit losses. 


Whether or not insolvencies occur, Credit Insurance pays 
It fosters sound selling practices. It improves your own credit 
standing with your bank. 

Some Manufacturers and Jobbers insure all accounts; others 
insure special groups, or individual debtors, or sales made by 
one or more branches or subsidiaries. Ask any American Credit 
tepresentotive about these modernized, liberalized policies. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York . . J. F. McFadden, President 
Chamber of Commerce Building - - St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in alt principal cities of United States and Canada 


Atlantic Mutual 





ba HE IS PROUD OF THAT HOME. Why not? He owns it. 
. 
He earned the money to pay for it. Its roof shelters his family 
I 
and covers most of his earthly possessions. Like all the rest of 


rl 


us, he is human and feels the satisiaction of ownership as a 


symbol of accomplishinent 


But (again like you and me ) he doesn’t really believe that any 
thing will ever happen to it. Fire? Burglary? Accidents? To 
some one else perh Ips, but not to"him. So it is not Surprising 
(and certainly not unusual) it he gives less thought to his 
insurance protection than to almost anything else he buys 


It might be well for him to consider the following questions 





before taking out insurance and not after suffering a lo 


Will I have a broker to represent me? 
Is the insurance company strong and dependable? 
Will loss settlements be prompt, liberal and ungrudging ? 
Will the company share profits with me as a polityholder? 
Will my policy be non-assessable? 
li the policy is written by Adlantic—the answer to all these 
questions is “Yes.” Ask your broker to tell you about Adiantic 
fire insurance, Atlanuc personal property insurance, and 


other types of Adantic protection 


Moa or other specified hazard 

Since 2 loss is 4 loss, 20 matter 
how 1: happens, it will be to your 
Sdvantage to check your present in- 
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Neth America 


found in the Classified’ Telephone 
Directories under the name and iden 
tifying “Eagle” emblem of Insur 


ance Company of North America 


Croup Agents 
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omedeance 
business man can use weuranke to ot vout broker. Aad, also ask him to . & any coverages are 
ay ev a - ‘ogg explain the yrarten Peet mas : ExmOwon + weenstoen 
ion, ma mon hazards Sianilasty. a ing service desig help policy @Ot cae Crva cOmmDRON 

ford can wnsure his regular renral holders reduce exesting hazards AUTOMIONE + AUTO. PROPERTY DAMAGE 
fevenuc during 4 temporary vacancy and maurance (ose PLATE GLASS 
enforced by fire, windstorm, explo North America Agents may he SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


PARCEL POST. - SALESMEN'S SAMPLES 
SURCLARY . ROBBERY 

MERCANTILE OPEN STOCK BURGLARY 
MERCANTILE SAPE BURGLARY 

MERCHANTS PROTECTIVE Blanket Coverage) 
emPLOveR’s LABIUTY 

MEVATOR LABKITY 

POELITY end SURETY BONDS 


eee ©. of Worm 


Adiantic writes most types of personal prop. 
etty insurance. Jo some states its Personal 
Property Floater is available . . . one policy 
One premium ...one renewal date ...a 

_ comprehensive new-type policy designed te 
replace many separate policies covering dit 

ferent types of property against different 


risks, This policy covers practically all per- 


sonal possessions against virtually all risks 


anyw here in the world 


Charterad (842 


Ne LAN T 


iC 


In states where thes policy ts not obtain ‘ 
alice, Atlantic issues individual policies M U T U A L I N S U R A N c E 
covering personal property such as fine arts, ; Cc 0 M PA N Y 7 we 
persmal effects, jewelry and furs. Aad in Pra Bare ATLANTIC SUILBING pweny “rans 
most northern sates Adantx offers fire Paap ely 49 WALL STREET Dnmetamnd 
fpeutagse. Ask your broker. Fine Pusmranaee NEW YORK be ewer 
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Home Answers Agents’ unica O On 
Moral Hazard and Various Coverages 


Questions asked the Home of New 
York by agents on such subjects as moral 
hazard importance, “as interest may ap- 
pear,” covering charges and expenses 
due to fire, and others are answered in 
the current issue of the Home’s publica- 
tion, News From Home. The questions 
and answers are presented herewith: 

Question: In committing the company 
on any risk, which, in the final analysis, 
is the more important factor, moral or 
physical hazard? 

Answer: The moral hazard is the 
more important factor, because the in- 
surance policy does not insure property, 
but only insures the interest of owner 
in the property against loss; hence, it 
becomes a personal contract. 

To size up the moral hazard in con- 
nection with a risk, ascertain the num- 
ber and circumstances of previous losses, 
former locations of the assured, length 
of time the assured has been in business, 
amount of insurance carried, prosperity 
of the firm, the general business out- 
look and future prospects. General house- 
keeping, too, although outwardly a phys- 
ical condition, is considered a moral haz- 
ard, because untidy or dirty conditions 
merely indicate a disregard for the care 
of the property. 

Having cleared up the question of mor- 
al hazard, the physical hazard may be 
regarded with somewhat less concern 
than would otherwise be necessary. 

“As Interest May Appear” 

Question: What is the meaning of “As 
Interest May Appear”? 

Answer: A policy issued to the as- 
sured as his interest may appear means 
what it clearly implies and whatever in- 
terest the insured may personally own 
in the subject matter of the insurance 
is covered and he can recover a loss to 
his particular interest, although it is less 
than unconditional and sole ownership. 


Question: Is it possible to cover 
charges and expenses incurred, by an 
assured due to fire, that are necessary 


to continue the ordinary routine of their 
business ? 

Answer: Yes. A special form of in- 
surance is provided to care for such con- 
tingencies known as additional charges, 
and expenses insurance that could cover 
certain risks such as newspaper plants, 
laundries, power plants and milk and 
ice delivery concerns. Because of these 
risks that are forced to utilize outside 
facilities, the additional charges and ex- 
penses incurred can be insured under 
special forms and rates promulgated by 
local boards and bureaus. 

Proportion of Loss 

Question: In the event of loss, does a 
solvent company’s proportion of loss in- 
crease if other insurance is carried in 
an insolvent insurer ? 

Answer: No. 

Question: How should coverage be ex- 
tended to a garage owner for his liability 
arising out of loss by fire, theft and ex- 
plosion or collision to customer’s automo- 
biles in his possession ? 

Answer: This protection can be pro- 
vided by attaching the standard form 
garage keepers’ legal liability coverage 
endorsement to the regular automobile 
policy and charging a premium based on 
the maximum specified car storage lim- 
its and the limits of liability as shown 
in the rate manual. A contract of this 
type will cover, subject to its terms and 
conditions, the assured’s legal liability for 
direct loss or damage to automobiles not 
owned by the assured but in his custody 
for storage, repairs or safekeeping, only 
while in or on the premises of the loca- 
tions listed in the policy, or while tem- 
porarily removed therefrom for testing 
in connection with repairs made by the 
assured or calling for or delivering in 
accordance with contract between the 
assured and the owner. 


Main Points of U. & O. 
Question: What are the main points of 
use and occupancy insurance ? 


Answer: In its essence, a use and 
occupancy insurance contract operates 
during a period of business suspension, 
to provide the same net earnings that 
a business would have enjoyed had no 
interruption occurred. 

Specifically: 1. It pays the net profit 
v hich a business would have earned. 
This means that the portion of net profit, 
which is prevented from being earned by 
a suspension of operations, is paid under 
the insurance policy. 

2. It pays those business charges and 
expenses which continue during a period 
of business suspension. This means that 
the salaries of officers and other valu- 
able employes, wages of labor, interest 
on borrowed capital, taxes, and similar 
business costs which must necessarily 
continue during a suspension are paid 
under the insurance policy and not out 
of the business reserves which usually 
are needed for other purposes. 

3. It also pays any extraordinary ex- 
penses necessary to keep a business op- 
erating if possible after a fire, when by 
so doing, the use and occupancy insur- 
ance loss can be reduced. This means 
that the expense of moving into tem- 
porary business quarters and the many 
other extraordinary expenses incidental 
to emergency operations would be met 
by the use and occupancy insurance 
contract to the extent only that the loss 
is reduced. In some instance, an imme- 
diate replacement of machinery or stock 
would involve special costs of production 
or delivery of certain machinery or stock. 
Expenses such as these are met by this 
form of insurance. 

Question: Is it necessary to notify a 
mortgagee in the event of canceling a 
policy ? 

Answer: Yes. Where the loss, if any, 
under a policy has, with the consent of 
the insurer, been made payable to some 
person other than the insured, the policy 
cannot be canceled without notice to him. 





Lord Nelson’s Vegetable Dish 


A silver vegetable dish weighing eigh- 
ty-seven and one-half ounces, which 
formed part of a service presented by 
Lloyd’s Coffee House to Nelson after the 
3attle of Copenhagen, was recently sold 
at Sotheby’s auction room, London, for 
£840 ($4,200). The purchaser was Major 
Sir Henry E. Lyons, who intends to re- 
turn the dish to Lloyd’s for its great 
collection of Nelson relics. 

Nelson quarreled with the Mayor and 
Corporation of London in 1801 because 
no subscription list was raised by the 
city fathers in aid of the wounded and 
relatives of the killed. He refused to 
attend any dinner in his honor while 
the wrongs of those under his command 
remained unredressed. Lloyd’s not only 
stepped into the breach but voted a 
presentation service of silver to Nelson 
to cost £500. The dish just sold belongs 
to that service, 





PA. BOARDS ELECT OFFICERS 


The Harrisburg, Reading-Berks Coun- 
ty and Erie Associations of Pennsyl- 
vania have elected new officers as fol- 
lows: Harrisburg—Paul N. Garrett, pres- 
ident (re-elected); Clarence M. Thum- 
ma, secretary. Reading-Berks County— 
Carl F. Moyer, president; Daniel F. 
Ancona, Jr., secretary (re-elected). Erie 
—James F. Tanner, president; Howell 
L, James, secretary. 





HERKNESS CHOSEN CHAIRMAN 
The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters 
Association has elected the following of- 
ficers: chairman, Benjamin L. Herkness; 
vice-chairman, T. Magill Patterson; sec- 
retary, J. Sanderson Trump. George V. 
Smith, Elmer Van Dusen and Richard 
Cross were placed on the executive com- 
mittee. 


National Magazine Insurance Ad Objective 
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surance. Another reason is lack of 
knowledge of both the additional haz- 
ards and the policies available for pro- 
tection against them. 
er knows, for instance, that homes and 
other properties are seriously damaged 
by violent windstorms, but he thinks 
only in terms of hurricanes, tornadoes 
and cyclones. The newspapers remind 
him at intervals of explosion, flood and 
other hazards. But these things do not 
strike home to himself. 

Many property owners are not even 
aware that there are such things as 
windstorm insurance,explosion insurance, 
flood insurance. 

How many home owners know what 
owners, landlords and tenants liability 
insurance is? How many of those who 
have heard of it have any real idea of 
what it is for? And how many have 
any inkling of how little it costs? And 
how important it is in the home owner’s 
protection program Certainly the man 
who recognizes the wisdom of protecting 
himself against financial loss from fire 
should be able to see the wisdom of 
insurance against serious losses from 
— to which his property makes him 
liable. 

The Insurance Co. of North America 
dec*‘ded that the time had come for the 
public to be told about these other threats 
to property and the need for protection 
against them, Early this year it inaugu- 
ratel a type of advertising campaign 
totally different from the advertising it 
had run in the past. Previously the gist 
of North America’s national advertising 

‘as the need of insurance generally and 
the stability and record of the company. 
The current campaign has for its theme 
the need of complete insurance protec- 
tion—not only against fire, but against 


(Continued from Page 113) 


The property own-* 





U.S. F. & G. 


take more 


WHAT CAN EMPLOYERS DO ABOUT IT? 


We 





UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
& GUARANTY COMPANY 





Aetna (Fire) 











of organization. 


you 


in case of a claim. 


of greater security. 





WHY do FOUR out of FIVE 
buy their FIRE INSURANCE 
in a STOCK COMPANY? 





Che answer touches your pocketbook 
re is something worth thinking about. 


When it comes to fire insurance, Americans 
clearly show thei preference for stock com- 
panies— actually vlacing more than 80% of 
the business with that thoroughly tested type 


One reason is that in the stock company 
you know exactly what the insurance will cost 
ere is never a possibility of assessment. 
Another: reason is that in a stock company 
you enjoy the helpful service of an agent, eager 
to advise you at all times and to represent you 


Another reason is the huge assets and re- 
serves of the stock companies — an assurance 


AETNA (Fire) 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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yas Served 11 New York 


Insurance Superintendents 





Pesan 


MABEL N. PARRELL 


The distinction of having served under 
deven superintendents of insurance in 
this state belongs to Mabel Neilson Par- 
rll. For twenty-nine years she has been 
chief clerk in the Department. She en- 
tered service with the state in 1908 un- 
der Superintendent Otto Kelsey, who re- 
tired after Charles E. Hughes became 
Governor. : 

In addition to Kelsey the superintend- 
ents have been Hotchkiss, Emmett, Has- 
brouck, Phillips, Stoddard, Beha, Con- 
way, Behan, Van Schaick and Pink. She 
has a keen sense of humor, a genuine 
interest in people, and knows thousands 
of insurance men and women, some from 
distant parts. 

At a dinner given in her honor on the 
occasion of her twenty-fifth year with 
the Department, William H. Hotchkiss, 
former superintendent, paid tribute to 
her character, personality, efficiency and 
knowledge of her job. 


COSGROVE CONN. STATE AGENT 








Appointment by America Fore Com- 
panies to Succeed Molloy, Trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia 
The America Fore Insurance & In- 
demnity Group announces appointment 
of Joseph M. Cosgrove as state agent 

















covering Connecticut and operating from 
Hartford headquarters, where he will be 
associated with State Agent W. P. Mol- 
loy, handling all fire companies in the 
America Fore Group. 

Mr. Cosgrove replaces Special Agent 
John M. Van Buren, transferred to Phil- 
adelphia as manager of the Philadelphia 
office. He is a native of Hartford and 
at age sixteen went with the Scottish 
Union. When he left that company after 
ten years, he was examiner for Michigan, 
Illinois and Kansas. He then went with 

ted S. James & Co. New York, as 
special agent in New York and New 

ngland, with whom he remained for 
seven years. In 1929 he joined the Na- 
tional Liberty as special agent, covering 
Connecticut and western Massachusetts, 
remaining with them until he resigned 
'o accept his present position with the 
America Fore Group. He is a member 
of the executive committee of the New 
England Insurance Excnange and for- 


Chub president of the Connecticut Field 


SPECIALS TO HEAR WAR TALK 
J € next regular meeting of the New 
ersey Special Agents Association is 


scheduled for December 6 at the Robert 
The guest speaker 
1 Meyer, lieutenant gover- 
lwanis International, who will ad- 
a the meeting under the title “Can 
ne United States Keep Out of a Chi- 
hese-Japanese War ?” 


reat Hotel, Newark. 
will be Emil G. 


Nor, K 


another year. 


ASKS DELAY ON FIRE POLICY 


Insurance Buyers and N. Y. Credit Men’s 


Association Want Further Study of 
Fire Contract Changes 
Both the Risk Research Institute—or- 


ganization representing insurance buy- 
ers—and the New York Credit Men’s 
Association believe that efforts to revise 
standard fire insurance policies have not 
gone far enough and that the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 


should continue its special committee for 
In a letter sent last week 
to Superintendent Pink of New York, 
chairman of the fire policy revision com- 


mittee, John G. Goetz, managing direc- 


tor, Risk Research Institute, said, “that 
it is the feeling of all whom I have con- 
sulted that the proposals so far recom- 
mended would not produce a standard 
policy which might be adopted in all or 
most of the states.” 

The insurance committee of the New 


York Credit Men’s Association adopted 
a resolution saying that “effort to pre- 
pare one standard form for all states is 
meritorious and we can think of no bet- 
ter group to pursue this purpose than 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, whose committee on this 
subject should, in our opinion, be con- 
tinued for further studies.” The insur- 
ance committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks has adopt- 
ed a similar attitude. 

The Risk Research Institute and the 
New York Credit Men’s Association have 
also requested Superintendent Pink that 
more time be given for study and discus- 
sion of the New York code bill provisions 
and that the department and legislature 
not attempt to rush the bill through to 
passage next year, These organizations 
ask that insurance buyers be afforded 
ample opportunity “to study the proposed 
code and make suggestions based upon 
careful analysis.” 


LLOYD’S ENTERING KENTUCKY 





Deputy Commissioner Brown to Be 
Attorney in Fact; Practically 
All Classes to Be Written 


Following information that Charles I. 
Beown, Kentucky Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner, would resign to become 


attorney in fact for Lloyd’s, London, it 
was learned that Lloyd’s plans beginning 
business in Kentucky at once, and is 
p epared to make the necessary deposits, 
abont $350,000 in all, to write practically 
all classes. Mr. Brown is regarded as a 
good insurance man who has an exten- 
sive knowledge of rating and other in- 
surance details. 





CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES 
Fire losses in Canada from January 
1 to November 10 have been estimated at 
'11.413,000 as compared with $11,799,100 
‘ot the corresponding period of 1936. 














FINE ARTS 

















JEWELRY FLOATERS 
PERSONAL EFFECTS 
TRANSPORTATION 


and cargo and all other classes of inland marine 
risks written by the stock fire insurance companies. 


The 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


OF NEW YORK 


Offers facilities which permit stock fire insurance 
companies to maintain their net liabilities at a con- 
servative maximum in the event of catastrophe. 





Excess of loss reinsurance of the following classes: 


AUTOMOBILE EARTHQUAKE 

FIRE SUPPLEMENTAL COVERS 
TORNADO TRANSPORTATION 

HAIL GENERAL COVER 


and all other lines, except ocean marine, 
written by the stock fire insurance companies. 


Participating treaties and facultative covers of the following classes: 


MOTOR TRUCK CARGO 
PERSONAL FURS 

PERSONAL PROPERTY 
INLAND WATER-BORNE HULLS 


Sole Underwriting Manager 


THE Excess MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Inquiries from all duly licensed brokers and agents invited 
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Entertain Officials 
At Home’s Open House 


GUESTS OF PRESIDENT SMITH 


Visiting Commiccienere and Wives Go 
Down to Insurance District; View 
Fire Marks Collection 


A large delegation of insurance com- 
missioners, their wives and some others 
who have been attending the conven- 
tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners at the Pennsyl- 
vaia, went down into the insurance dis- 
trict on Tuesday night and were the 
guests of President Harold Smith of the 
Home Insurance Co. They had been in- 


vited to see Mr. Smith’s great collec- 
tion of fire marks which is on the twelfth 
floor of the Home and is one of the 


most interesting exhibits of the kind in 
the world, and to be guests at a buffet 
supper. About 100 were in the party, 
including : ; 
Alabama, Commissioner Frost; Arkansas, Com- 
missioner arrison; California, Commissioner 
Carpenter, Mr. Cooper; Colorado, Commissioner 
Cochrane; Connecticut, Commissioner and Mrs 


Blackall, Mr. and Mrs. Curry, Messrs. Kelly 
and Rouston; District of Columbia, Commis 
sioner Moor; Illinois, Commissioner Palmer and 
Messrs. Meade, Mathis, Meyers, Hennl, Bink 
ley; Iowa, Commissioner Murphy, Messrs, Pew 
and Hoffman; Kansas, Mr. Howell; Louisiana, 
Mr. and Mrs. Farber; Maryland, Commissioner 
and Mrs. Hanna, Mr. and Mrs. Joyce; Massa- 
chusetts, Commissioner DeCelles; Mississippi, 
Commissioner and Mrs. Williams; Montana, 
Commissioner Holmes; New Jersey, Deputy 


Commissioner Gough, Messrs. Guertin and Sne 
deker. 

New York, Commissioner Pink, Charles 
Hughes, Miss Keeley and Mrs. Mitchley; North 
Carolina, Commissioner Boney; North Dakota, 
Commissioner Erickson, Actuary Prenner; Ohio, 
Messrs. Jeffries, Kleinberg, Kahle, Rhodes; Okla 
homa, Commissioner Read, Messrs. Moore and 


South Dakota, Commissioner Dunn; Texas, Mr. 
Tabb; Utah, C, Clarence Miller and Mrs. C. C. 
Neslen; Virginia, Commissioner and President 
of Commissioners Bowles, Messrs. Moore and 
Colburn; Washington, Commissioner Sullivan, 
Mr. Huston; West Virginia, Deputy Justice; 
Wyoming, Commissioner and Mrs. Ham; On- 
tario, Superintendent and Mrs. McNairn, Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell; Quebec, Commissioner La- 
france. 

Also, R. Leighton Foster, manager Canada 
Life Officers Association; James Victor Barry, 
Life Extension Institute; Clarence W. Hobbs, 


National Council; John R. Dumont, I.U.B.; 
Samuel and Maxwell Karkel. 
The Collection 
President Smith’s collection of fire 


marks and other relics of early days 
of fire-fighting in this country was start- 
ed when he entered fire insurance twen- 
ty-seven years ago with the Franklin 
Fire in Philadelphia. As years passed 
this valuable collection grew so large 
that his own private offices could no 
longer hold all the items. Two years 
ago the Home opened the attractive 
room which is now serving permanently 
as a museum for more than 400 fire 
marks from many countries of the world, 
pictures, firemen’s helmets and many 
other things. Since then another room 
has been added which contains pictures 
of old fires as well as an old type fire 
engine. The fire marks exhibited were 
collected from more than a dozen dif- 
ferent countries and are in as many lan- 
guages. Some of the more valuable 
date back to as far as 1784. 

FIRE POLICY REVISION 
Commissioners’ Committee to Continue 
Study; Hopes for More Interest 
By Stock Companies 
Efforts by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners to prepare a 
revised and simplified standard fire in- 
surance policy which would be recom- 
mended for adoption by all states are 
not as yet meeting with the success at 





first expected. After working for 
eighteen months on this problem the 
special committee headed by Superin- 
tendent Louis H. Pink of New York 


reported to the convention Wednesday 
in New York City that the life of the 
committee be extended at least until 
next June in the hope that some real 
progress may be made 

Superintendent Pink 
there is not sufficient indication gen- 
erally that a revised policy could be 
widely adopted. Essentially the coun- 
try needs a modernized fire contract 


said that today 


he continued, and therefore the com- 
mittee’s efforts should not be abandoned. 
Agents and brokers, insurance buyers 
and mutual companies have sent the 
committee many requests for changes 
in the present fire contracts. On the 
other hand the committee finds stock 
companies showing little interest and 
many commissioners have not indicated 
definitely whether they would support 
a new policy. The committee is going 
to invite the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies each 
to name two representatives to serve as 
members of the committee and “to aid 
not only in perfecting the revision but 
in securing the substantial support of the 
insurance industry.” 

Several commissioners believe that the 
tentative proposed policy as prepared 
by the committee and presented at 
Philadelphia for study can still be im- 
proved by further simplification, Super- 
intendent Pink said he is strongly of 
the opinion that the New York legisla- 
ture would adopt a revised policy if one 
is approved by the commissioners’ asso- 
ciation, 





Law Revision 
(Continued from Page 61) 


mittee has inserted in the code de- 
cisions of the courts and rulings of the 
department as well as new provisions 
which appear to be just. However, at 
the hearings when the department has 
replied to criticisms regarding too much 
detail in the code bill with suggestions 
that the superintendent be given more 
discretion and latitude, then others have 
opposed this, wanting all powers specific 
and down in black and white in the code 
bill. Superintendent Pink said the de- 
partment and the joint legislative com- 
mittee will strive to have the final draft 
of the code bill as acceptable as pos- 
sible to all insurance interests. 

Owen B. Hunt, Pennsylvania Com- 
missioner, told of the law revision move- 


AUTO FINANCE PROPOSALS 


Commissioners Urged to See That Car- 
riers Provide Assureds With Full 
Data on Coverage 

Four tentative recommendations for 
correcting alleged improper practices in 
the writing of automobile finance insur- 
ance were considered by a special com- 
mittee, James M. McCormack, Tennes- 
see, chairman, of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners on 
Tuesday at the convention in New York. 
They were (1) that all companies writ- 
ing auto finance business supply every 
assured with a certificate or policy con- 
taining full information with regard to 
the coverage, the evidence of insurance 
to be signed by a resident agent; (2) 
that owners or employes of sales of fi- 
nance companies should not be licensed 
as insurance agents; (3) that commis- 
sioners shall investigate and hold hear- 
ings on all complaints of rebating to 
sales of finance companies, and (4) that 
“flat premiums, used for insurance rates 
on financed cars, not taking into con- 
sideration the value of the property in- 
sured, or rating territories, should not be 
approved. Also different rates for prop- 
erty insurance on financed and non-fi- 
nanced cars should not be approved.” 

Some commissioners feel that present 
agents’ qualification laws, in states where 
they exist, are sufficient to solve the 
problem of keeping auto dealers and 
lending company representatives from 
being licensed as agents. Representa- 
tives of two finance company organiza- 
tions asked the privilege of appearing 





ment in which his department is en- 
gaged. A code bill has been prepared 
already and hearings will start in Jan- 
uary and run as far through the year as 
necessary in order to have the bill in 
final shape for introduction at the next 
session of the legislature, which will be 
in 1939. He made the remark that his 
code bill takes good care of local agents, 
of whom there are nearly 30000 in 
Pennsylvania. 














Reinsurances confided to us for pro- 


tection are carefully safeguarded 
by our conservative investment 
policy in addition to the main- 
tenance by us of a broad confla- 


gration and catastrophe cover. 


AMERICAN RESERVE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
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before the committee at future meet; 
to present the finance men’s views me 
On Wednesday the committee ,, 
sented a report to the convention m 
ommending that state insurance offen, 
adopt the first and fourth Supgestin 
aforementioned; those dealing with th 
data on coverage and flat Premiums - 
rate differentials. The report = 
adopted. ‘ 
Chairman McCormack announced thet 
John P, Royston, Connecticut Denes 
ment, and L. U. Jeffries, Ohio, will joy: 
with the committee. - 





PACIFIC NATIONAL EXPANps 
Takes Large Space in Drexel Buildin 
Philadelphia, for Use of East. 


ern Department 


The Pacific National Fire has remoye) 
its Eastern department office to enlarge 
quarters on the ground floor of th 
Drexel Building in Philadelphia, whe 
complete facilities have been provide; 
to furnish the best of service to agen 
brokers and policyholders. Assistant Se. 
retary W. A. Waters is manager, 

Three and a half vears ago the com. 
pany established its Eastern departmen 
in Philadelphia and has expanded frop 
a staff of three to one of fifty. The 
street floor of one entire wing of th 
Drevel Building has been completely re. 
modeled to suit the needs of the com. 
pany’s growing business. 





Service Men’s Association 
Appoints New Committees 


Detailed organization of the Service 
Men’s Protective Association was con- 
pleted at a meeting in Boston last Fr: 
day. Herbert G. Fairfield, chairman of 
the advisory committee, presided, Con- 
sideration of legislative activities was 
left to a newly appointed committe 
consisting of John W. Downs, Boston; 
Warren S. Shaw, Brockton; Arthur D 
Cronin, George B. Proctor and John 
H. Eddy, all of Boston. A_ publicity 
campaign was also discussed and ap- 
proved in principle and the following 
were named a committee to work out 
details: Harry E. Moore, Boston, chait- 
man; C. Conrad Parker, Worcester, ani 
Julius E. Haller, Boston. 


Further study of the constitution and 
by-laws will be made by a committee 
consisting of Arthur D. Cronin, Harry 
E. Moore and John W. Downs. The te- 
vised constitution and by-laws will be 
submitted to the advisory committee at 
its next meeting and will be ready for 
final acceptance at the annual meeting 
of the association to be held in Boston 
on Friday, January 21, 1938. Robert A 
Sullivan is chairman of an office mainte- 
nance committee which will have gener 
supervision and charge of the associ 
tion offices and employes. 


HONOR DAVIDSON AT DINNER 


The headquarters staff of the Nationa 
Association of Insurance Agents gave 4 
dinner Wednesday evening to Henry 
Davidson, retiring assistant treasurer, 
the Prince George Hotel, New York Cit) 
On behalf of the organization Genera 
Counsel Walter H. Bennett presented 
Mr. Davidson with a malacca walking 
cane with a suitably inscribed gold bané 
He also received a_ testimonial book 
containing letters from many members 0! 
the association and other friends. Mr 
Davidson plans to return to his former 
home in Louisville, Ky., next week. 





HICKEY TALKS ON FLOATERS 
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William T. Hickey, manager Hartford 
branch Travelers Fire, addressed the '™ 
land marine class of the Insurance I 
stitute December 2 on miscellaneous pe 
sonal property floaters. 





HEADS CHRISTMAS SEAL DRIVE 

C. L. Despard, Despard & Co., 1 Cedat 
Street, New York, is chairman of the 
fire, casualty and marine insurance city 
wide Christmas Seal Appeal for aid for 
the tuberculosis associations. 
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wers of various hull syndicates. 


Frederick B. McBride 


Frederick B. McBride holds two im- 
wortant positions with the Syndicates. 
He is chairman of the board of mana- 
ors of both the American Marine Insur- 
ance Syndicates and the: American Ma- 
ne Insurance Syndicate for Insurance 
f Builders’ Risks. He is also a mem- 
her of the board of managers of the 
Great Lakes Underwriting Syndicate. At 
wndicate meetings he represents the 
Fireman’s Fund of San Francisco, being 
manager of the Atlantic marine depart- 
ment of that company, the Home Fire 
& Marine and the Occidental. 

Mr. McBride started his insurance ca- 
reer with the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
(Co, whose vice-president at that time, 
Sanford Cobb, was a family friend and 
suggested his entry into the insurance 
field. In 1916 he entered the New York 
ofice of Marsh & McLennan and spent 
several months in Washington, D. C., 
in connection with their war risk busi- 
ness, 

He served with the U. S. Marine Corps 
during the World War and then re- 
joined Marsh & McLennan. Shortly 
thereafter he opened its marine depart- 
ment in Chicago. After being manager 
of that department for five years his 
next position was with the Insurance 
Co. of North America. This was in 1925. 
For a while he was at the home office 
in Philadelphia learning the company’s 


methods after which he was sent to 
Hartford for a year and a half as a 
special agent. 

Mr. McBride returned to the New 


York office, then known as Platt, Fuller 
& Co, as an ocean cargo underwriter. 
In January, 1932, he joined the Fire- 
man’s Fund as assistant manager of the 
Atlantic marine department in New 
York. He was made manager four 


given the position of marine secretary 
in the San Francisco home office. 
Mr. McBride is a director of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Marine Underwriters 
and a member of the JCIC, NDIIPMTU 
—otherwise known as the Joint Com- 
mittee on Interpretation and Complaint 
it connection with the Nation-wide Defi- 
tition and Interpretation of the Insur- 
ing Powers of Marine and Transporta- 
tion Underwriters. He is a president of 
the United States Salvage Association. 
Mr. McBride lives in Short Hills, N. 
J, and has a family of two daughters. 
He is a member of the India House and 
the Short Hills Club. 
* ck 


* 
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John T. Byrne 


John T. Byrne is very active in Syn- 
dicate matters. He is chairman of the 
board of managers of the American Syn- 
dicate for Insurance of Foreign Hulls, 
a member of the board of managers of 
the Great Lakes Underwriting Syndi- 
tate; also having been its past chairman, 
and he is vice-chairman of the Tugboat 
Underwriting Syndicate. 

rR tr. Byrne’s chief responsibilities are, 
Owever, with Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc., 


months later when George Jordan was 


Chairmen of Hull Syndicates 


Frederick B. McBride, John T. Byrne, E. W. Murray and M. 
M. Pease All Underwriters Who Take Prominent Part 


in Organization Activities 


By S. Donald Livingston 


Since shortly after the close of the World War hull underwriting in 
he United States has been carried on largely through divisions of the 
\merican Marine Insurance Syndicates. 
nendable degree of stability in hull underwriting has been achieved and 
ig the last fifteen years the Syndicates have steadily broadened _their 
At present Frederick B. McBride, Fireman’s Fund; 
john T. Byrne, Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc.; E. W. Murray, Appleton & Cox, 
inc, and M. M. Pease, Vessel Agency, are chairmen of the board of man- 
Something about the work and career 
of each of these leaders is presented herewith: 


By cooperative action a com- 


and the several companies connected 
with that organization. He is vice-presi- 
dent and director of Talbot, Bird & Co. 
and vice-president, secretary and director 
of both the Universal Insurance Co. and 
the Universal Indemnity. 

A native New Yorker, he attended the 
pubic schools in this city and attended 
New York University as well as the 
Miller School of Business. His insur- 
ance career started with a job in the 
brokerage firm of Samuel Bird, Jr., & 
Co. His next step was that of automo- 
bile underwriter of Talbot, Wallace & 
Co., which became Talbot, Bird & Co., 
Inc. He was later to become marine 
underwriter with that firm, a director 
in 1919 and vice-president in 1921. 

In the meantime military service in- 
terrupted his insurance career. Mr. 
Byrne first served in the Field Artillery, 
New York Division, on the Mexican 
border in 1916. In the World War he 
was with the Field Artillery, 27th Di- 
vision, and then was transferred as a 
field artillery officer attached to the Air 
Service. 

Returning to insurance again after the 
war, his ability was soon recognized by 
appointment to the responsible positions 
already mentioned. 

Mr. Byrne is past president and pres- 
ent director of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters and a member of 
the board of managers of the Atlantic 
Inland Association. 

Outside of business hours, Mr. Byrne’s 
chief interest is six attractive children, 
Eileen, Mary, Jack, Joan, Bill and Sheila. 
The eldest, a girl, attends high school in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., where Mr. Byrne 
makes his home. In any spare moments 
he indulges in horseback riding, sailing 
and swimming. 

Mr. Byrne has a large library in his 
home which he enjoys. In this library 
are several mementos from vessels he 
has insured and each has an interesting 
story. One of these, a copper spike, came 
from a wooden sailing vessel which, while 


being towed to the scrap yard, became 

a total loss by fire. Had not the fact 

been discovered that the vessel had sixty 

gallons of kerosene aboard “to light 

three lamps,” this particular spike might 

have cost many times its weight in gold. 
+ * * 


E. W. Murray 


E. W. Murray is chairman of the 
board of managers of the Great Lakes 
Underwriting Syndicate, and when not at 
syndicate meetings is at his desk in a 
corner office of Appleton & Cox, Inc., 
performing the duties of a vice-presi- 
dent. 

Known as “Pat” among his associates 
on and about John Street, he was born 
in western Pennsylvania and at the early 
age of two was taken by his parents to 
Kansas. He attended the Kansas Uni- 
versity from 1899 to 1904 and achieved 
the singular honor of winning the first 
Rhodes scholarship from that section of 
the country. The next three years he 
spent in England at Oxford University, 
majoring in the classics. Returning to 
the United States in 1907 he taught 
Latin and ancient history at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas until 1918. 

He then came to New York City and 
entered the insurance business by way 
of the Importers & Exporters Insurance 
Co. A few months later he was trans- 
ferred to the Washington Marine, an 
affiliate of the Importers & Exporters. 
This was in 1918. In 1922 the Washing- 
ton Marine was merged with United 
States Lloyds, then managed by Apple- 
ton & Cox, Inc., and Mr. Murray was 
made manager of the claims department 
of Appleton & Cox shortly after the 
merger. He was elected vice-president 
of the firm in November, 1929. He is a 
past chairman of the Average Adjusters 
Association. 

Mr. Murray resides at Douglaston, 
Long Island, and has a modest cottage 
on Peconic Bay where he spends the 
Summer with his family of three daugh- 
ters. The eldest is a third vear student 
at her father’s alma mater, Kansas Uni- 
versity. 

He is an amateur cabinet maker of 
professional ability. having either made 
or remade most of the furniture in his 
home. He has refinished many beautiful 
Colonial pieces: he scorns machine tools. 

x * * 


M. M. Pease 


M. M. Pease is manager of the Vessel 
Agency, Inc., which writes ocean and 
inland marine business in the New York 
area for its parent company, the Hart- 
ford Fire. Early this year he was ap- 
pointed assistant marine secretary of the 
Hartford. His connection with the Syn- 
dicate is that of chairman of the board 
of managers of the Tugboat Underwrit- 
ing Syndicate. His election to this posi- 
tion is noteworthy for he is the youngest 
chairman ever to be head of one of the 
syndicates. 

Mr. Pease, given name Madoe, was 
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Sansome 


born at Enfield, Conn., April 2, 1892, 
which entitles him to the designation 
“Connecticut Yankee.” He spent his 
early years at Enfield, was graduated 
from high school there, and then went 
to business school in Hartford. After 
finishing his business course he took 
his first job as a file clerk in the office 
of the Hartford Fire. This was in 1910. 
During the following years he gained ex- 
perience in the automobile and marine 
departments. He was transferred to the 
Vessel Agency, Inc., in New York City 
on July 1, 1918, as assistant manager, 
receiving the appointment of manager in 
1920. Mr. Pease has had a broad ex- 
perience in both dry and wet marine 
underwriting, but his greatest interest is 
in ocean business, both hull and cargo 

Mr. Pease is married and lives in 
Westfield, N. J., and serves on the board 
of the Taxpayers Association of West- 
field. He is also active in Red Cross 
work. An inveterate reader, Mr. Pease 
prefers biography—does not have any 
favorite character or author. He loves 
to play golf and likes it for the com- 
panionship—uses a set of clubs won in a 
tournament. 


° 

Hull Capacity 
(Continued from Page 8&8) 

the construction is fire. This risk is at 
a minimum on a naval vessel, and this 
explains the large difference between the 
capacity of the American market on com- 
mercial vessels and naval vessels. I have 
learned that the new United States Lines’ 
vessel will approach a naval vessel in re- 
spect to fireproof construction, as the 
cabin construction is to be entirely fire- 
proof.” 

Now from this it is apparent that much 
depends upon whether the building risk 
syndicate will write the risk on the new 
ship, and if it will, whether it will write 


its maximum line. My correspondent 
hazards the opinion that the American 
market will, in fact, cover #£1,000,000, 
with the excess of £500,000 reinsured 


against fire in the world market. His 
reasons are interesting and appear to be 
most pertinent. They are: 

1. The vessel is to be 
any hitherto constructed in 
fireproofing. 

2. Construction is to comply with rev- 
olutionary rules promulgated by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Safety at Sea, after 
two years’ study and research. 

3. Construction is to meet detailed re- 
quirements of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association as to physical hazards 

4. Underwriters have had a_ special 
survey made of the shipbuilding yard 
and all recommendations are to be com- 
plied with, including the installation of 
sufficient quantity of fire smothering car- 
bon dioxide gas to extinguish fire, in the 
largest compartment, including the usu- 
ally vulnerable engine room. 

5. Privilege of inspection by under- 
writers’ surveyor during construction pe- 
riod. 

Fire Hazard and Brokerage 


far superior to 
regard to 


Assuming, however, that the fire risk 
is good, my own opinion is that if the 
brokerage is skilfull, the world market 
would certainly cover #£2,000,000 on the 
building risk of the projected vessel, pos- 


sibly as much as £2,500,000. It is ex- 
tremely improbable that anything ap- 
proaching the amount for which No. 


552 is insured could be placed in London 
on an American ship, but if £1,000,000 
could be covered in America, something 
approaching the vessel’s full value might 
be covered if the rest of the world mar- 
ket were exploited to its full. 

To my mind the two most important 
factors in placing the risk would be the 
fire hazard and brokerage. If the fire 
hazard is really good, and it seems to be, 
skilfull brokerage should enable a very 
large sum to be covered in the English 
market, and that, of course, is the crux 
of the problem, for without the full sup- 
port of English underwriters, the placing 
of even £1,000,000 in the world market 
outside America would be impossible. 
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w. F. Roeber Reports 
On Busy Council Year 


yOLUME OF WORK 10% GREATER 





‘on of Experience Rating Plan; 
Ti ceapective Plan and O. D. Pro- 
gram Problems Reviewed 





Putting the retrospective rating plan 
into operation in twenty-five states, re- 
yising the experience rating plan and 
giving close attention to the occupational 
disease program now introduced in prac- 
tically every state were among the major 
accomplishments of the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance during the 
past year. It has been a year of many 
administrative problems as well, and one 
of a continuously increasing volume of 
work, estimated by W. F. Roeber, gen- 
eral manager, in his annual report De- 
cember 2, of at least 10% greater than 
for 1936. “This condition is not con- 
fned to individual states,” he said, “but 
is general among all of our bureaus, un- 
doubtedly reflecting a healthier economic 
condition than has previously existed.” 

He noted that rate revisions in some of the 
states had interfered with the advance pro- 
mulgation of adjusted rates due to the limited 
amount of time between the receipt of the ap- 
proved rates and their effective date, in some 
cases only a few days. ‘However, he said, 
“hus far this year our bureaus have promul- 
gated adjusted rates on 97.8% of policies 
subject to experience rating in advance of their 
effective dates, and on approximately 93% of 
such policies the renewal rates were published 
at least thirty days before their effective dates.” 


Retrospective Rating 


Mr. Roeber submitted to the annual 
meeting a tabulation giving the status of 
the retrospective rating plan in the vari- 
ous states. Twenty-five have already 
approved the plan and five states have 
disapproved it. In a number of juris- 
dictions, such as New Jersey, it is pend- 
ing. In states where operation of the 
plan is within the administrative juris- 
diction of the council, Mr. Roeber said, 
twenty risks have elected retrospective 
rating up to November 15, and these 
tisks produce an annual standard pre- 
mium of about $237,000. 


New “Multi-Split” Principle 


Actuarial committee studies of the ex- 
perience rating plan, conducted during 
the past year, have resulted in a tenta- 
tive revised plan which incorporates 
what is termed the “multi-split” prin- 
ciple. Explaining it Mr. Roeber said: 








“The present experience rating plan recog- 
nizes the difference between the numerous small 
losses of a risk and the occasional severe losses 
by giving less credibility to these severe losses 
in calculating the risk adjusted rate. The multi- 
split principle is an extension of this idea, and 
tends to place more emphasis upon the fre- 
quency of accidents and less emphasis upon the 
monetary cost of occasional severe accidents. 
Considerable attention has also been given 
to the problem of the possibility of bringing 
into the rating more recent experience than is 
possible under the rules of the present plan. 
ere was general agreement on the desirability 
of a change of this nature, but, to date, the 
committee has not been able to agree on a 
Practicable procedure for accomplishing _ this 
end. This question is still under consideration.” 
There have been no new developments 
with respect to a study of the supple- 
mentary rating plan by any Council com- 
mittee. A special committee of the man- 
ual committee, independent of the major 
study of experience rating fundamentals 
made by the actuarial committee, has 
just concluded a review of the rules un- 
der the present experience rating plan. 
The result will be a removal of incon- 
Sistencies and ambiguities which now 
exist, 


0. D. in Mich., Indiana and Illinois 


Discussing the occupational disease 
Program Mr. Roeber told of the work 
one to date in Indiana and IIlinois 
Where workmen’s occupational diseases 
acts were passed earlier this year. Michi- 
gan also enacted an amendment to its 

















porkmen’s compensation law providing 
Or occupational disease legislation based 








W. F. 


on a definite schedule of diseases. For 
all three states the Council has developed 
and introduced appropriate underwriting 
rules and rates. 

Only one state, ic. Tennessee, intro- 
duced this year the standard voluntary 
plan for granting coverage to uninsured 
risks. “Negotiations are now under way 
to introduce this plan in Maine,” the 
speaker said. Fourteen states are now 
using this plan. For the year ending 
October 1, 1937, a total of 274 risks have 
applied for coverage; 195 have received 
it; fifty-seven employers have not ac- 
cepted the plan, and for twenty-two 
risks it is pending. The estimated ad- 
vance premium on risks afforded cover- 
age is $92,050. 

Negative Decision in Indiana 

Mr. Roeber referred in the passing to 
the negative opinion handed down by 
the district court in Indiana on Novem- 
ber 12 to the effect that the provisions 
of the workmen’s compensation rating 
bureau act are not applicable to insur- 
ance against occupational diseases for 
which liability is created and compensa- 
tion provided in the Indiana workmen’s 
occupational diseases act. “In view of 
such decree,” he said, “the Council staff 
and its Indiana regional committee are 
again engaged in studies with a view to 
the development of an appropriate un- 
insured risk procedure to be substituted 
for that voided by the court’s decree.” 

Speaking of the test payroll audit pro- 
gram, which has continued unabated this 
year, Mr. Roeber noted that about 2,700 
risks in some eleven states have been 
test audited and reported to the carriers 
since the program was inaugurated in 
1935. A premium close to $1,500,000 was 
involved in such tests. He felt that the 
program has resulted in a better under- 
standing of some of the principal diffi- 
culties which exist in the classification 
of risks. 

As regards the medical cost study plan 
it was voted jointly by the claim execu- 
tives’ and actuarial committees at a mect- 
ing held November 4 that it be con- 
tinued in its present form. : 

Operating expenses of the National 
Council during the past year amounted 
to $197,485 compared with $169,710 in 
1936. Membership stands at 104 carriers 
—sixty-eight stock, twenty-three mu- 
tuals, six state funds, five reciprocals 
and two Lloyd’s organizations. 


COULEE DAM BIDS DEC. 10 

Bids will be opened December 10 by 
the Department of Interior, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Spokane, Wash., for fur- 
nishing labor and material and perform- 
ing all work for completion of the Grand 
Coulee Dam. The estimated cost is $40,- 
000,000, on which the premium will be 
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Compensation Rates 
Cut in Massachusetts 


BENEFITS NOW $500,000 HIGHER 


Manufacturing Class Reduced 13%; Com- 
missioner Plans to Make Revisions 
Annually Hereafter 








General revision of workmen’s com- 
pensation rates in Massachusetts has 
been announced by Commissioner F, J. 
DeCelles. The result is an 8.3% reduc- 
tion on the total Massachusetts premium 
volume or about $1,000,000. In 1936 a 
6% reduction was made. Manufacturers 
were reduced 13%, commercial and cleri- 
cal class 6%, care and custody class went 
up .3% and all other classes were re- 
duced 11%. Law changes have recently 
increased benefits under the act about 
$500,000. The revision is effective De- 
cember 31. The Commissioner plans to 
make rate revisions annually hereafter. 

This is the second general revision in 
fifteen years. 





AETNA DISPLAY IN EUROPE 





Reactometer and Steerometer Will Be 
Exhibited Next Year at Famous 
Museum in Munich 


The Germanic Museum, Munich, the 
largest and most famous technical muse- 
um in the world, will soon include among 
its exhibits the Aetna Reactometer and 
Steerometer recently on display in the 
United States Pavillion at the Interna- 
tional Exposition in Paris. Formal re- 
quest for the loan of these devices, 
signed by Dr. Hugo Zenneck, director 
of the museum, was delivered to Presi- 
dent Morgan Brainard by Stanley F. 
Withe, head of the Aetna’s safety edu- 
cation department, who has just re- 
turned from Europe. 

Arrangements for installation of the 
Aetna driving tests in the new automo- 
bile section of the museum, to be opened 
next May, were completed by Mr. Withe. 





FIDELITY BOND APPROVED 





Contract and Rate for Two Branches of 
National Administration Now Avail- 
able to Agents 
The position fidelity schedule bond 
prepared by the stock surety companies, 
and the rate fixed by Towner Rating 
Bureau, have been approved by the 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
the Farm Security Administration, Re- 
settlement Division, and the insurance 
on the projects under their control is 

now available to agents. 

The question of a stock company bond 
and rate which would be approved by 
the government have been actively be- 
fore W. Herbert Stewart of Chicago, 
chairman of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents’ surety committee, and 
Assistant Counsel William T. Reed, Jr., 
in charge of the Washington office of 
the National Association. 


ZURICH’S CONVENTIONS 





Two Safety Zone Meetings This Month; 
Dec. 4-8 at Miami; Dec. 14-19 At 
Guaymas, Mexico 
The Zurich will hold two regional 
conventions during the next few weeks 
for agents who have qualified in the 


Safety Zone contests this year. The 
first will be at Miami Biltmore Hotel, 
Miami, December 4 to 8, with about 


thirty attending from all sections of the 
country except the Pacific Coast states. 
Harry H. Fuller, deputy United States 
manager, will represent the head office. 

Pacific Coast agents will meet at 
Guaymas, Mexico, from December 14 to 
19. Mr. Fuller will also attend this 
meeting making a quick jump from 
Miami to Chicago, and on to Los An- 
geles where he will join the convention 
party on December 12. 





GENERAL REINSURANCE GAINS 





Record Shows Largest Increase Since 
1929, Particularly Fire Business; 
Casualty Improves 
Net written premiums of General Re- 
insurance Corp. were $4,262,808 for the 
nine months to September 30, the largest 
for any corresponding period since 1929 
and $214,406 or 5% greater than those 
for the same period last year, Edgar H. 

Boles, president, announces. 

For the same 1937 period net written 
premiums of the company’s fire reinsur- 
ance affiliate, North Star Insurance Co., 
were $1,258,750, an increase of $326,429 
or 35% over the 1936 period and also 
the largest for any corresponding period 
since 1929. The company’s volume of 
casualty and surety reinsurance business 
has not so far felt any adverse effects 
from the recession in general business 
and continues to improve. 





FISHERMEN DINE BEHRENS 


One of the social events of the week 
was a dinner party to Herman A. Behr- 
ens, board chairman, Continental Casu- 
alty, and president, Continental Assur- 
ance, given by Arthur Snyder, treasurer, 
A. M. Best & Co., Monday evening at 
the Downtown A. C., New York City. 
Both Mr. Behrens and Mr. Snyder are 
ardent fishermen and those attending in- 
cluded friends with similar outdoor 
tastes. Featured were the moving pic- 
tures of fishing expeditions taken and 
shown by Mr. Snyder. 





1938 A. & Hy Week Comm. 
Conferring Today in N. Y. 


Harold R. Gordon, chairman of the 
general committee on the 1938 National 
Accident & Health Insurance Week next 
April, is having an initial meeting of the 
committee this afternoon in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, at which 
plans for the forthcoming drive will be 
discussed. Mr. Gordon will submit a 
tentative poster design. Eastern mem- 
bers of the committee will attend. 
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Fidelity Ins. Campaign 
In Missouri a Success 


21 COMPANIE PARTICIPATED 





General Committee Receives Many Re- 
ports of New Business Written; 
All Agents Circularized 





Encouraging results, both direct and 
indirect, are noted in a report just made 
by the general committee in charge of 
the Missouri fidelity insurance develop- 
ment campaign held several weeks ago. 
Twenty-one companies participated with 
Baxter Brown, Fidelity & Deposit as 
general chairman; W. R, Evans, Amer- 
ican Surety, chairman of the speakers 
committee; F. A. Brinkman, National 
Surety, chairman of the mail commit- 
tee, and Herbert P. Linn, Central 
Surety & Insurance Corp., chairman of 
the finance committee. All felt well re- 
paid for the time and money spent. 

Necessarily the general plan of this 
campaign differed from a similar cam- 
paign staged a year ago in New York 
City and also from the drive a month 
ago in Ohio. This was because the com- 
panies had a different class of prospect 
to sell in Missouri where there is very 
little brokerage business and few fidelity 
lines of much consequence, So the con- 
centration was on the little fellow. 

The plan, simple in operation, required 
plenty of detailed work. A list was first 
prepared of every prospective obligee in 
western Missouri and the entire state of 
Kansas. These prospects were circular- 
ized with return cards prepared for mail- 
ing to the agent handling the prospect’s 
insurance. Concurrently every agent 
representing member companies in those 
territories was circularized. The interest 
of local boards was secured and they 
were glad to schedule campaign speak- 
ers at their weekly luncheons. 

The high spot of the drive was the big 
meeting in Kansas City at which every 
agency, brokerage firm and company was 
represented. It went over with a bang 
showing the effectiveness of cooperative 
effort. Sponsor was the local Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters Association. 

A general committee meeting was held 
after the campaign closed, primarily to 
ascertain the amount of the deficit. In- 
stead, a small balance was reported along 
with many reports of new business writ- 
ten. It was felt that the campaign had 
aroused an interest in fidelity insurance 
which previously has not existed in Mis- 
souri. 


The participating companies included: 

Aetna Casualty & Surety, American Bonding, 
American Surety, Central Surety & Insurance 
Corp., Columbia Casualty, Commercial Casualty, 
Continental Casualty, Eagle Indemnity, Fidelity 
& Casualty, Fidelity & Deposit, Globe Indem- 
nity, Hartford Accident & Indemnity, Maryland 
Casualty, Massachusetts Bonding, Metropolitan 
Casualty, National Casualty, National Surety, 
New York Casualty, Royal Indemnity, Standard 
Accident and United States F.&G. 


Pink’s Action Upheld 

The action of Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Louis H. Pink, in rejecting as a 
contingent claim a claim on a_ bond 
executed by the Southern Surety Co. 
where the liability was established after 
the last day for filing claims was upheld 
by the Court of Appeals in affirming a 
decision of the Appellate Division, The 
effects of the decision in this case are 
far reaching. 





TAKEN OVER FOR LIQUIDATION 

The New York Supreme Court has 
granted the petition of Superintendent 
of Insurance Pink to take over the Auto 
Mutual Indemnity, 1819 Broadway, New 
York, for liquidation. The Department 
took over the company November 12 for 
rehabilitation but no concrete plan for 
continuing it was presented by its of- 
ficers. 





F, N. JULIAN ZONE CHAIRMAN 

Frank N. Julian, Alabama, is the new 
chairman of Zone 3 of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners for 
convention examinations. 


Commissioners Debate Group A. & H. 


Definition, Standard Provisions 


Executives of Accident & Health Companies Oppose Sub- 
Committee’s Proposals; H. R. Gordon Submits Confer- 
ence Recommendations; Bowen Committee to Continue 


R. L. Bowen of Ohio, chairman of the 
special committee on Group A. & H. 
policies, reported to the main conven- 
tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners on Wednesday 
that after several meetings his commit- 
tee had completed a definition of Group 
A. & H. insurance and had partially com- 
pleted standard provisions respecting 
such contracts to be enacted uniformly 
by all the states. There are to be nine- 
teen such provisions. 

“This has been a controversial ques- 
tion,” Mr. Bowen emphasized. “Some 
of our members wanted the bars let 
down, others argued for rigid restric- 
tion.” Executives of accident and health 
companies present were frankly disturbed 
over the proposed definition of Group 
A. & H. insurance and the standard pro- 
visions prepared by a special sub-com- 
mittee, headed by Hartley D. McNairn 
of Ontario, and they gave vent freely 
to their feelings during the open ses- 
sion of the committee held Tuesday. 


Committee to Be Continued 


Finally, as a result of differences of 
opinion among his own members, Chair- 
man Bowen in closing his report to the 
main convention recommended that this 
committee be continued, that a drafting 
committee be appointed to prepare the 
standard provisions in final form, and 
that between now and June, 1938, that 
open meetings be held with representa- 


tives of interested insurers in order that 
all objections and differences of opinion 
may be freely discussed and final deci- 
sions made prior to submission of the 
draft to the Quebec meeting of the As- 
sociation. These recommendations were 
accepted by the convention, 

Chairman Bowen acknowledged the 
aid he had been given by the sub- 
committee composed of Messrs. Mc- 
Nairn, Madden and Gardiner. The re- 
port was signed by Messrs. Bowen, 
Ohio; Moor, D. of C., vice-chairman; 
DeCelles, Massachusetts; Pink, New 
York, and Gough, New Jersey. 


Proposed Group A. & H. Definition 


Along with his report Chairman Bowen 
submitted a proposed definition to be 
incorporated in Group A. & H. poli- 
cies, section 1 of which follows: 

1. Any contract of insurance which insures 
against loss occasioned by death of bodily injury 
of the insured resulting from accident or from 
accidental means, which covers not less_than 
twenty-five persons shall be deemed a Group 
accident insurance policy. Any contract of in- 
surance which insures against loss resultin 
from disease or sickness of the insured, an 
which covers not less than twenty-five persons, 
shall be deemed a Group health insurance pol- 
icy. Any contract of insurance which combines 
the coverage of Group accident insurance and 
of Group health insurance shall be deemed a 
Group accident and health insurance policy. 


Section 1 of the act proposed by the 
H. & A. Conference read as follows: 


1. Group accident and health insurance is 
hereby declared to be that form of accident and 
health insurance covering not less than twenty- 
five employes, or members, written under a 
master policy issued to any governmental cor- 
poration, unit, agency or department thereof, 
or to any corporation, co-partnership, individual 
employer, or to any association having a consti- 
tution or by-laws and formed in gooc faith for 
purposes other than that of obtaining insurance 
upon application of an executive officer or 
trustee of such association, where officers, mem- 
bers, employes, including their families, may be 
insured lor their individual benefit. 


Many of the leading A. & H. company 
executives were on hand to discuss with 
the subcommittee the various sections of 
the draft definition, and it was clearly 


indicated as the conferences with the 
commissioners got under way that there 
would be plenty of objections. Com- 
pany participants included Harold R. 
Gordon, executive secretary, Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference; Sam 
C. Carroll, vice-president, Mutual Bene- 
fit H. & A. Association, who is Confer- 
ence president; C. A. Craig, board chair- 
man, National Life & Accident; R. J. 
Maclellan, president, Provident Life & 
Accident; H. R. Hill of the same com- 
pany; Earl O. Dunlap, assistant actuary, 
Metropolitan Life; W. T. Grant, presi- 
dent, Business Men’s Assurance; George 
F. Manzelmann, vice-president, North 
American Accident, and R. H. Matthias 
of Ekern & Meyers, Chicago, represent- 
ing the State Farm Life and the Benefit 
Association of R. R. Employes. 
Participating commissioners included 
R. L. Bowen, Ohio, chairman of the 
Group A. & H. Policies committee; 
Hartley D. McNairn, Ontario Superin- 
tendent, chairman, subcommittee; J. B. 
Moor, D. of C., vice-chairman main com- 
mittee; F. J. DeCelles, Massachusetts; 
L. H. Pink, New York; C. A. Gough, 
New Jersey; S. L. Carpenter, Jr., Cali- 
fornia; Dan C. Boney, North Carolina; 
J. M. McCormack, Tennessee: Harlan 
Tustice, West Virginia; O. B. Hunt. 
Pennsylvania, and F. L. Madden, chief 
policy analyzer of that Department. 


Gordon Submits Recommendations 


Harold R. Gordon, H. & A. Confer- 
ence, who “sat in” with the subcommit- 
tee in its Toronto deliberations in Octo- 
ber, submitted to Chairman Bowen a 
proposed act drawn up by his group of 
companies which prescribed standard 
provisions for group A. & H. It was 
at variance in many respects with that 
of the subcommittee. Mr. Gordon and 
his executive associates argued for the 
following changes: 

1. That subsection 2 of the proposed act 
should provide for a plan whereby payments 
under a group contract may be made by em- 
ployes only such as through an employe asso- 
ciation where the employer in accord with the 
plan acts as trustee for the funds and partici- 
pates to the extent of setting up the necessary 
machinery to run it. 

. Under subsection 3 it was felt that an 
equitable rate could be applied to risks in a 
factory not engaged in the same occupation. 
The subcommittee held under this subsection 
that group policies cover not less than 75% of 
all members of a labor union or non-profit as 
sociation actively engaged in the same occupa- 
tion. Mr. Gordon stressed the present trend 
toward non-occupational policies, but Commis- 
sion Hunt felt strongly a broadening of this 
provision would lead to abuses. 

. _ Provision should be made in the grou 
definition for the writing of family group A. k 
H. contracts so as to provide hospitalization 
benefits for families of employes insured in 
groups. 


The conference closed with Commis- 
sioner Justice, West Virginia, expressing 
the hope that the group A. & H.. defi- 
nition would be flexible enough to per- 
mit the various states to allow for in- 
dustrial situations. He urged that min- 
ing employes, such as in his own state, 
should be permitted to pay the entire 
premium with their employers as_trus- 
tees. The commissioners then went into 
executive session which lasted all after- 
noon Tuesday. 





PACIFIC INDEMNITY DIVIDENDS 


The Pacific Indemnity has declared an 
extra dividend of 10 cents a share on the 
common stock in addition to the usual 
quarterly disbursement of 40 cents, both 
payable January 1, 1938. 





H. R. GORDON TO BOSTON 
Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, will be in Boston next week 
conducting a regional meeting of the 
organization. 


C. S. ASHLEY DINNER 
Honored on Third Anniversary Ay 
New York Resident V-P. of 
Maryland Casualty 

Charles S. Ashley, Jr., resident vi 
president, Maryland Casualty in Gress 
New York, was given a dinner Wedne. 
day evening at the Hotel Commodore 
New York, by his staff in honor of hic 
third anniversary in charge of the Ney 
York branch office. Mr. Ashley son af 
the former Mayor of New Bedfori 
Mass., came here from St. Louis where 
he had managed the Maryland's branch 
Able and seasoned, he has made many 
friends in New York. y 

Toastmaster at the dinner was Joly 
P. Coffey, manager, liability and compen. 
sation department, and the home ofc 
was represented by John A. Hartmay 
secretary; E. E. Kolb, assistant vice. 
president, and Arthur B. Nickerson, gy. 
tomobile manager. Mr. Ashley was pre 
sented with a gold wrist watch, 


COVERAGE ON WORKING PEOPLE 


Mutual Benefit H. & A. will Accept Aj 

Except Those in Hazardous Class; 

Policies Offered 

The New York office of the Mutual 
Benefit H. & A. is featuring three life. 
time disability policies for working peo- 
ple, all of which provide first day ¢oy. 
erage on sickness or accident. Monthly 
benefits range from $60 to $100 and death 
benefits from $1,500 to $2,500, with an 
annual premium range of from $40 to $6 
for the first year, reductions thereafter 
All but the most hazardous occupations 
are acceptable which, the company points 
out, means that policemen, laborers 
butchers, bakers and others in like or. 
cupations, can be covered at reasonable 
cost. The company reports a big de. 
mand for this type policy. 


N. J. CASUALTY ASS’N MEETS 
Pass Resolution in Memory of W. |. 
Morcom; Annual Election to Take 

Place December 15 

At_the November luncheon meeting of 
the Casualty Underwriters Association of 
New Jersey a resolution of sympathy wa 
passed in memorial to William J. Mor- 
com, Aetna Casualty & Surety manager 
in Newark, who at the time of his death 
was chairman of the association’s exec- 
utive committee. The election of officers 
will take place December 15, a month 
ahead of time, so that the new officers 
can designate their committees before the 
legislature convenes. Wallace Moorhead, 
United States Casualty, is nominating 
committee chairman. 


MASS. BONDING CHANGES 

J. C. Andrix was established this week 
as assistant manager, Massachusetts 
Bonding Chicago branch office after a 
dozen years as St. Louis manager for 
the Indemnity Insurance Co. of NA, 
and next Monday Edward Pfalz wil 
succeed James Henry, resigned, as De 
troit general agent of that company. Mr 
Pfalz was previously with the Nation 
Surety Corp. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY DEC. 23 

The Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York has scheduled its annual Christmas 
party for Thursday evening, December 
23, in the grand ballroom of the Wal 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Attendance is & 
pected to reach 500 which was last years 
high mark. As usual appropriate enter- 
tainment is being arranged, and the a- 
fair will be presided over by M. 
Jenks, American Surety, club president! 
this year. 


WESTCHESTER MANAGER 
D. C. Coverley, for twelve years aget 
cy supervisor in the A. & H. depart 
ment, Eastern division, Continental Ca 
ualty, has just been appointed Wet: 
chester County manager of the Mu 
Benefit Health & Accident of Omaha 


NO FEDERATION MEETING 
The annual meeting of the Insurantt 
Federation of America was not held th 
week although its advisory board 
briefly on Tuesday. 
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. ARTHUR NELSON: 


By 
Wallace L. 


Clapp 


A few years ago two men stood watch- 
ing excavation work at what is now 60 
John Street, New York. One of them, 
tall and erect in bearing, was J. Arthur 
Nelson, president of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty. His companion old 
school day friend, now an engineer, who 
had encountered Mr. Nelson on John 
Street. Neither had seen the other for 
years and the conversation first remin- 
iscient, turned to the skyscraper project 
at hand. The engineer, much impressed 
by its size but obviously unaware of Mr. 
Nelson’s insurance prominence, finally 
turned to him and said: “I’ve heard a 
lot about this New Amsterdam Casualty 
Co. It must be making progress to erect 
a building like this one. Why, it will 
probably be the biggest around here. 
Mr. Nelson nodded, mentioned a few 
engineering details, Curious, his friend 
asked: “By the way, where are you lo- 
cated now?” Mr. Nelson’s quiet response 
was: “Oh, I’m just working for the New 
Amsterdam.” 

This incident gives an interesting in- 
sight into the personality of J. Arthur 
Nelson, head of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty since 1914. Never ostentatious, 
he even refrained from naming 60 John 
Street the New Amsterdam Building. It 
did not appeal to his fitness of things. 
But ownership of 60 John Street has 
given his company increased standing in 
the New York insurance fraternity, and 
particularly right now in view of the de- 
cision of the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters and the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives to move into it. This step was 
taken over the past week-end. 


was an 


Forty-four Years in Insurance Field 


J. Arthur Nelson insists that there is 
nothing colorful or spectacular in his ca- 
reer extending over forty-four years in 
both the fire and casualty fields. But 
every move he has made since his ap- 
pointment in 1893 as the $10 a weck 
stenographer for the Firemen’s Insurance 
Co. of Baltimore has commanded atten- 
tion in his direction. Essentially a prac- 
tical executive, he learned his business 
from the ground up and kept abreast of 
underwriting developments as well as 
financial matters. He is prudent, long- 
sighted and certain of accomplishment 
because he thinks and acts in a straight 
line, making decisions after thought, and 
not being afraid to put his judgment to 
the test when he has determined upon 
a course of action. 


Executives Association President 


These are a few of the qualities which 
have helped to make him such an excel- 
lent choice for the presidency of the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, a position to which he was elected 
a year ago. It came at a time when the 
association was about to enter an impor- 
tant period of transition. Its program, 
now well along to fulfilment, was aimed 
at broadening the scope of the organiza- 
tion to embrace the casualty conserva- 
tion and claim activities previously han- 
dled by the National Bureau. A big un- 
dertaking, it called for coordination, 
esprit de corps and careful direction. 
‘Teviously the association was largely 
a legislative service bureau. 

Mr. Nelson’s leadership during this pe- 


riod has won the respect of his fellow- 
officers and staff members of the asso- 
ciation. Quietly forceful in the formu- 
lation of a definite policy to guide the 
new program, he retired to the back- 
ground after designating personnel and 
committee appointments. The reins were 
held by Claude W. Fairchild, acting man- 
ager, and staff from that point on. 
Seldom has Mr. Nelson had occasion to 
intrude his own personality into the pic- 
ture, and sensibly he has refused to 
burden himself with details of manage- 
ment. Results of its reorganization to 
date prove the efficacy of his course. 


90-Year-Old Teacher His Mentor 


One of the strongest influences in Mr. 
Nelson’s life has been Duncan Campbell 
Lyle, his school teacher and principal at 
McDonogh School, near Baltimore, which 
he attended between the ages of 10 and 
16. Honesty and _ straightforwardness 
were two of the qualities which to Dun- 
can Lyle’s mind should be instilled into 
his young men. Now 90 years old, his 
life has been an exceedingly industrious 
one. He has directed the career of many 
a youngster in his long experience but 
he is proud of Mr. Nelson’s accomplish- 
ments. In turn, the latter acknowledges 
his gratitude. 

It was Duncan Lyle who taught Mr. 
Nelson to decry everything that savored 
of carelessness; to be kindly and toler- 
ant of the frailities and shortcomings of 
others, and above all, to try not to 
make a movement unless useful. 

Shortly after entering McDonogh 
School, J. Arthur Nelson learned that it 
was the boys who stood in the upper 
brackets of their class who had all the 
privileges—longer holidays, easier tasks, 
more honors and cash prizes. This made 
him want to rise above the mediocre, and 
it wasn’t long before he stood scholasti- 
cally at the head of his class, a position 
he maintained throughout his _ school 
years. His ambition was to be a teacher 
and to prepare himself for this profes- 
sion at Johns Hopkins. 

The year before he was graduated an 
incident occurred at the June exercises 
which helped him land his first job. 
William Henry Baldwin, head of the 
wholesale dry goods house of Woodward, 
Baldwin & Co., of Baltimore and New 
York City, was a visitor that evening 
and was impressed by young Nelson’s 
alertness and upright bearing. He made 
up his mind that “he’s just the lad I 
want for my counting house.” But upon 
approaching the boy’s mother he was 
told that “Arthur will have to decide for 
himself.” Mr. Baldwin was_ surprised 
when his invitation was met by a firm 
“No” from young Arthur. His reason- 
ing was: “I have another year of 
school and I don’t want to leave without 
graduating.” 

He did not tell Mr. Baldwin that ever 
since he was 6 years old he had had to 
earn money to help his mother keep up 
the home. It was necessary that he do 
so as his father, a Maryland planter, 
died when Arthur was but 5 years of age. 
The father’s death put the yoke of re- 
sponsibility squarely on the _ boy’s 
shoulders. 


Accepts Dry Goods Job 


Back came Mr. Baldwin the following 
June to attend Arthur Nelson’s gradua- 
tion as president of his class. Again the 
offer of a job was ‘made. This time it 
was accepted, but not at Mr. Baldwin’s 


Busy Forty-four Year Career of New Amsterdam Casualty Co. President 
Teems with Drama; Now Heads Association of C. & §. Executives; Started 
at $2 a Week in Dry Goods Store; Strongest Influence in His Life Duncan 
C. Lyle, 90-Year-Old School Teacher 


figure. He offered $2 a week. Nelson 
held out for $4 and got it. It was “tough 
going” to support himself, his young 
brother and help round out his mother’s 
slender income. Gruff but kindly, Mr. 
Baldwin raised him to $6 a week after a 
while. 

His chance for advancement to higher 
salary came sooner than he expected. 
A coal merchant in Baltimore, Edwin 
Stabler, who had taken an interest in the 
young man, helped him into a steno- 
graphic position with the Firemen’s In- 
surance Co. of Baltimore, the company’s 
first full fledged stenographer—and a 
first class one at that—and that job paid 
$10 a week. 


His Greatest Exhilaration 


Mr. Nelson told the writer that the 
greatest exhilaration he has ever experi- 
enced came when he broke the news of 
“my grand new job” to his mother. 
Shortly thereafter, her work finished, his 
mother passed away in 1893. 

Settled in his first insurance post, 
Mr. Nelson soon discovered that it was 
considered a privilege and honor for any- 
one to work for the Firemen’s. Even the 
office boys had to be approved by the 
board of directors. 

Always an omnivorous reader he would 
spend his luncheon period perched on a 
high stool poring over insurance books 
and trade journals of that day. He was 
ambitious for background and factual 
information and with pride of confidence 
in himself he acquired both in a sur- 
prisingly short time. He says now that 
the study he put in during his first four 
years in business was the most valuable 
of his formulative years. 


Put to Test on Sunday Work 


It wasn’t long after locating with the 
Firemen’s that he was put to the test on 
earning money on Sundays. His friend, 
Edwin Stabler, a Quaker and chairman of 
a committee of Friends, offered him $20 
a Sunday for taking stenographic notes 
on the sermons at the meeting house. 
Although it paid twice as much as he 
was earning by the week Arthur Nelson 
turned down the job. It meant financial 
rewards for work the Sabbath Day and 
this he has consistently refused through- 
out his career. 

Years later the passing of the control 
of the New Orleans Casualty Co. to Mr. 
Nelson’s principals at the time hung in 
the balance near midnight on a Satur- 
day night in a New Orleans hotel as 
Nelson and a group of rich lumbermen 
argued over postponement of the nego- 
tiations to the Sabbath Day. In control 
of the company but willing to sell, they 
saw no reason why the finishing touches 
on the deal could not be applied on Sun- 
day but Nelson insisted that the con- 
ference be concluded by midnight It was 
then 11:30 P. M. 

Finally, the lumbermen called a recess, 
obviously to discuss this “strange streak” 
in a Baltimorean who would not work on 
Sunday. They left Mr. Nelson alone in 
the room but in a few minutes they re- 
turned and announced “We're ready to 
continue the negotiations.” He had won 
his point. Fifteen minutes later, almost 
at the stroke of 12 o’clock, the deal was 
closed on the terms asked by Nelson. 


Full Fledged Fire Insurance Man 


The years 1893 to 1899 saw J. Arthur 
Nelson maturing into a full fledged fire 
insurance man. He had advanced to as- 





J. ARTHUR NELSON 


sistant secretary of the Firemen’s when 
he decided to go into the stock broker- 
age business. It was probably more or 
less experimental. Mr. Nelson found 
after two years’ experience that he was 
not tempermentally fitted to be a sales- 
man of stocks and bonds. So he re- 
turned to fire insurance as assistant sec- 
retary of the Fidelity Fire Insurance Co. 
of Baltimore. Although only 25 years 
old his youth did not deter him from 
appearing before the management of the 
company with a proposal that the com- 
pany be merged with the Firemen’s of 
Baltimore. The plan was approved and 
became effective in September, 1900. The 
Fidelity, incidentally, had been organ- 
ized by interests identified with the 
Maryland Casualty. 

Naturally pleased with the success of 
his proposal Mr. Nelson wondered just 
how he would be rewarded. Called into 
the president’s office he was told that 
his salary would be increased by $500 
a year. Not one to “beat around the 
bush” Nelson frankly told his superior 
that he expected and would take nothing 
less than a $5,000 check. When the 
president refused to listen to this re- 
quest Nelson abruptly resigned. “Good- 
bye, I’m leaving,” was his parting re- 
mark. He secured a better job that same 
day as assistant secretary with the 
United Fire Insurance Co. of Baltimore. 

His last connection with fire insurance 
was with the United, which in 1901 was 
reinsured in the National Fire of Hart- 
ford. Mr. Nelson did not go along as he 
wished to stay in Baltimore. Neither did 
he consider several other offers received 
from Philadelphia and New York com- 
panies. 


Starts In All 


Joining the Fidelity & Deposit in 1902 
as a $100 a month special he was pro- 
moted to a vice-president in five years’ 
time. He left the Fidelity & Deposit 
because of a disagreement with the late 
Governor Edwin Warfield, president of 
that company. It meant starting all over 
again, but he wasn’t discouraged. His 
first move was to incorporate in 1913 the 
American Indemnity of Baltimore to en- 
gage in the casualty and surety business. 
Before this company began operations 
he entered negotiations for the control 
of the New Amsterdam Casualty, then 
fifteen years old. He persuaded his fel- 
low incorporators in the American In- 
demnity to invest the money they had 
raised for that company in the New 
Amsterdam instead. This gave them 
stock control. 

The New Amsterdam Casualty had at 
that time a capital of $400,000, surplus of 
$107,000; assets of $1,200,000, and an 
annual premium income of $900,000. Mr. 
Nelson was elected vice-president in as- 
sociation with W. F. Moore then presi- 
dent, and he settled down to work with 
alacrity, happy that he had met and 
conquered innumerable obstacles. The 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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Increased Capital Requirements 


A Feature of Tentative New York State Code 
Supported By Liquidation Bureau's Experience; 
Causes of Failure of Some Companies Analyzed 


One of the major changes in the in- 
surance law presented in the revised 
draft now under discussion before the 
New York State joint legislative com- 
mittee, provides for substantial increases 
in minimum capital requirements on or- 
ganization of casualty, surety and casu- 
alty and surety companies. In addition, 
the companies already organized and do- 
ing business are required in this pro- 
posal to meet the same minimum stan- 
dards of capitalization. 

In the discussion, attention was turned 
to the experience of the Liquidation 
Bureau of the New York Department 
as to the relationship, in companies 
taken over for liquidation, between capi- 
tal and losses to creditors in these com- 
panies. The question arose as to whether 
some companies would not have sur- 
vived had capital been larger and this 
line of reasoning evoked a suggestion 
from one of the members of the legisla- 
tive committee that a more suitable re- 
quirement might be the adjustment of 
capital structure along with increase in 
writings or with increase in liabilities. 
Article Bases on Analysis of Thirteen 

Companies 

At the outset, it should be stated that 
the experience of the Liquidation Bu- 
reau in dealing with this subject is 
limited to thirteen domestic casualty, 
surety or casualty and surety companies, 
all of which were placed. in liquidation 
on and after December 31, 1930. Most 
of the trouble occurred during the depths 
of the depression, but it must be real- 
ized that it is only during such periods 
that capital and surplus is important, 
from the standpoint of policyholders 
and other creditors. 

At least one conclusion may be drawn 
from the facts revealed by the analysis 
of the thirteen companies; namely, that 
regardless of what the other contribut- 
ing causes for liquidation were, the or- 
ganizations were comparatively new and 
on the whole small, considering the total 
resources. It is with this general classi- 
fication of companies that safeguards for 
the public are most needed and the facts 
undoubtedly bear out that higher mar- 
gins of safety to policyholders and cred- 
itors in the form of capital would defi- 
nitely have prevented some of the liqui- 
dations and in some cases would have 
resulted in a higher return to creditors 
after liquidation. In nearly all of the 
companies capital was cut to the very 
minimum within the several months just 
prior to liquidation and the deductions 
from capital were thrown into surplus. 
The increases in surplus quickly van- 
ished and thus the margin of safety to 
creditors was lowered. 

Without going into any discussion of 
the technical phases of the subject of 
failure of insurers, there are some ob- 
servations having to do with manage- 
ment of the companies under scrutiny, 
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which the writer believes are of interest 
in considering the revision of the law. 
The writer attended most of the staff 
committee meetings during the prepara- 
tion to date of the Tentative Draft and 
from time to time injected into the dis- 
cussions some of the sordid details for 
the information of the drafters. The 
malignant parts of these now dissected 
insurers were laid upon the table for 
examination and analysis. Some of the 
suggestions made to cure the defects 
and abuses prevalent in all or most of 
the companies we have operated have 
been adopted into the Tentative Draft. 
Time and again, and rightfully so, the 
committee as a whole was disinclined 
to place all companies under restrictions 
that should have been imposed upon the 
delinquent ones, and thus rejected or 
modified the suggestions. 
Major Causes for Failures 

It may be of some interest to examine 
into what we consider are some of the 
major causes for failures among insurers 
and see how the Revised Law in its 
regulatory provisions endeavors to pro- 
tect the insuring public in the preven- 
tion of the recurrence of these factors 
which played such a large part in caus- 
ing a loss of more than $60,000,000—to 
creditors of New York companies in the 
past seven years. Of course, no law 
can be devised to meet all possible 
abuses, nor which will defy violation, 
but here are some of the abuses and 
the corrective remedy: 

What we regard as the first major 
cause for failure is the absence of a 
definite investment policy adaptable to 
an insurance company. Too frequently 
the investment portfolio was entrusted 
to or dominated by an executive officer 
more concerned with showing quick re- 
turns than with safety. His was the at- 
titude of the private investor looking for 
a profit, and not the institutional in- 
vestor with a policy of security for 
policyholders and a fair return over a 
long period. Regardless of all that may 
be said for the higher ratio between 
capital and liabilities to policyholders, 
losses would have been lessened had 
all of the reserves for claims and the 
unearned premiums been invested in bet- 
ter classes of securities. The new Sec- 
tion 41.2 requiring premium and loss re- 
serves to be invested in defined classes 
of high-grade securities to a large de- 
gree would have discouraged and per- 
haps eliminated items in the portfolios 
on which losses were terrific when liqui- 
dation was forced. 


Investments Not Diversified 
The second item is lack of diversifica- 
tion of investments. In several cases 
individual officers of a company entrusted 
with the investment of funds leaned 
heavily toward mortgages or bank stocks. 
In some cases the inclination of such 
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officers was influenced by their own in- 
terests and it was found that as a result 
a great majority of the admitted assets 
of the companies were tied up in such 
investments. The memory of everyone 
must still be green with the recollection 
of what happened with bank stocks and 
in so far as mortgages were concerned, 
the mortgage moratorium and the thin 
market for mortgage money created sit- 
uations where conversion to cash could 
not be accomplished without long delay 
and considerable loss. 

Sections 41.1, 41.21 and 41.4 prescribe 
reasonable maximum percentages of cer- 
tain types of investments with respect 
to capital and total admitted assets. 

Is Begun at Inopportune Time 

The third cause is organization and 
incorporation at an inopportune time. In 
this the writer has reference to the or- 
ganization of companies during an ex- 
traordinary boom, such as the one wit- 
nessed within the last ten years. With 
few exceptions, the companies under con- 
sideration in this analysis were organ- 
ized at a time when the majority of 
their investments were purchased in a 
period of high prices. Securities pur- 
chased at near the peak of the boom 
soon were devalued by reason of the 
precipitate drop occurring with the ad- 
vent of the depression. The heavy losses 
thus encountered could not be compen- 
sated through underwriting experience 
and because of the inability to liqui- 
date, except at tremendous sacrifices, the 
situation created extreme shortages of 
cash. 

The law as revised gives the superin- 





tendent wide discretion in the matter of 
refusing a charter to a company where 
he feels that the granting of such char- 
ter would not best serve the interests of 
the public. 


Borrowed Money and Collateral Pledge 


The fourth cause has to do with the 
borrowing of money and the pledge of 
collateral therefor. Borrowing from 
banks and other lending _ institutions 
through the pledge of any substantial 
part of the insurers’ invested assets is 
a practice which, during the recent period 
of depression, was frequently resorted 
to. The continuous decrease in the 
prices of securities necessitated further 
pledges of collateral in order to raise 
additional cash, and thus _ millions of 
dollars in cash were absorbed by in- 
surance companies which could not af- 
ford to liquidate any part of their port- 
folios at the current prices. While some 
banks and the R.F.C. were inclined to 
be sympathetic and did not press for re- 
payment of loans made, when the cash 
was gone and the lender still had the 
securities, the companies became hope- 
lessly insolvent and the damage was ir- 
reparable. In at least two cases the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. held all the 
companies’ negotiable securities, except 
those which had been previously pledged 
or deposited to comply with the qualify- 
ing laws of the various states. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. in these 
cases has been, or eventually will be 
paid in full, whereas the unsecured 
creditors of the companies will receive 
practically nothing. 

Under the revised law some restriction 
has been placed upon the amount ol 
assets which may be pledged as collateral 
for losses. Section 41, Subd. 2 prohibits 
the pledge of more than 5% of total 
admitted assets, unless the superintendent 
gives his permission for such loan after 
he finds that such loan is necessary 
the conduct of the business of the im 
surer, 

Promiscuous Underwriting 


The fifth item is promiscuous under- 
writing, which usually comes about with 
a drive for business in preparation for 
the completion of organization or wit 
the advent of its entering a new field 
Production of a large volume in a short 
space of time does not permit selectivity, 
and it happens so often that compamies 
become top-heavy with certain types 0 
risks, which might have been all right 
if counter-balanced by other more con- 
servative risks, but standing by them 
selves constituted a menace. Among 
multiple line casualty and surety com 
panies the exposure under surety bonds 
during the first few years was too large 
in relation to total resources. ; 

No limit on the volume of business 


(Continued on Page 113) 
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WILL PAY for LIFE 


. Health and Accident Protection 


for 


The Butcher, the Baker, the Candlestick Maker 


and practically all other occupations 
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ACCIDENT BENEFITS ILLNESS BENEFITS 
$2500.00 Death Benefit $100.00 per month (for life) for confining illness 


$100.00 per month (for life) for total disability oo eee 

$40.00 per month for partial disability $50.00 per month for non-confining illness 

$150.00 per month while hospital confined or at- 
tended by a nurse 


$150.00 per month while hospital confined or at- 
tended by a nurse 


Numerous Special Benefits and Features 
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FIRST DAY COVERAGE 


No elimination period—coverage for first fifteen days at half rate 
and full coverage thereafter 


$24.00 First Quarter $14.00 Quarterly Thereafter 
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For the Business or Professional Man 
NON-CANCELLABLE POLICIES THAT PAY FOR LIFE 
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The Alva Company, 51 East 42nd Street Nelson & Fanwick, 84 William Street 

N. Lee Colin Agency, 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn Frank L. Stephens Agency, 90 John Street 

The Kaye Agency, 116 John Street The United Agency, 1776 Broadway 
METROPOLITAN OFFICE: 100 East 42nd Street 
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No. 13—The Late Arthur W. Masters 
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Captain Masters was born in Amherst, 
Nova Scotia, April 11, 1850, and when a 
boy developed extraordinary ability turn- 
ing “flip-flaps”’ which we call somer- 
saults. One day a small circus gave 
an exhibition in his town and “Art” 
offered to flip-flap for it, which he did 
with tumultuous appreciation by the au- 
dience, and with the request by the 
circus that he travel with it—for his 
keep and $1 per week. “Art” closed 
the contract on the spot and thereafter 
was heralded as “The Bluenose Boy 
Wonder of Earth and Air.” 

He soon tired of the sawdust and the 
applause and returned to his home and 
school. Then the wanderlust struck him 
again and he embarked as a sailor on 
a tramp coastwise sailing vessel. After 
a while he longed for foreign scenes 
and “accepted a position” (before the 
mast) on a ship sailing for England. 
One night he visited a dance hall in 
Liverpool and saw a girl being beaten 
by her big boy friend. This was too 
much for Arthur, so he promptly knocked 
down and out the big boy; whereupon 
the girl grabbed a stool and knocked 
Arthur into a hospital for three days. 


Became a Ship Captain 


Being a bright and willing sailor, handy 
with his fists, and speaking sailor lan- 
guage, Arthur soon became a mate and 
alter a captain of a fine ship, the “Kate 
Troup,” making ports in all parts of the 
world. 

When he was made first mate it oc- 
curred to him that he ought to have 
more education. He bought school books 
and labored hard with them. One day 
he discovered that one of his sailors was 
an Oxford graduate. The captain never 
learned what caused this man to become 
a sailor. Perhaps a woman, maybe rum, 
possibly both. Anyway he proved to be 
as if God-sent to Masters, whom he told 
what books to study and whose faithful 
and eminently successful tutor he be- 
came. He created in the captain a burn- 
ing desire to read and inform himself, 
and read he did. He had the happy fac- 
ulty of remembering what he read. He 
could and did quote scores of writers 
literally. He became an educated man. 

Then he married and took his bride on 
several voyages, after which his health 
became impaired and his doctor told him 
he must quit the sea. Undaunted, he 
again took to land and to selling life 
insurance in Canada, becoming a star 
salesman. 

Once while trying to sell life insurance 
to a hard-boiled business man but a 
good listener, he put forth his very best 
line of talk, with many new arguments 
which came to him on the spur of the 
moment, born of the belief that he was 
going to sell a big policy, until he con- 
vinced himself that he was making the 
supreme effort of his career. When he 
paused, the man inquired: 

“When you were a sailor, were you 
ever becalmed ?” 

“Why, yes, of course,” answered the 
captain. 

“Then why the hell don’t you go aft 





ARTHUR W. 


and talk? You could have generated 
enough hot air to have blown a ship 
clear across the seven seas. I don’t want 
any life insurance,” said the man. 


Joined London Guarantee in 1892 


Along about 1892 the London Guaran- 
tee & Accident established a United 
States branch with headquarters in Chi- 
cago and made A. C. Edwards, a Can- 
adian, United States manager. Mr. Ed- 
wards brought with him from Canada 
Captain Masters as superintendent of 
agencies. 

Right afterward I met Captain Mas- 
ters. He captivated me. I can see him 
now. He was of medium size, but built 
for action, wore a neatly-pressed blue 
and white checked suit (tail coat—Eng- 
lish style), engaging necktie, attractive 
stickpin (everybody then wore stickpins), 
double-breasted watch chain with an un- 
usual charm, patent leather shoes (quite 
common in those days), a dignified 
walking stick, and a dazzling “military” 
mustache. And could he talk? Yes, he 
could—and did. 

As superintendent of agencies he 
quickly appointed at key points over 
the country agents of high calibre and 
great selling power. 


Succeeds A. C. Edwards as United 
States Manager 


MASTERS 


Mr. Edwards lived only a year or two 
after coming to Chicago and upon his 
death Captain Masters was appointed 
United States manager of the company. 

Soon thereafter the company received 
notice that a Kansas personal accident 
policyholder had been killed by a stroke 
of lightning, and the beneficiary made 
claim for the face of the policy. (In 
those days accident policies did not cover 
death from lightning.) The company de- 
nied liability. The beneficiary appealed 
to the Kansas insurance commissioner 





“Wm. C. Maybury 


The life and achievements of the 
late William C. Maybury, managing 
director, Standard Accident of De- 
troit, will be the next in the series 
by Edson S. Lott. Previously he has 
written about Oscar Ising, Theodore 
E. Gaty, George M. Endicott, C. P. 
Ellerbe, S. C. Dunham, F. Highlands 
Burns, Louis F. Butler, Morgan G. 
Bulkeley, John R. Bland, James G. 
Batterson, Kimball C. Atwood and 
Samuel Appleton. 











and he wrote Captain Masters to come to 
his office. The captain promptly ap- 
peared before the commissioner and ex- 
plained that the death was not acciden- 
tal, that it was due to an act of God— 
not covered by the policy. The commis- 
sioner replied, with considerable warmth: 
“Captain Masters, I’ll have you under- 
stand, sir, that in Kansas an act of God 
is an accident. You must pay this claim.” 
And the company paid. 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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EXPERIENCE RATING RULES 





Massachusetts Bureau Sets Forth the 
Method of Procedure for Work. 
men’s Compensation Next Year 
A letter dated November 19 from the 
Massachusetts Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau is accompanied by a lengthy sheet 
revealing the experience rating plan op 
workmen’s compensation to be effective 
as of December 31, 1937. The letter is 
headed “General Revision of Experience 
Rating Plan—Rules of Procedure” and 
the sheet presents the first promulgated 
recodification since the handbook of 

1928. 

Among other items constituting ney 
procedure in Massachusetts is the rather 
important new rule on eligibility require. 
ments. This demands application of the 
plan if a qualifying premium at manual 
rates is produced “during the last two 
or more years of the experience period” 
Also there is a rule which allows the 
combination of risks, run more or less 
jointly, which can take advantage of this 
rule by cooperative arrangement. 
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Association of Casualty and 


Surety Executives’ Library 
By Mildred B. Pressman 


Librarian 


The libraries of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives and of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters were considered in 
the general realignment of the work of 
these two organizations which took place 
this Summer. At the present time the 
collections of both organizations are be- 
ing combined into one library which will 
be a unit of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives, but which will serve 
the members and staffs of the National 
Bureau as well. 


The Association has one of the most 
complete collections of statutes and ses- 
sion laws. It also has a very excellent 
collection of manuscripts and pamphlets 
on the historical development of work- 
men’s compensation laws in this country 
and abroad; and also material on the 
development of automobile insurance. 


Industrial and Occupational Diseases 


The material on industrial diseases and 
hazards of occupation collected by the 
Bureau library during the past twenty 
years will, it is expected, expand and 
develop into a broad clearing-house of 
information on the prevention of indus- 
trial diseases and on the subject of work- 
men’s compensation for occupational 
diseases. The library plans to resume 
the issuance of a bulletin listing im- 
portant current publications on these 
problems and hopes to encourage the 
companies to call upon it for lists of 
information reviews on specific hazards 
and diseases. A classified index is be- 
ing installed as an aid to the prepara- 
tion of such lists and it is hoped that 
the member companies of both organiza- 
tions will make use of this service. 

The Bureau’s comprehensive collection 
on street and highway safety is a broad 
source of information on traffic accidents 
and their control. The collection con- 
sists of the accident reports of motor 
vehicle commissioners, motor vehicle 
laws, the proceedings of various street 
and highway organizations and many 
pamphlets and clippings dealing with the 
prevention of traffic accidents. 


Many Important Publications on File 


The library subscribes to the more 
important publications in the fields 
which are of interest to members. In- 
surance trade magazines, public health 
and safety publications and_ technical 
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journals in the fields of industrial devel- 
opment, occupational hazards and other 
problems relating to casualty insurance 
and suretyship are represented in the 
libraries’ current periodical file. 

The library has comparatively few text 
books, but enough to serve the staffs of 
both organizations. However, it collects 
many public documents, among which 
are reports of the Bureau of Census, 
Department of Labor and Bureau of 
Mines bulletins, publications of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, and state docu 
ments, ranging from the reports of im 
surance commissioners, labor bureaus, 
workmen’s compensation divisions, 1!- 
dustrial hygiene bureaus, to labor laws, 
state safety codes, municipal and eleva- 
tor codes, and special legislative reports 
pertaining to the casualty insurance bus- 
ness. 


4} 
' 





The scope and activities of two oth- 
er casualty company libraries appears 
on Page 110. They are those of the 
Maryland Casualty, headed by Miss 

| Laura Woodward, and of the 
| Hardware Mutual Casualty, of which 
Miss Geraldine Rammer is the li- 
brarian. 
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HOMAS J. GRAHAME: 


Among the Southerners who have come 
to the insurance arena of Greater New 
York and made a decidedly definite im- 
press, not only here but throughout the 
country, is Thomas J. Grahame, who some 
months ago was elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the Globe Indemnity. As man- 
ager of the metropolitan division of the 
company he early learned how the wheels 
of the great metropolis go round. He 
has had an uncanny flair for detecting 
new business channels and for navigat- 
ing the old ones. Few men have built 
up a larger circle of friendships in a 
few years or is more adept at holding 
them. His personal relationship with 
executives of other companies have been 
close. Early experience brought him 
into contact with agents in every part 
of the United States. Many of them 
were put into the casualty business by 
“Tommy” Grahame. 

Schooling in Baltimore 


Mr. Grahame’s ancestors on his fath- 
er’s side came to this country in 1747. 
There were four brothers. Two of them 
settled in Maryland, one in South Caro- 
lina and one in Massachusetts. 

Thomas J. was born in Calvert County 
at a place called Lower Marlboro. When 
it comes to history there are entire li- 
braries devoted to his county named 
after George Calvert, first Lord Balti- 
more who got from Charles I almost 
unlimited territorial and governmental 
rights which charter went to his oldest 
son. By the time 1747 was reached there 
had already been ten governors of 
Maryland named Calvert. 

The family moved to Baltimore where 
T. J. went to school. Because so many 
Baltimore men made a success in the 
business both in Baltimore and later 
away from that city there has been con- 
siderable interest as to their early school 
days and who were school companions. 
Many stories are heard in that connec- 
tion. Finally, these school day stories 
reached a point where if two Baltimore 
insurance men went to the same school 
it has been the fashion to call them 
“classmates” even if while they were in 
the same school one was in the kinder- 
garten and the other a senior. It is the 
general opinion, however, that Thomas 
J. Grahame, E. J. Bond, Jr., Richard H. 
Thompson, Chester M. Cloud and “Con- 
nie” Lee were school friends. 


First Job $3 a Week 

Leaving school Grahame got a job 
with the United States F. & G. at $3 
a week. (Paul Rutherford who had en- 
tered the service of that company a 
short time before was getting $4 a week. 
That fact did not interfere with their 
friendship.) Grahame’s first job was in 
the bank fidelity department. Next, he 
went into the judiciary bonding depart- 
ment, When Alexander Knapp came 
along they divided the department into 
three sections, with Knapp in charge of 
closing up estates and fidelity contracts. 
A casualty department was started. 
Knapp was made vice-president and gen- 
eral manager and Grahame was made 
his immediate assistant. 

In December, 1911, Mr. Grahame joined 
the Maryland Casualty as special agent 
for fidelity and surety lines. He was 
24 years old. It not only meant plant- 
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ing agencies, but assisting them in solic- 
iting of business, arranging powers of 
attorney, giving instructions in execution 
of bonds, picking up enough experience 
in underwriting so that the right busi- 
ness was written and presented to the 
home office in such a way that it was 
easy to have a picture of the hazards. 
Grahame visited all types of towns and 
cities, some of them quite small. 

One of his most interesting experiences 
was in Pikeville, Ky., Elkhorn Valley. 
He got a letter of instructions from 
Memphis to go to Nashville where the 
agent had died, owing considerable mon- 
ey. Books couldn’t be audited because 
there were no account books, but Mr. 
Grahame found a list of clients and sent 
bills to them in order to have an audit 
made. On another occasion he found 
there was going to be bids on a big 
contract. This he learned through lo- 
quaciousness of an insurance man with 
whom he had come into contact. Gra- 
hame put in a bid for his agent, and 
the latter got the business. 


No Streamlined Train Travel 


Grahame’s territory was West and 
South. In those days most trains in the 
South and some in the West departed 
at a station once a day. If you couldn’t 
catch that train you took a chance with 
the freight, last car of which was always 
the caboose. Half of his traveling was 
by caboose. It was not unusual to ar- 
rive in a town at 5:30 o'clock in the 
mornings and then not be able to leave 
until 7:30 or 8 o’clock in the evening. 

One day Mr. Grahame was told that 
he was to be appointed temporary man- 
ager of the company in New York City. 
The New York manager, Howard Abra- 
hams, had resigned to return to the Na- 
tional Surety. The Maryland was about 
to enter the surety business at the time 
and Grahame was sent to the metropo- 
lis because by this time he had learned 
a lot about surety. He held the job four 
months, being recalled to the home of- 
fice to become superintendent of agen- 
cies. 

“Tommy” Grahame’s initial sojourn 
here interested him tremendously. It 
was in 1912 and the New York subways 
had just been opened. It was the origi- 
nal subway system, and the town would 
amuse itself by riding from one end of 


the line to the other in holiday and ad- 
venture spirit. Mile after mile and at 
great speed were rolled off for a nickel. 
Fare is still a nickel, and it is now pos- 
sible to ride all day for that price if you 
want to do so and will change cars at 
express stations often enough. Anyway, 
Grahame managed to pick up consider- 
able subway business and in the four 
months he was here the office wrote 
$75,000 in premiums. Four months after 
he came here the Maryland had bought 
the Bankers Indemnity of Cleveland, 
and “Eddy” Eibler, New York manager 
of that company, was put in charge of 
the Maryland’s New York office. 

Grahame returned to the home office 
where he took a position which had been 
vacant at the Maryland since F. High- 
lands Burns had it. As superintendent 
of agents he had supervision over all 
the special agents and traveled through- 
out the country, 


Joined Globe in 1913 

Mr. Grahame joined the Globe on 
April 1, 1913, as superintendent of agents. 
The company at the time was fifteen 
months old and had done remarkably 
well. A. Duncan Reid, its first and only 
president, had shown an extraordinary 
aptitude for organization and there was 
a fine nucleus of agents. With the com- 
pany at the time was Kennedy Owen 
whom Mr. Grahame had known in Balti- 
more, and the two lived together in New 
York for four months. Mr, Owen was 
vice-president in charge of fidelity and 
surety. 

Mr. Grahame as superintendent of 
agents went out into the field and did 
extraordinary work, not only in getting 
agents but in spreading the doctrine of 
casualty insurance. At the time there 
were only a few agents in the United 
States who represented casualty compa- 
nies; there were thousands who knew 
nothing about casualty. Mr. Grahame’s 
job was to make as many agents casu- 
alty-conscious as he could. His success 
in this mission made him well known 
throughout the fraternity. 

At the start he found many agents 
brokering casualty business with other 
offices, not representing any casualty 
company themselves. Some agents hesi- 
tated about taking on a casualty com- 
pany because there was no one in the 
agency who could give casualty service. 
Mr. Grahame solved this for some agen- 
cies by seeing that they got trained cas- 
ualty men into their organizations. 

Made Metropolitan Manager 

In March, 1918, Mr. Grahame was ap- 
pointed manager of the metropolitan de- 
partment of the Globe. The first man- 
ager the company had in New York was 
Arthur W. Collins who left to become 
U. S. manager of the Zurich and who 
later retired. Walter Barton, now vice- 
president of Globe Indemnity, succeed- 
ing Mr. Collins. Barton is now in charge 
of the company’s liability and compen- 
sation home office underwriting division. 

Casualty insurance began to hit its 
stride, and Mr, Grahame soon was doing 
extremely well in the Greater New York 
arena. When he became manager of met- 
ropolitan department the company’s pre- 
mium income in the metropolitan district 
was $1,216,000. In 1924 it wrote $8,110,- 
000 in that district. Those days follow- 
ing the conclusion of the World War 
were exciting. In 1924 conditions were 
especially good with payrolls high, busi- 
ness men eager to embark in new enter- 
prises and heavy construction work un- 
der way in many parts of the city. The 





First Vice-President of Globe Indemnity traveled extensively throughout 
West and South before coming here to take charge of Greater New York 
Territory; Made Early Reputation in Baltimore. 


Globe Indemnity specialized in heavy 
construction work and wrote more sy}. 
way contracts than any company in the 
city. 

The Globe not only got its share of 
metropolitan business, but since the year 
1919 has had only one losing year in the 
metropolitan district from an underwrit- 
ing viewpoint, 

Because New York City is the finan- 
cial center of the nation and the head 
offices of many of the greatest commer- 
cial and industrial outfits are located here 
the business of a New York agent or 
broker is often national business. Plants 
are scattered throughout the nation. Ac- 
counting is controlled here. 

Inter-Company Relationships 


Mr. Grahame was appointed a direc- 
tor of the Globe in January, 1921, and 
subsequently vice-president in March, 
1927, and on February 17, 1937, was 
elected first vice-president. 

In inter-company relationships he has 
been active. He assisted in the forma- 
tion of the casualty acquisition cost rules 
in March, 1923, and was the first chair- 
man of the city agency committee of 
that conference, during the years 1923, 
1924, 1925. Upon the formation in March, 
1927, of the fidelity and surety confer- 
ence he acted as chairman of the city 
agency committee of that conference. 
Likewise, he was secretary of the com- 
mittee of nine—an underwriting commit- 
tee appointed by the managers’ associa- 
tion—and on the contact committee be- 
tween casualty and surety companies on 
one hand and the brokers’ associations 
on the other. 

The Casualty and Surety Club of New 
York elected him president in 1930 and 
1931. He is on the executive committee 
of the Insurance Federation of New 
York; and, also, is a director and mem- 
ber of the educational committee of the 
Insurance Institute of America. He isa 
Fellow of the Insurance Society of New 
York. 

As Seen by Other Executives 

Here are two views of Mr. Grahame 
from representatives of other compa- 
nies which were given to The Eastern 
Underwriter: 

Paul Rutherford, president Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity: 

“You ask me to give you some high- 
lights on ‘Tommy’ Grahame’s school days 
and also on his personality. I cannot 
tell you how good he was as a scholar, 
but I can say that he was always most 
enthusiastic and aggressive in his athletic 
and other activities. His life in those 
days was full of excitement. He has re- 
tained the enthusiasm and aggressive 
ness through his business life and this, 
coupled with a sound knowledge of the 
casualty and surety business, is account- 
able for his success and made him one 
of the outstanding men in the business. 
By reason of these qualities he has been 
a tough competitor, but always fair and 
honest in his dealings. Tommy is one 
of my most valued friends, and I wish 
for him the best of everything.” 

John McGinley, vice-president of the 
Travelers: ; 

“*Tommy’ Grahame has been a big in- 
fluence in Greater New York casualty 
circles, and an influence in the right di- 
rection. Outside of insurance he seems 
to know as many people as Dr. John H. 
Finley of the New York Times or Jack 
Dempsey of Eighth Avenue. When he 
arrived in New York from Baltimore he 
had enough energy to furnish storage 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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One DISHONEST employee can waeck a bust 


The hazard of embezzlement is one of the most serious 
risks of business, for one untrustworthy employee can destroy 
all the work that has gone into building a successful enter- 
prise. Even a series of minor peculations can severely handicap 
a company. Yet in spite of the great need for protection 
against this insidious risk of loss, Fidelity Bonds are a defi- 


nitely undersold line. 


There are many concerns in every community that have 
no Fidelity coverage at all and others that are inadequately 
protected. The agent who is prepared to meet this need can 
gain many new clients, first as Fidelity Bond buyers and later 
as customers for other lines as well. For in studying a risk from 
the standpoint of adequate bonding protection many phases 
of the business are revealed, knowledge of which is essential in 


recommending a complete program of protection. 


THE ETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
THE TNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ZETNA FIDELITY BONDS 
Schedule - Position - Blanket 


Although there are many types of tna Fidelity 
Bonds available, we particularly recommend the AStna 
Commercial Blanket Bond and the “tna Blanket Posi- 
tion Bond. They provide the broadest possible cover- 


age, are easily rated and easily sold. 


Every 2tna Supervising Office is equipped to give 
prompt attention to any special underwriting problem 
that may arise and tna Special Agents stand ready to 
co-operate in any instance where their assistance is 


desired. 


It Pays to Be an Atna-izer ! 
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Prestige Building In Detroit 


George W. Carter’s Agency There Finds Its Most Effective 
Advertising to Be Brochure Series Called “Highlights 
of Detroit Industrial History” 


fe 

3ack in 1931 when Detroit, Mich., was 
struggling to keep its equilibrium in the 
serious depression which engulfed the 
country, George W. Carter, able presi- 
dent of the Detroit Insurance Agency, 
and his associates hit on a prestige- 
building program which consisted of a 
series of historical sketches about the 
industrial leaders of that city. It was 
smart indirect advertising, begun at the 
psychological time, for wisely Mr. Carter 
figured that giving a friendly pat on the 
back at that time would be a much 
needed tonic and morale builder for 
Detroit industrialists hard pressed by 
depression worries. 

The favorable reaction to the first bro- 
chure published confirmed the agency’s 
judgment. Three thousand copies were 
sent out to a hand-picked list, the total 
cost of which did not run more than 
$1,000. Since that time at the rate of 
two a year the Detroit Insurance Agen- 
cy has publicized an even dozen institu- 
tions in a series known as “Highlights 
of Detroit Industrial History.” It is 
regarded as the most effective advertis- 
ing the agency has ever done, and some 
of the reasons why this is so follow. 

No High Pressure 

Obviously the result hoped for in pre- 
paring this series was to familiarize the 
principal industrialists of the city with 
the Detrot Insurance Agency on a high 
grade, pleasant basis. High pressure 
sales talk has been studiously avoided, 
and in only two places does the name of 
the agency appear—and conservatively. 


No effort has been made to draw re- 
sponses but despite this fact Henry L. 
Newman, vice-president of the agency, 
says that “we average about 100 replies 
each time we send out a booklet and 
perhaps thirty or forty of these come 
irom prominent industrial and banking 
officials with whom we do no business. 
It has been decidedly out of the realm 
of ordinary advertising.” Of still greater 
significance is Mr. Newman’s statement 
that “we have traced direct business to 
the booklets and the interest develope:l 
would certainly indicate that we have 
substantial indirect benefits.” 

Elevator Man Good-Will Builder 

The story of Harry Gadd, elevator 
man in an old established jewelry firm 
which was publicized not so long ago, 
gives an excellent example of the un- 
expected results which come to the 
Detroit Insurance Agency. Harry Gadd, 
forty years in the company’s service, 
used to drive a horse and wagon in the 
old days; now he runs the front ele- 
vator—greets all visitors. When the 
brochure about his company was pub- 
lished he was elated to find his own 
name mentioned therein. It meant pub- 
lic recognition for all his years of hard 
work. He was like a new man. Cus- 
tomers caught on and gave the veteran 
pleasure by telling him they had seen 
his name in the “Hightlights of Detroit 
Industrial History” booklet. Naturally 
this made his boss feel favorably dis- 


posed toward the Detroit Insurance 
Agency. 
The jewelry company bought 4,000 


GEORGE W. CARTER 


copies for their own use and sent 500 
out just before Christmas, holding the 
balance for distribution at Easter time. 
They were pleasantly surprised when 
congratulatory letters were received 
after this initial mailing despite the fact 
that the copies went to competitors and 
to jewelry supply houses. It gave fur- 
ther proof of the effectiveness of indi- 
rect salesmanship. 
Clients Praise Agency 

One of the pleasing angles to the bro- 
chure series is that every one of the 
companies publicized have in turn de- 
voted the inside back cover of their 
brochures to a complimentary letter 
about the Detroit Insurance Agency. 
Typical of these letters is the following 
from a leading confectioner in Detroit: 

“We are happy to acknowledge the 








as 
satisfactory service which we 
ceived from your agency, 
ticularly pleased 


e have re. 
; We are par. 
with the manner in 


which your engineering experience 
brought about the necessary adjustments 
in our properties to procure substantial 


decrease in cost. We are satisfied that 
at the same time, we are served by thor- 
ough coverage with sound underwriters 

“Those claims which we have mac 
have been handled conscientiously an 
aggressively, to our entire satisfaction” 
_ The Detroit Insurance Agency, jt i. 
interesting to note, is nearing its for. 
tieth year in business, and is one of the 
largest insurance agencies in the coyn. 
try—handling several accounts of na. 
tional scope. It maintains a depart. 
mentalized organization with a mana- 
gerial, sales and service personnel of 
ninety members. 


Retrospective Rating Is 
Turned Down in Michigan 


Companies favorable to writing work- 
men’s compensation on the retrospective 
rating plan were handed their second set- 
back in Michigan when Commissioner 
Gauss disapproved proposed filing of such 
a plan by the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, claiming that it js 
“discriminatory and against public policy,” 
The plan was also turned down by the 
present commissioner’s predecessor, 





$1,200,000 CONTRACT BOND 


The Maryland Casualty has just exe- 
cuted a $1,200,000 contract performance 
bend covering the construction of a 
seven-mile section of the new aqueduct 
to carry fresh water from the Catskill 
Mountains to New York City. The 
bond, in which eleven other companies 
participated, was written for the S. A. 
Healy & Co., Inc., of Detroit, successful 
bidder for the $10,985,695 project, which 
is one of the largest undertakings in 
recent years. 
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J. Arthur Nelson 


(Continued from Page 99) 


foore-Nelson combination last for two 
years at Which time Mr. Nelson was con- 
“inced that the company needed more 
ian anything else a change in policy 
f it were to hold its own in the busi- 
So in 1914 he was elected to the 


ness. 
residency and Mr. Moore became 
airman of the board. Later the latter 


jormed the Moore Plate Glass Rating 
Bureat, which he successfully conducted 
yntil his death in 1930. 


Proud of New Amsterdam Record 


Healthy, continuous business growth 
coupled with a conservative investment 
policy epitomizes the record of the New 
\msterdam Casualty under J. Arthur 
Nelson’s reign. It has built up a loyal 
feld force of 6,000 agents, many of whom 
have represented the company for more 
than twenty-five years. Agency-minded 
\r. Nelson is glad to give cognizance to 
the part played by its field representa- 
ives in New Amsterdam’s success. The 
fortieth anniversary of its incorporation 
will come in 1938. 

One of his close associates—Norman 
R. Moray—told the writer the other day 
tht Mr, Nelson’s outstanding character- 
istics were loyalty and understanding. 
He has the interest of many at heart as 
well as a splendid understanding of hu- 
man nature. There is little he will not 
do to help his friends, who continually 
sek his aid in an advisory as well as 
afinancial capacity. With a sympathetic 
outlook towards human nature and a 
tender heart he is constantly touched by 
the fortunes and misfortunes of other 
people. 

That this attitude is appreciated is 
seen by the fact that the New Amster- 
dam Casualty has always low mortality 
among its staff workers; that it has never 
lost an executive officer to any other 
company. Interestingly, practically every 
vice-president of the company served at 
some time as secretary to Mr. Nelson. 


United States Casualty Affiliation 


Next to the erection of 60 John Street 
building the most notable move made by 
the New Amsterdam in the depression 
period was its affiliation in June, 1932, 
with the United States Casualty. This 
tieup, widely heralded, brought that fine 
old company under the wing of J. Ar- 
thur Nelson. In the past four years the 
United States Casualty has made an un- 
derwriting profit, thus indicating the suc- 
cess of the affiliation. Edson S. Lott, 
veteran board chairman, and Norman R. 
Moray, president, ably flanked by Wal- 
ter D. Owens and J. J. Meador, are 
the key men to whom Mr. Nelson looks 








for results. Combined financial figures 
of the New Amsterdam and the United 
States Casualty Co. as of September 30, 
1937, are as follows: Capital, $2,000,000; 
net surplus, $5,985,192, and total admit- 
ted assets, $34,941,653. 


Character and Philosophy 


A character summation of Mr. Nel- 
son was recently expressed by Spencer 
Welton, vice-president, Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co, 

“Arthur Nelson is able, modest, saga- 
cious, indefatigable, tolerant, highly in- 
telligent and a gentleman in the finer 
sense of the word. All that is or should 
be clear to those who see and read his 
face, but the actual testimony as re- 
vealed by his daily life and acts must 
be gotten from those who work with 
him and for him. His many benefac- 
tions are never publicized and he would, 
1am sure, not perform some of them 
if he suspected they would be revealed.” 

As to his philosophy in life Mr. Nel- 
son maintains that anyone who wants 
work can get it and anyone can do most 
anything that he sets his mind on doing 
if he has the will and the energy. The 
Most important factor in his own suc- 
cess, he believes, is that his chief ambi- 
tion has always been to do a good job. 
€ is not a coddler and has little sym- 
Pathy with those who complain their 
Way through life. He has never fired 


anyone from the New Amsterdam; likes 
his people to be happy in their work. 
One of his principal hobbies has been 
to help young men to get established in 
businesses of their own. He recommends 
the selling end of any business to those 
starting out. He is never more stimu- 
lated than when his advice along these 
lines is sought. Fle has a clear way of 
imparting his fund of information; never 
takes a round-about route but can come 
to the point quicker in a few words than 
most people can in hours of rambling. 
His favorite outdoor hobbies are walk- 
ing and swimming while his chief diver- 
sion from business cares seems to be his 
grandsons, of whom ‘he has two. 


Church and Family Ties 


Outside of business Mr. Nelson’s 
church and family ties come first. He 
has been chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the Walbrook Methodist 
Church in Baltimore which erected a 
$250,000 building during his incumbency. 
He is also a trustee of the Asbury Foun- 
dation, charitable organization which 
provides church facilities in downtown 
Baltimore, and a trustee of McDonogh 
School, his Alma Mater, which now has 
an enrollment of 580 students as com- 
pared with eighty attending in Mr. Nel- 
son’s day. Then it was a free school; 
now 20% are admitted free but the other 
80% do not know who they are. His 
clubs include the Maryland, Press and 
Baltimore Country Club. 

Before he was 21 Mr. Nelson married 
Miss Katie Leon Triplett of Fauquier 
County, Va. Her family, one of the 
oldest in the. state, is related to the 
Washingtons, Marshalls, Lees and other 
leading Colonial families. His own fam- 
ily is also of Virginian ancestry, having 
settled in the state some 300 years ago. 
Mr. Nelson was born on a farm in Bal- 
timore County. 

The Nelsons, a happy family, have two 


sons and two daughters. Boyd is the 
only insurance man, being vice-president 
of the New Amsterdam. Miss Alice is 
a popular member of the White Sul- 
phur Springs casualty convention party 
every Fall. His other daughter is 
married — Mrs. Howard E. Gibbs of 
Harwichport, Cape Cod, and his second 
son, Arthur L., is a partner in the Bal- 
timore Gas & Light Co., a jobbing house 
for electrical fixtures and auto supplies. 
Mr. Nelson is also a partner in this 
concern. 

He has always been very liberal with 
his family and has tried to give them 
everything within reason because as a 


boy he was denied so much. If he had 
his own way he would have all his 
children and their families living under 
one roof as he always likes to have 
them around. He spends his Summer 
week-ends at Cape May and part of his 
Winters bathing in the waters of Miami. 
It has been these short vacations that 
enable him to build up a reserve of 
health and energy for the strenuous days 
to follow. 

Finally, he has always been an opti- 
mist, his motto seeming to be that “things 
are never so bad that they couldn’t be 
worse,” and a straight-shooter whom 
many who know him love and respect. 


Public Wants Agents’ Services 


(Continued from Page 8&9) 


t o separate lines. In other words, out 
of each 1,000 customers, 933 had not 
more than two lines of insurence vith 
us. The numbers dropped off rapidly 
from that point, there being thirty-eight 
three line customers, fifteen four line 
and a negligible number running from 
five to ten lines. The overall average 
amounted to 1.34 lines for customer. This 
in spite of the fact that undoubtedly 
the great majority of those same cus- 
tomers are buying from somebody, from 
four to a dozen different types of in- 
surance. 


The full significance of these figures 
can be even better seen if presented 
graphically as shown by the accompany- 
ing chart. That same statistical count 
developed the fact that out of each 
1,000 customers, 248 carried fire insur- 
ance with us, meaning that obviously 
the other 752 out of the thousand did 
not. Similarly, 218 carried accident in- 
surance with us, the other 782 did not; 
111 carried auto liability and property 
damage, the other 889 did not; eighty- 
nine carried auto fire and theft, leav- 
ing 911 who did not; eighty-nine car- 
ried residence burglary or a personal 
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property floater, the other 911 did not; 
fifty-eight carried workmen’s compensa- 
tion or employers’ liability, the other 942 
did not, and only twelve had extended 
coverage on their fire insurance, the 
other 988 did not. 

Adding up the figures at the top of 
the “covered” column and at the top 
if the “uncovered” column, we find that 
the uncovered market among our pres- 
ent customers is just about seven and 
one-half times larger than the covered 
market among our customers. In other 
words, if we just got the common lines 
of insurance purchased by our present 
customers, and got all-of them, we could 
increase our business seven and one-half 
times without adding one new customer. 

All of this is true in spite of the fact 
that the other survey shows that 73% 
of the people want to buy according to 
the seriousness of a risk; 87% want to 
have full information about all risks that 
could affect them and 93% want the 
strongest possible insurance. « 
_ Insurance agents have a tremendous 
investment of time in their present 
clientele. They have years of study and 
countless hours of door-knob pulling, 
represented in that group now doing 
some business with them. “Increased 
volume of traffic moving over those 
same lines” can be accomplished with 
far less wasted motion than that in- 
volved in establishing new lines; con- 
sequently, greatly increased profit can 
be secured for the agent if he will de- 
vote his time to establishing the maxi- 
mum possible volume among customer 
contacts already existing. 

We are virtually in the same position 
today that the railroads were in three 
or four years ago. We, too, are still 
talking about regulation, legislation, and 
other ways of protecting our income. 
There is still in many cases the feeling 
that the agent has a divine right to a 
commission irrespective of whether he 
performs a value worthy of that com- 
mission. The time has come for us to 
look to ourselves, to set about nationally 
on a program of improving the quality 
of the services we are rendering, and 
of proving by performance that we are 
economically worth our cost. In the 
end the public will pay us just exactly 
what we are worth and that worth for- 
tunately is something entirely within 
our own control. Let us recognize that, 
accept the challenge and meet it ag- 
gressively by the type of performance 
that the public will not want eliminated. 





ENTIRE HOTEL SPACE TAKEN 





National Safety Congress Will Require 
All of Stevens in Chicago for Oct. 
10-14, 1938 Meeting 
The 1938 National Safety Congress 
will be held in Chicago October 10-14. 
The entire Stevens Hotel will be used 
for the congress. Next year is the silver 
jubilee year of the council. Chicago 
saw the council start with two men and 
a tiny office twenty-five years ago and 

grow to national importance. 

The 1938 congress will have 200 ses- 
sions and more than 400 speakers. It 
will touch on every conceivable phase 
of safety. This is the sixth congress to 
be held in Chicago. 
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Walter Lambeth 


of Charlotte 


A North Carolina Insurance Agent Whose Hobby Is Riding 
With the Hounds on Fox and Bird Hunts; One of 
U. S. Casualty’s Leading Agents 


Mect Walter Lambeth of Charlotte, N. 
C., for the first time and you will be 
impressed by his quiet, disarming man- 
ner and athletic bearing, suggestive of 
his many years spent in rugged out- 
door life. “Uncle” Edson S. Lott, one 
of his oldest friends, says that the Lam- 
beth smile would melt the heart of a 
cigar store Indian; that it would create 
a desire on the part of any burglar, 
who called on Walter Lambeth for the 
purpose of plunder, to divide his loot 
with him. “In fact, I think he could 
smile his way into the tomb of an 
Egyptian mummy,” says Mr. Lott, who 
adds that “his Chesterfieldian personal- 
ity and Jacksonian persuasiveness has 
helped to make Walter Lambeth one of 
the successful insurance agents of Amer- 
ica,” 

What’s Behind That Smile 

Let’s look behind that Lambeth smile. 
Determination and devotion to one’s own 
are marked characteristics. So are love 
of clean living and deep religious con- 
victions. The man himself is not only 
one of the South’s insurance leaders but 
has for years been one of the largest 
general agents of the United States Cas- 
ualty. His loyalty to that company dur- 
ing the recent depression years is one 
of the highspots of his picturesque ca- 
reer. He has also been a constructive 
worker for stock casualty insurance, and 
particularly on the legislative side and 
at the headquarters of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Executives he has 
the reputation of being “right on the 
job” when legislative situations in his 
section required attention. 

Twenty-fifth Anniversary Soon 

In another few months Mr. Lambeth 
will observe his twenty-fifth anniversary 
in the insurance business, His entire 
career has been spent with the Ameri- 
can Trust Co. of Charlotte, N. C., the 
largest bank in that section, with $60,000,- 
000 of assets. He is manager of its 
insurance department, member of its 
board of directors, and a highly respect- 
ed leader in the business and civic life 
of Charlotte. The American Trust Co., 


incidentally, has represented the United 
States Casualty for twenty-nine years 
and in this time has given the company 
many millions of dollars of premiums. 
Three large fire companies are also rep- 
resented—the Home of New York, Fire- 
man’s Fund and Commercial Union — 
thus enabling Walter Lambeth to give 
complete fire-casualty coverage to a 
steadily growing clientele. 


Devotee of Fox and Bird Hunting 


Looking back over the past twenty-five 
years Mr. Lambeth is impressed by the 
part fate and events played in shaping 
his career. Son of a farmer and stock 
man of Fayetteville, N. C., where he was 
born in 1888, he spent most of his time 
on the farm, either hunting or out in 
the fields with the Negroes breaking in 
the young mules and horses. That was 
the beginning of his love for the out- 
doors. Like his father before him he is 
a devotee of fox and bird hunting and 
maintains a pack of twenty-two fox 
hounds. He also played polo for six or 
Seven years, but since 1929 has concen- 


trated on bird, fox and deer hunting. He 
can spin countless yarns about his hunt- 
ing experiences, Furthermore, he is con- 
vinced that some of his best and most 
profitable insurance accounts have been 


Raleigh, N. C., was to prepare for the 
textile industry. While a student there 
he participated in baseball and track 
events but not to the detriment of his 
scholastic standing. His older brother, 
Harvey, persuaded him to change his 
vocational aspirations. Insurance and its 
opportunities were painted in such glow- 
ing terms that Walter left State College 
and entered the University of North 
Carolina. There he specialized in com- 
mercial law, better to equip himself for 
the insurance career which loomed ahead 
of him. University of North Carolina 
records show also that Walter Lambeth 
played left end on the varsity football 
team and was an outfielder on the base- 
ball team. He made friends with easy 





Walter Lambeth with his fox hounds after a successful hunt 


secured as a result of his contacts and 
companionship among out-of-door men 
with sport leanings similar to his own. 


Active in College Sports 


Walter Lambeth’s intention upon en- 
tering the State A. & E. College at 


facility and among them was Dr. Horace 
Williams, professor emeritus of philos- 
ophy, who retired last year after forty- 
seven years of service to the University 
of North Carolina. Mr. Lambeth being 
one of his admirers it is logical to 
say that his present philosophical out- 





company dealings. 


Wilfrid C. Potter 
Chairman of the Board 





FRIENDLY COOPERATION 
with AGENTS 
for More Than 50 YEARS 


A record to be proud of: 
The Preferred Accident has built up and main- 
tained a progressive staff of agents throughout 
the country, with whom its relationship has 
been friendly and mutually profitable. 


THE PREFERRED AGENT has the benefit of 
direct contact with the home office—thus giving 
the close personal touch so helpful in agent- 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


In this span of years 


Edwin B. Ackerman 
President 








look on life is due in part 
Dr. Williams’ teachings. 


“Everlastingly at It” His Slogan 


In 1913 after finishing college y 
Lambeth joined his brother, Harvey 
the insurance business and in 196) . 
his death, succeeded his brother as me 
ager of the insurance department of th 
American Trust Co. Each year sinc 
that time has strengthened his origing 
conviction that he made no mistake jy 
the selection of his life’s work. He toi 
the writer a few wecks ago that the most 
important factor in “what little succes 
I have attained” has come from one of 
“Uncle” Edson S. Lott’s old slogans 
“Everlastingly at it.” He enjoys work 
and pleasure and gets healthy stimulation 
out of doing both to the best of his 
ability. 


at least to 


Advice to Young Men 


While not a hero worshipper in the 
strict sense of the word Mr. Lambeth 
has himself followed the advice which 
today he gives to young men just en. 
tering business. This is: “When yoy 
have found your groove, whether it be 
insurance, medicine, law, look around 
and pick two or three of the best known 
and most admired figures in that partic- 
ular line of business and attempt to 
mould your life and character from the 
hest points of the three.” In his Opinion 
three foremost qualities to be developed 
are sincerity, integrity and unselfishness 

He is never happier than when he js 
eiving friendly counsel to promising 
voung men “on their way up” in the 
business, and if company records were 
to be consulted there would be found 
several now in casualty-surety executive 
ranks who were his proteges. 


Philosophical 
A few weeks ago Walter Lambeth 








paid one of his periodic visits to New 
York City and was welcomed by many 
old friends. Recently he had spent a 
week in deer hunting at Wilmington, 
N. C., where he is a member of the 
North State Game Club, and out of the 
twenty-six deer his party killed he 
brought down one. This was a disap- 
pointment but he didn’t let it damper 
his enthusiasm for the next hunting trip. 
This is typical of Walter Lambeth’s 
mental attitude. He has probably had 
as many periods of dejection as he has 
had of exhilaration but he has survived 
such periods “through sheer determina- 
tion to succeed for others—my family, 
my employes—those who are dependent 
upon me for some of the comforts of 
life.” He says further: 

“I cannot imagine any more stimulat- 
ing factor than to know that my wife 
and children were absolutely with me 
‘win or lose’ They have always felt 
that way about it. My wife is a very 
devout Christian and through her I have 
found the faith to believe that help al- 
ways is administered to those who help 
themselves.” 


Happy Family Life 


Interestingly, Walter Lambeth mar- 
ried a newspaper woman, the former 
Miss Mary Cave, born and reared i 
Paducah, Ky., who was a society reporter 
on Irvin Cobb’s old paper there. 
this happy union of North Carolinian and 
Kentucky blood have come three chil- 
dren—Mary Wisdom, Ellen and Walter, 
Jr. Mary Wisdom, the oldest, is 4 
graduate of Queens College in Charlotte. 
She studied art in the Grand Central 
Art Galleries, New York, and is now 
married. 

Following in his father’s footsteps, the 
boy has just entered the University © 
North Carolina and after two years there 
expects to go to New York for an im 
surance course at Columbia University 
under Dr. Ralph Blanchard. Naturally, 
Walter, Sr., is looking forward to having 
his son in business with him. Miss Ellen 
is a student at Charlotte High School. 
All three children, like their Dad, ate 
lovers of the out-of-doors. 


Active in Church Work 
The church occupies a prominent place 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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There is one common denominator—Happiness. 


The distinguishing characteristic of the executive who has won his degree 
of B.B.M. (big business man) is that he recognizes that Happiness plays 
an important part in business. 


This recognition has become the turbine of modern industrial expansion, 
the dynamo of modern advertising, and its sale machinery. 


A few years ago a motorist apologized when he asked for water for his 
radiator. He had to find the bucket and do the filling himself. Today, 
attendants check the water, wipe the windshield, inquire about inflating 
the tires. 


We ourselves are selling insurance on the appeal of safeguarding happiness, 
of protecting against misfortune while we enact our own life dramas of 
work, play and family advancement. 


Voltaire was once handed a page from Jean Jacques Rousseau in which the 
citizen of Geneva had written vigorously against the philosopher. Voltaire 
read it and called Rousseau an infamous scoundrel that “should get a 
beating.” 


“Well,” remarked one of those present, “I know for certain that Rousseau 
will call upon you tomorrow. He has been expelled and will ask you to 
help him find a refuge. What are you going to do about it?” 


“Do about it!” cried Voltaire. “Why! I will take him by the hands and I 
will bring him into my room, and I will say to him: “There is my bed, the 
best in the house. Lie down and sleep and rest. Stay with me all your life 
if you feel like it. I want you to be happy!’ ” 


We have humanized and personalized our agent-relationships. We believe 
that a congenial agency-representation is the first step to insurance success— 
for our field friends, as well as for ourselves. 


It is not sophistry then to say that the measure of an insurance company’s 
success is the acceptance of its policies by its agents. If in this we have 
excelled others, then we are entitled to the distinction that goes to any 
winner. 


Agents seeking a congenial as well as profitable representation are invited 
to ask about our franchise. 


Fidelity and 
Suretyship 


Casualty 


Insurance 





Standard Surety & Casualty Company 


of New York 

















Home Office: 80 John Street, New York. N. Y. 
FRANK G. MORRIS, President 


“A Multiple Line Casualty & Surety Company” 
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Hardware Mutual Casualty Library 


By Geraldine Rammer 


Librarian 


GERALDINE RAMMER 


Recently, one of the officers of our 
company, describing the services of our 
library to the vice-president of a large 
California casualty company, said: “We 
couldn’t operate without our library.” 

Too often an insurance executive is 
inclined to postpone the establishment of 
a library because he believes his com- 
pany is too small or fears that a library 
will become an expensive book collec- 
tion. Although the Hardware Mutual 
Casualty Co. since its organization had 
always maintained a small book collec- 
tion and subscribed to trade journals 
and business services, it was not until 
1929, when premium volume _ totaled 
more than three million dollars, that a 
full-time trained librarian was employed. 
To be sure, the location of our home 
office in Stevens Point (a small Wiscon- 
sin city) and the fact that the company 
is licensed to operate in all states and 
the District of Columbia were determin- 
ing factors which might not be opera- 
tive in another instance. 


Keeping Abreast of Legislation 


In a multiple line casualty company, 
the request for “the connection between 
gall wasps and the manufacture of ink” 
is no more unusual to a librarian than 
the more frequent request concerning 
the number of states which have “guest” 
statutes. As a matter of fact, legal and 
governmental procedure has become so 
complicated that a library which keeps 
abreast of new legislation and regulations 
on industrial diseases; financial respon- 
sibility laws; port of entry rules; agents’ 
license laws; tax laws; (to mention only 
a few) is essential in a well-managed 
company. Much of our effort is along 
this line, particularly during the months 
when legislatures are in session. 


Too often the facilities of an insurance 
library are limited to the executive 
group and access by the majority of em- 
ployes made difficult. Our plan has been 
to introduce all new employes to the 
library and its services; to encourage 
the greatest possible use of our materials 
rather than careful preservation with- 
out use. All employes in the home of- 
fice and the branch offices may borrow 








[brary materials. Books which may be 
borrowed are listed in our office manual 
held by all employes. 
Frequently, an insurance 
limited to books, pamphlets, 


library is 
and trade 


journals. We have included a large col- 
lection of “special files” in our library, 
called the Company History Files. 


These provide a det uiled and intimate 


history of our company’s operations in 
the past, as well as its plans for the 
future. Perhaps, the insurance execu- 


tive contemplating the establishment of 
a library such as ours is curious about 
the type of material which goes into 
these files: annual reports; accounting 
and statistical reports; accounting audits 
and methods surveys; handbooks, man- 
uals, and instructional bulletins; leases; 
contracts; specimen policies; statements 
of company policy; as well as selected 
correspondence. 

After each addition to special files, 
employes who are interested receive the 
files from the library. It is evident that 
the librarian must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the work of each depart- 


ment in order to determine accurately 
how materials must be routed. 

Our library occupies a particularly 
vital place in our organization because 
we have succeeded in centralizing all 
available materials with which to work: 
hooks (business and legal); periodicals; 
commercial services; pamphlets and 
newspaper clippings; as well as our spe- 
cial files. All departments contribute 
to our library and do not maintain de- 
partmental collections. In connection 
with the organization of a_ business, 
someone has said that “departmental 
boundaries are artificial—mere admin- 
istrative conveniences.” Department li- 
brary collections make access difficult 
and limit the use made of the materials. 

Since its establishment our library has 
sponsored the casualty courses as out- 
lined by the Insurance Institute of 
America, and each Spring a representa- 
tive number of our employes earn the 
institute’s certificate. Employes’ inter- 
est in further reading and study is stim- 
ulated by the publication of a weekly 
Library Bulletin and a Library Digest 
and by inviting the librarian to partici- 
pate in home office conferences. On 
those occasions groups of underwriting 
managers, cashiers, office managers, etc. 
learn about our library services and ex- 
amine our library materials. 

These library activities in our company 
now occupy the services of five employes, 
three of whom are trained librarians. 
More than 900 persons in our home of- 
fice and twenty-five branch offices ex- 
pect us to anticipate their “information” 
needs and supply them. 


Central Research Library of 
Maryland Casualty Company 


By Laura A. Woodward 


Librarian 


The Central Research Library of the 
Maryland Casualty Co. is patterned along 
the same lines as the majority of the 
business libraries in the United States. 
The main function of the library, of 
course, is to provide and place in cir- 
culation books, magazines and circulars 
and other literature bearing on the many 
subjects in which the company person- 
nel is interested. Likewise, the library 
carries the responsibility of reviewing 
insurance, business and technical maga- 
zines to “spot” articles or features of 
interest to our readers. The library also 
maintains the usual reference and infor- 
mation service which is available to all 
Maryland employes in the home office 
and agents in the field. Subscriptions 
to magazines, various business services 
and purchasing of books and other pub- 
lications for the home office depart- 
ments and field offices are also handled 
by the Central Research Library. 


Special Research Services 


While the library endeavors to attain 
a high grade of efficiency in these rout- 
ing services, we regard as one of our 
most valuable functions the special re- 
search services which we make available 
to the company’s personnel. 

One of the major users of the research 
service is the engineering division. It is 
likewise employed widely by the adver- 
tising department and the claim division, 
as well as, at times, practically every 
other department in the home office. 

Special work done by the library for 
the engineering division includes re- 
search into problems dealing with indus- 
trial health and hazards of many kinds. 
For example, recently the engineering 
department was requested to provide in- 
formation as to processes and hazards 
in extracting and compressing a certain 
gas for domestic purposes. Among other 
requests from the engineering division, 
which have been successfully met by the 


library research service, were those re- 
garding hazards of acids in the litho- 
graphing industry, chemical hazards in 
oil cracking operations, bonus plans for 
drivers of commercial automobile fleets 
to encourage safe driving, and standard 
procedures for physical examination of 
employes. 

To answer these and other such ques- 
tions put to it daily, the library neces- 
sarily is equipped with all the usual 
technical encyclopedias, dictionaries and 
standard books of reference, which will 
answer almost any ordinary query, from 
the average yearly rainfall in Juneau, 
Alaska, to the average weight of blue- 
fish in the Chesapeake Bay. 


Many Libraries in Baltimore 


Baltimore is a city containing many 
valuable libraries, including the Enoch 
Pratt Free Public Library, the Welsh 
Library of Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
the Johns Hopkins Library, the Peabody 
Library and various specialized technical 
libraries. The Maryland’s Research Li- 
brary has access to the facilities of all 
of these. Being close to the Congres- 
sional Library in Washington, we are 
able to visit there if material is unob- 
tainable in Baltimore. The facilities of 
all these nearby libraries enable the 
Central Research Library to give service 
with the utmost possible speed. 

Students of the home office training 
classes, which are conducted for men 
who will later go into the field to carry 
on supervisory sales work, are constant 
users of insurance and surety bonding 
text books which are onniied. in the li- 
brary. We make it a practice to keep 
up to date on all publications dealing 
with casualty insurance and surety bond- 
ing. 

For students attending night school or 
taking special courses we have a wide 
selection of books dealing with advertis- 
ing, economics, psychology, and general 
business of many types. 
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CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Unquestioned 
Financial Stability 


Unique, Convenient Policies 
Complete, Efficient Service 


All Modern Coverages 


Combination Automobile Policy, Com 

bination Residence Policy and Complete 

Golfer’s Policy issued jointly with allied 
fire companie: 
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Charter 


Insurance companies in New York 
State before the revision of the statutes 
in 1849 were incorporated by special 
charters and often fire, marine and life 
powers were granted to a single com- 
pany by the legislature. Thus, during 
the period from March 20, 1798, to the 
date of the first revised statutes of New 
York State, the legislature had incor- 
porated some seventy-three insurance 
companies and had passed a total of 
about 128 laws of either incorporation 
or charter amendment. 

Examination of these 128 chapters re- 
yeals interesting examples of extensive 
charter powers granted to individual 
companies. For example, the twenty- 





Godfrey P. Schmidt 

Godfrey P. Schmidt, graduate of Ford- 
ham College and Law School, is well 
qualified to present the accompanying 
article as he has a background of ex- 
perience in both the New York Insur- 
ance Department and the Banking De- 
partment. He served the latter during 
the liquidation of the Prudence Com- 
pany, Inc. His job as counsel of the 
Excess Insurance Co. keeps him on the 
jump all day long but evenings he gets 
relaxation in any one of several inter- 
esting hobbies. They include scholastic 
philosophy, story and playwriting, paint- 
ing, or coaching plays, He also lectures 
at Fordham School of Social Service. 





first session of the New York State legis- 
lature by chapter 41 of the laws of 1798, 
passed March 20, 1798, was an act to 
incorporate the Union Insurance Co. The 
purpose of this act is set forth in its 
preamble which reads as follows: 


“Whereas, Nicholas Low and others asso- 
ciated as a company under the style of the 
Union Insurance Company in the City of New 
York by their petition presented to the legis- 
lature, having P- for the privilege of be- 
ing incorporated, to enable them to better carry 
on, and to extend the business of maritime in- 
surance, and of insurance upon houses, goods 
and lives which are the useful purpose of their 
institution, . . .” 


Legislation of the Year 1818 


Another example of early legislation 
permitting the concomitant exercise of 
Marine, fire and other types of insurance 
's presented by chapter 16 of the laws 
of 1818, passed on February 27 of that 
year. It concerned the New York Fire- 
men Insurance Co. By that law the 
lorty-first session of the legislature en- 
acted : 


- . That the said poses gee shall have 
Power and authority to make contracts of in- 
nace with any person or persons, body 
fulitic or corporation, against loss or damage 
Y fire. . . and also to make all kinds of 
ee insurance and to lend money on bot: 
and respondentia or mortgage of real estate 
pen chattels real, and generally to do and 
= ic all matters and things Telating to the 
e odjects, provided that nothing in this act 
Mtained, shall in any way be construed to 
stant banking powers.” 


The same session by chapter 45 of the 





ans of 1818, passed March 13, in the 
st instance chartered the Franklin 


In 


New York State 


Fire Insurance Co. “for the laudable pur- 
pose of insurance against any loss or 
damage by fire”; and afterwards by 
chapter 140 of the laws of 1818 enacted: 

“, .. That the president, directors and com- 
pany of the Franklin Fire Insurance Company, 
shall have to exercise and enjoy all the powers 
in respect to the granting of annuities and 
making insurance upon a life or lives, or in- 
surance in any way depending upon a life or 
lives. a 

No Single Company Can Exercise 
All Enumerated Powers 


Today, under section 70 of the New 
York Insurance Law, a single insurance 
company is not permitted to exercise all 
of the powers enumerated by that sec- 
tion. No life, casualty or surety corpo- 
ration is permitted to write indiscrimi- 
nately any type of coverage which might 
come under a broad definition of the 
word “insurance”. In part, the statute 
states clearly that: 

“. . . No corporation shall be formed under 
this article for the purpose of undertaking any 
other kind of insurance than that specified in 
some one 
of the subdivisions of section 70. 

Comparison of this modern success 
with the old legislative charters indicates 
that the trend has, of course, been to- 
ward regulation and away from the al- 
most unlimited and ill-defined privilege 
anciently accorded to do “all of the 
business generally performed by insur- 
ance companies.” 

But today’s statute is more remarkably 
different from its historic predecessors 
in the fact that an individual insurance 
company is forbidden to write all kinds 
of insurance. Grant of certain powers 
implies refusal of others under the pres- 
ent insurance law. Specifically, neither 
marine companies nor fire companies are 
permitted to write life insurance in New 
York State; nor may a life insurance 
company write fire, marine or surety 
policies. The exact limitations need not 
be quoted. They will be found in the 
last paragraph of section 70 of the New 
York Insurance Law. 


Reason for Change of Legislative Policy 


What was the reason for the chance 
of legislative policy which is manifest in 
this connection? Why did the legisla- 
ture of an early day permit one and the 
same company to write marine, fire and 
life insurance and why have our modern 
legislators carefully required curtailment 
of insurance powers so far as they may 
be exercised by individual corporations ? 
The answer is furnished by the actual 
conduct of the larger and more reputable 
domestic insurance companies of the 
past. 

The first general insurance act passed 
by the New York State legislature was 
enacted in 1848. In fact, only one law 
prior to 1848 applied to the more gen- 
eral aspects of insurance, those that were 
not concerned with a particular incorpo- 
ration; that was chapter 335 of the 
laws of 1829 relating to marine insurance 
and foreign marine carriers as a genus. 
The insurance act in 1848 contains the 
initial legislative mandate (chapter 308, 
section 2, laws of 1848) which formally 
attempts the limitation of insurance 
powers in such a way that disparate risks 





Present Trend Toward Regulation 
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From the Almost Unlimited Writing Privi- 
leges Anciently Accorded to the Companies 


By Godfrey P. Schmidt 


Counsel, Excess Insurance Co. of America 


are either forbidden or exclusively al- 
lowed to one and the same company: 
“No company making insurance on the health 
or lives of individuals, shall be permitted to 
take any other kind of risks; nor shall the 
business of life insurance and of health insur- 
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fire risks.” 
1853 Amendment of 1848 Act 

In 1853 the general insurance act of 
1848 was amended in many respects for 
the purpose of remedying deficiencics 
which the period of operation under the 
law had disclosed. The amended law, 
insofar as it is of interest here, related 
only to fire insurance companies and 
their organization. It forbade the incor- 
poration of a fire insurance company 
with power to make insurance on any 
other risks except inland and naviga- 
tion. It specified the conditions 
under which “fire” insurance companies 
(with broad powers to write marine or 
life policies) incorporated by other states 
or by foreign countries were permitted 
to transact business in the State of New 
York. 

The 1853 amendment emphasized the 
policy of limiting a company’s chartcr 
powers: 

“First Department. To make insurance upon 
the lives of individuals and other insurance ap- 
pertaining thereto or connected therewith, and 
to grant, purchase or dispose of annuities. 

“Second Department. To make insurance 
upon the health of individuals, and upon the 
lives of horses, cattle and other livestock. .. . 

“No company organized under this act for 
the performance in the first department, shall 
undertake either of the risks mentioned in the 
second department: nor shall any company or- 
ganized under this act for the purpose named 
in the second department undertake any busi- 
ness mentioned in the first department; and 
no company organized under this act shall un- 
dertake any business or risks, except as herein 
nrovided.” (Chapter 463 Laws of 1853; 76th 
Session.) 

Historic Report of Superintendent 

Barnes 

Comments on the quoted amendment 

(to the general insurance law) made in 


also 


1853 were included by William Barnes, 
superintendent of insurance, in his re- 
port dated March 1, 1860, to “The Hon- 
orable the Senate and Assembly of the 
State of New York”. This report is of 
historic interest, not alone because it is 
the first report made by the superin- 
tendent of insurance in that state (prior 
to that time the business of insurance 
insofar as it was subject to government 
supervision came under the jurisdiction 
of the comptroller of the State of New 
York); but also by reason of the illumi- 
nation it throws upon the generally ob- 
scured and usually unknown reasons why 
individual insurance companies, under the 
policy of the state, are no longer per- 
mitted to engage simultaneously in such 
diverse insurance businesses as marine, 
life and fire insurance. A rather long 
but valuable quotation from Superin- 
tendent Barnes’ report will demonstrate 
this: 

“The spirit and express provisions of these 
acts, and the history of their enactment, evince 
a settled determination on the part of the 
legislature to separate fire, marine and life in- 
surance companies into distinct corporations, 
making each organization subject to many regu- 
lations peculiar to itself, and applicable only to 
its own separate department. In the opinion 
of the superintendent this separation is sound, 
prudent and wise and should be maintained as 
the invariable legislative policy of the state; 
and all applications of fire companies for ma- 
rine powers and vice versa, should be resolutely 
denied. If granted, it may be a serious ques- 
tion whether such special acts of legislation are 
not unconstitutional. 

“The most successful companies and under- 
writers have generally confined themselves to 
one of these departments of insurance and _ this 
is the natural and progressive tendency of the 
insurance business, as governed and regulated 
by experience and the laws of trade. 

“Life insurance particularly, is a specialty; 
and the accumulated funds which are held by 
a company for a lifetime as a savings bank, 
in sacred trust for a widow and orphan, should 
never be liable to be swept away, by a storm 
at sea or a conflagration on land. 


No Tenab'e Middle Ground 


“The superintendent did not suppose that 
the legislature intended to practically nullify 
its policy and laws, by allowing companies 
from other states and foreign countries, to 
violate these elementary and constitutional prin- 
ciples of our state insurance policy, in pursu- 
ing the three branches of insurance in this 
state. There is no tenable middle ground. 
Companies from other states and foreign coun- 
tries must either be confined like our own, to 
one department, or allowed to transact any and 
all kinds of insurance in this state. 

“The act provides that a ‘Fire Insurance 
Company’ incorporated by another state or 
foreign government may be allowed to do busi- 
ness in this state on certain cond'tions: I do 
not think that either a marine and fire insur- 
ance company or a life and fire company, or 
a fire insurance and banking company, is a 
‘fire insurance company’ within the true in- 
tent, spirit and meaning of the act; or that a 
fire and life company can properly be con- 
sidered as a ‘life or health’ insurance company 
entitled to admission for the purpose of trans- 
acting the business of life or health insurance 
in this state. 

“In organizing the department and _ estab- 
lishing a line of policy to be pursued in refer- 
ence to companies from other states, the super- 
intendent deemed it important that the true 
construction of these acts should be adopted 
and rigidly adhered to, in practice. He, there- 
fore, consulted and advised with Attorney Gen- 
eral Myers and after such consultation and 
after examining the opinion of Attorney Gen- 
eral Cushing on file in this office, the superin- 
tendent decided to issue circular No. 4 (see 
Schedule B) which states the rules adopted by 
the department on this subject. 

“The former practice of the Insurance Bu- 
reau on this point, under the comptrollers, has 
varied. Sometimes certificates have been limited 
to one kind of insurance in this state, allowing 
companies to transact all kinds in their own 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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Chicago watches over the safety of 


its school children. To do this it has 
organized the children themselves into 
a safety patrol to guide others when 
crossing the busy thoroughfares on the 
way to classes, 


At the present time there are 7,899 
patrol boys in the public schools of 
Chicago. The system is under the di- 
rection of A. H. Pritzlaff, director of 
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physical education. The Chicago Motor 
Club cooperates enthusiastically. 
The Organization 

In each elementary and junior high 
school the Patrol is organized with a 
captain, two lieutenants and a number 
of sergeants, depending upon the num- 
ber of dangerous crossings adjacent to 
the school. 

The school principal in each school 
appoints the membership of the Patrol 


and appoints the captain. ,The boys wear 
white Sam Browne belts and the belt 
identifies them with a passing motorist. 
During the time to go to school and 
during lunch hours the boys stand on 
the street corners escorting their fellow 
students across the streets. 

Since the advent of the School Boy 
Safety Patrol in 1920 the fatalities to 
children in Chicago streets has been les- 
sened each year. 

Police Cooperate 

The Chicago police department cooper- 
ates with the boys’ Patrol system. The 
school boy patrolmen are authorized to 
make out reports of cars which do not 
heed their warning and all cars which 
endanger the lives of the children. These 














District Winners 


cases are first investigated by the prin. 
cipal of the school and turned over to 
the director of physical education who 
forwards them to the police commission- 
er’s office. Boys above fifth grade whose 
standing in studies and deportment war- 
rant are selected for the school boy 
patrol, : 

The system has been a great success 
in Chicago. Motorists driving near 
schools during education hours are con- 
scious of the great good the patrols are 
accomplishing, while they in turn co- 
operate by driving carefully and saving 
many lives which would have been need- 
lessly sacrificed if it were not for the 
patrol boys watching over the younger 
children. 
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states and other countries. Again, certificates 

have been issued allowing the same company to 

transact the business of insurance on both fire 

and marine risks in this state; and, in case of 

foreign companies, both fire and life insurance.” 
* * * 


Circular Letter No. 4 of Feb. 10, 1860 


“The superintendent under the advice of Hon- 
orable Charles G. Myers, attorney general, has 
decided not to issue certificates of authority to 
foreign insurance companies which transact any 
two of the following kinds of insurance: fire, 
marine and life, in this or any other state or 
country. 

“The three departments of 
fire and inland navigation; (2) marine; (3) 
health and life insurance, are distinct and sepa- 
rate organizations organized under the laws of 
this state and no corporation can be organized 
under our laws with the power to do business 
in more than one of said departments of insur- 
ance. ... / All companies which have the power 
under their charters . . . to write both marine 
and fire policies should . . . confine all of their 
business to that department of insurance which 


insurance; (1) 


the company may desire to transact in this 
state.”” 
Life Company Legislation 
It will appear that the legislation 


which confined life insurance companies 
to life and health policies and which 
generally limited the rights of companies 
to particular departments was the out- 
growth of better practice by sound and 
reputable companies then in the field. 
It was legislation that developed from 
custom within the business. Such in- 
ternally prompted legislation is usually 
based upon insight and experience. It 
is practical and effective. It is born of 
the every day travail implied by the 
work-a-day development of a great busi- 
ness institution. Much of the law of 
bills and notes, of the law merchant and 
commercial transactions, generally, de- 
veloped in the same way, out of the 
custom and practice of the men who, in 
the main, were best qualified by experi- 
ence to take the lead in such matters. 

Legislation can no more be an exact 
science (like mathematics) than any of 


the social disciplines. Often it can only 
progress precariously by trial and error. 
Every political theory, every law-making 
process has its objectives, right or wrong. 
All rational action and contemplation is 
directed toward an end or purpose. 
There must be vision, even though there 
is the perilous chance, sometimes, of 
sham vision. But where the vision is 
single, the methods of achieving it may 
be myriad. The question of the means 
to be employed for the attainment of 
the end will, therefore, always be a sub- 
ject of dispute. 

Every legislature, faced with the prob- 
lem of prescribing the employment of a 
particular means, is by implication faced 
with the problem of selecting that law- 
ful means which, in the circumstances, 
is the best and the most available. De- 
ductive argument about means must be 
supported by arguments based upon 
actual experience. Clearly, if there is 
need for recourse to experience in the 
business of insurance, there can be no 
better source for satisfying that need 
than the successes and failures of actual 
operation of insurance companies. 

Three Significant Events 

Representative newspapers of nine- 
teenth century New York, such as the 
New York Post, refer to three sets of 
events which conceivably had important 
bearings upon the history of limited in- 
surance business in this state. 

The first of such events is the great 
fire that destroyed the business and fi- 
nancial district of New York City dur- 
ing December 16 and 17, 1853. That fire 
caused the bankruptcy of a large num- 
ber of fire insurance companies in New 
York State. For a considerable period 
after the conflagration insolvent insur- 
ance companies were being passed 
through the mill of receivyerships, The 





New York Post and other papers wrote 
several editorials in criticism of corpo- 
rate insurance, claiming that sound fire 
insurance operation might have mitigated 
losses. But the matter does not appear 
to have excited wide indignation, or even 
to have attracted significant attention. 


The second event of importance in 
this connection was the enactment of 
the First Revised Statutes of 1829. 
When those revised statutes were 
passed, the New York Post, which re- 
ported congressional and legislative de- 
bates with great care, made no refer- 
ence to any legislative debates upon the 
necessity for a general insurance statute 
or legislation to remedy current bad 
practice in insurance. Moreover, it 
made no editorial comment any time 
during 1828 regarding insurance or its 
progress. It was prepossessed with the 
then much agitated money and banking 
problem. 

Finally, the old New York Journal of 
Commerce and the New York Post for 
the year 1849 (when the first general in- 
surance law was enacted) carry no dis- 
patches or editorials regarding the ques- 
tion here discussed. Insofar as these 
papers touched on insurance at all, they 
made desultory reference to the abuses 
then characterizing mutual insurance 
companies. 

Thus, it was the quiet and unobtrusive 
practice of insurance companies them- 
selves, coupled with a recognition of that 
practice by legislatures, which resulted 
in the limitation of charter powers as 
today represented by the last paragraph 
of section 70 of the New York Insurance 
Law. It was not an a priori legislative 
inspiration, nor compliance with news- 
paper propaganda, nor surrender to an 
aroused public opinion which motivated 
the limitation prescribed by the statutes. 
That limitation grew from a process in- 
digenous to the field of insurance com- 
pany management. It was a form of 
self-censorship and self-criticism by well- 
run insurance companies whose own 
practice set the standard, and anticipated 
the restrictions of the statute. 


Thomas J. Grahame 


(Continued from Page 104) 
battery for several men. He has kept 
right on going and still has enough pep 
to meet any situation as his competitors 
very well know.” 

Mr. Grahame is on the board of gov- 
ernors of the Sleepy Hollow Country 
Club, Scarborough-on-Hudson, New 
York, and of the Drug & Chemical Club 
of New York. Likewise, he is a mem- 
ber of the Union League Club of New 
York, the Pilgrims Society of New York 
and the Princess Anne Country Club of 
Virginia Beach, Va. His chief recrea- 
tions are riding and bridge. He is mar- 
ried and has three children. Thomas J. 
Grahame, Jr., is with the insurance brok- 
erage firm of Sayles & Dorland, New 
York. Gordon is attending Wooster Col- 
lege in Danbury, Conn., and Jean is at 
Bennett School, Milbrook, N. Y. 


Walter Lambeth 


(Continued from Page 108) _ 
in Walter Lambeth’s private life. He's 
a Presbyterian elder; a member of the 
Meyers Country Club, the North Caro- 
lina Agents Association, the Charlotte 
Insurance Exchange and luncheon clubs 
in town. He never went into politics, 
but his brother, Charles, has been Mayor 
of Charlotte and has exerted consider- 
able influence in that city. Charles 1s 
now in the insurance business as head 
of the Charles E. Lambeth Insurance 
Agency in Charlotte, which also repre- 
sents the United States Casualty. “We 
are friendly competitors,” says Walter. 

He also has a cousin, Walter Lambeth 
by name, who is a Congressman, But 
Walter Lambeth, the insurance man and 
sportsman, prefers the excitement of the 
fox chase or the daily scramble for i- 
surance premiums to the glamor of the 
political arena, and he is content as the 
years pass by to enjoy the relaxation 
which a full life of business activity af 
achievement has entitled him to. 
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Increased Capital Requirements 


(Continued from Page 100) 


written during the first few years is in- 
crporated in the law, but increased 
apital requirements partially offset this 


defect. 
High Cost of Acquisition 

The high cost of acquisition of new 
jysiness is another of the drawbacks to 
newly organized companies. This is a 
yery familiar form of abuse in the busi- 
ness generally and not necessarily con- 
fned to new companies. To attract 
agents and brokers away from their old 
ties with well-organized companies, the 
new concern with which our experience 
deals, resorted to rebates, excess com- 
missions, concessions to agents and in 
not a few cases the management par- 
ticipated, through a general or home of- 
fice agency performing no service what- 
ever to the company, in a cut on all 
premiums written. Such arrangements 
with home office agencies were usually 
made to provide funds for the organ- 
jers to repay money borrowed for the 
capital investment. Practically none of 
the “shoe-string” organizers lasted more 
than four years. 

Section 41 of the revised law deals 
with the conduct of officers and direc- 
tors insofar as their interest in other 
corporations are concerned and the new 
Article VII now contains some provisions 
for regulation of commissions. 

Reinsurance Operation 

Reinsurance ceded by unauthorized and 
unstable reinsurance companies is an- 
other item directly chargeable to inex- 
perienced or incompetent management. 
Where companies accepted far more 
business than they were in a position 
to handle and later were compelled to 
reinsure all or a part of such risks 
with other companies and in the wild 
scramble to retain such business, little 
or no attention was paid to the ability 
or capacity of the assuming company to 
absorb the risks ceded. The insolvency 
of many such reinsurers as a result of 
the depression threw the entire rein- 
sured risks right back into the lap of 
the direct writer and leaving the latter 
with merely a claim for return premiums 
and losses against the 
surer. Good 


insolvent rein- 
management should have 
dictated a thorough investigation of the 


proposed reinsurer and could have pre- 
vented great loss resulting from the pri- 
mary companies being compelled to take 
up the entire liability and losing the 
premium paid to the accepting company. 

No regulation of this phase of the 
business is made in the new law, but 
is a matter which must be left to the 
sound business judgment of the company 
executives. 

The next item is personnel, which is 
intended to describe the individuals who 
are the guiding forces in the formation 
of insurance companies and who under- 
took the management of such companies 
after the completion of such organiza- 
tion. 

Power in Hands of Wrong People 

If the only ones who had undertaken 
the formation of companies or the direc- 
tion of its destiny after the completion 
of the organization were insurance 
executives, there would probably be no 
problem. This does not mean that all 
insurance men are equipped and fitted 
for such work, but at least they have a 
more or less comprehensive knowledge 
of the business and their primary con- 
cern and interest is insurance. Among 
the men who were the major force in 
the organization of insurance companies 
during the boom years were investment 
trust specialists without insurance experi- 
ence. The knowledge and experience of 
others was negligible and they cared 
little about increasing that knowledge or 
learning anything of the general or 
fundamental principles of insurance. 
There was no check on the previous his- 
tory of any such organizers or execu- 
tives and in one case an individual who 
had been an active participant in the 
management of one company, which 
failed and who was left without a job 
upon its demise, moved from that com- 
pany into another which ultimately met 
the same fate. 

Territorial Expansion 

Placing the power in the hands of the 
state to determine whether a man is fit 
to manage an insurance company would 
be extraordinary, but Section 151 of the 
revised law gives the superintendent of 
insurance some power by conferring 
upon him the right to remove from of- 
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fice a person found to be dishonest or 
untrustworthy. The exercise of this 
power is subject to judicial review, so 
that if the superintendent has abused 
this power in any particular case, the 
wrong can be remedied by the courts. 
The last item is territorial expansion 
into other jurisdictions. If many of the 
defunct companies had confined their 
business to the state of their origin, or 
if they expanded, expanded into one or 
two neighboring states only, they might 
have been able to exercise some control 
over the type of business written, and by 
reason of a smaller premium income 
been more careful in the investment of 
their capital and surplus. This care was 
made impossible by the wide expanse 
of territory which they endeavored to 
cover, and resulted in unprofitable un- 
derwriting and bad investments in the 
manner above indicated. The granting 
of a license in states other than the 


state in which the company was formed 
is, of course, a problem of the several 
states where the application for permis- 
sion to do business is lodged and no 
attempt has been made or can be made 
to regulate the granting of licenses in 
those states to a company under condi- 
tions outlined above. 

No law could be devised which would 
correct all of the evils or protect the 
public and policyholders from every 
hazard. The changes proposed in the 
revision will help. It is contended that 
whatever the consequences are result- 
ing from inexperienced, incompetent or 
insincere management and_ the 
other factors which cannot be cured by 
regulatory laws, would be of less signifi- 
cance in the life of a company had it 
maintained a higher capitalization. It 
is the surest safety factor for policy- 
holders and creditors when the real 
value of the assets have declined. 


many 





National Magazine Insurance Ad Objectives 


(Continued from Page 92) 


every hazard that can cause the prop- 
erty owner a financial loss. For, as the 
North America advertising continually 
points out, “a loss is a loss, no matter 
v. hat the cause.” 

This purpose is accomplished by a 
dominating Hlustration depicting the ef- 
fect of some particular hazard and a 
short message explaining the specific 
type of insurance designed for that situ- 
ation. The main body of the copy points 
out the importance of a complete insur- 
ance program, if one is to be adequately 
and properly protected, utilizing the cov- 
erage featured as an example to show 
the need of protection against hazards 
other than fire. Each advertisement car- 
ries a partial list of the various forms 
available. 

An unique feature of the campaign is 
that the advertisements are not signed 
by the company but are printed over the 
signature “North America Group Agents” 
with a listing of the various companies 
making up the North America Group. 

Each message, in pointing out the 
need for complete protection, recognizes 
that most property owners may not know 
what forms are available and which they 
should or should not have, and urges 
consultation with a North America agent 
for proper guidance. 

The North America campaign consists 
of full pages in Life, Time and Business 
Week. For the latter publication, the 


messages are modified to apply specifi- 
cally to the business man, and the list 


of coverages used is made up of forms 
designed for business establishments. 

There was a time when annuities were 
unheard of, when disability insurance 
was unknown. The various forms of life 
policies now bought in such large num- 
bers by the public were not the result 
of public demand. The institution of life 
insurance saw the need for them, made 
them available, then aggressively and 
continuously promoted these policies to 
the buying public. 

What life insurance did, fire and ma- 
rine and casualty insurance can do also. 
There is a tremendous field for develop- 
ment in the sale of auxiliary coverages 
to the property-owning public. The cur- 
rent North America campaign is a step 
in the right direction. 

e « & 


Maryland Casualty 


A multiple line company like the 
Maryland naturally has a lot of ground 
to cover in its advertisements. Carry- 
ing the caption “Unforeseen Events 
Need Not So Often Change and Shape 
the Course of Man’s Affairs,” we have 
tried, in a group of general magazines 
with national circulation, to give the 
reader an “A-B-C” definition of the 
hazards against which he can protect 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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himself with casualty insurance and sure- 
ty bonds. 

“Education” might be said to be the 
predominant motive of most of our in- 
sertions, but we have also sought to 
impress on the public the truly splendid 
service which our agents render in their 
communities by protecting men and their 
businesses against every-day risks. 

Spending approximately half a million 
dollars a year for accident prevention 
work, it is only natural that we should 
also try to build up a realization of the 
tragic traffic toll, and unquestionably our 
“Little Boy Blue” was one of the more 
popular advertisements. 

I think the bankers’ blanket bond 
advertisement is outstanding on our 
schedule. It deals with a not altogether 
familiar coverage, but one which is a 
most important form of protection in the 
interest, in the last analysis, of the mass 
public. The illustration used in this 
piece is, in my opinion, exceptionally good 
and the copy tells in a simple, forceful 
way how, from the meagre savings of 
a newsboy to the accumulated wealth of 
big business, Maryland protection indem- 
nifies and holds harmless people who 
otherwise might be victims of financial 
loss. * kK * 


Standard Accident 


It could probably be generally stated 
that the main purpose of our advertis- 
ing is simply to build prestige and rep- 
utation not only for the Standard, but 
also for Standard agents. 

Specifically, however, the 
points might be listed as the definite 
objectives of our national advertising. 

1. We want to keep the name of the 
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National Magazine Insurance Advertising Objectives 


(Continued from Page 113) 


Standard Accident Insurance Co. before 
the insurance-buying public in a manner 
which will continue to build prestige and 
reputation for our company. 

2. We want to assist our agents in the 
sale of our policies and believe that by 
constantly advertising our good name and 
stressing the need for casualty and bond- 
ing protection that the task of our agents 
will be made easier. 

3. We want to emphasize the impor- 
tance and value of the Standard agent 
to his community. Every Standard ad- 
vertisement brings out the fact that rep- 
resentatives everywhere are always ready 
and anxious to extend assistance and 
counsel at all times to Standard assureds, 
and those in need of casualty and bond- 
ing protection. 

4. By maintaining a simple, charac- 
teristic style our advertisements become 
a symbol which identifies our company 
as the advertisements are repeated in 
the national magazines, 

x * * 


Travelers 


We scek, through this advertising, to 
build prestige for both insurance agents 
and for the Travelers companies; pres- 
tige which will make it easier for them 
to see people; prestige that wili make it 
easier for them to discuss insurance with 
prospects. We, of course, also attempt 
to plant ideas that will make it easier 
to get Orders for protection. We also 
endeavor to improve the renewal rate 
on all lines of business. If an agent or 
broker never lost any of the business 
that he created, he would have a far 
greater income than he actually enjoys, 
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and we are attempting to help those men 
retain their business. 

In the preparation of our advertising 
we give considerable attention to the 
way we say things, as well as to what 
we say. We endeavor to make the ad- 
vertisement create favorable impressions, 
even though the reader of the magazine 
does not read the advertisement. We 
have, however, found out from surveys 
that our advertising ranks very well on 
the number of people who note it as 
they go through a magazine, and ex- 
tremely well on the number who read 
it, as compared to other advertising. 

* oe * 


United States F. & G. 


It might be said that in general the 
objectives of the U. S. F. & G. advertis- 
ing are those of similar companies: 

1. To break down sales resistance to 
the agent. 

2. To exploit the insurance agent to 
a degree where he will be ranked by 
the insurance-buying public as a pro- 


fessional man and not merely as an 
order taker. Always. 
This year we have concentrated on the italian 
development of mercantile fidelity insur- 
ance, believing that there is an oppor- ee ee 
earrving his security with him wherever 


tunity for development there which is 









lacking in other fidelity lines. Public erat ete ant denote he 
official bonds, Féderal bonds, fiduciary you in rowdy 

bonds and the like are hedged by statu- Standard of Det ~ 
tory limitations and do not offer the sth seca adieat row aa 


chance to create so much new business. 

We are attempting to educate the 
public in the need for mercantile fidelity 
insurance and, indirectly, encourage the 
agent not alone of this company but the 
agents of our competitors to create busi- 
ness where none existed before. 
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Steam plays the major part in the 
orchestration of modern power. Its 
notes are music to the ears of industry. 
Its score reads: “ 


fortissimo.” 

Steam! . . . There’s magic in the 
word, magic in the thing itself. Will 
it be, in your plant, white magic .. . 
or black? A momentous question, for, 
within every boiler, there may lurk the 
seeds of disaster: Scale, corrosion, or 
caustic embrittlement. Against loss 
from the explosions which these can 
cause, Hartjord Steam Boiler insures, 

But first . .. that hidden defects may 
not culminate in catastrophe .. . Hart- 
ford probes periodically to discover 





incipient boiler ills. During 7] years 
of specialized experience the Company 
has made 18,000,000 power-plant in- 
spections, a record not even remotely 
approached by any other. This pioneer 
of engineering insurance is industry's 
constant consultant on power-plant 
safety. 

The Company's field force of par- 
ticular men trained for particular jobs 
covers some 5,000,000 miles yearly. 
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purely engineering insurance company ie the 
Engincering insurance covery low 
ven, bul 


Schooled and directed by a Home 
Office staff of specialists in this exact 
ing engineering work, it strives to rene 
der power less liable to interruption, 
. to bring 


to your power-plant problems the com- 


life and property safer . . 


petence and resourcefulness bred of 
long experience. Now that business is 


again going “full steam ahead,” it be 


hooves you to ask your agent or broker 


for facts about a Hartford policy. 
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THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Connecticut 
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